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PREFACE 


The pages •which follow cover the period of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty from December 1898 to November 1905. The system of 
Government which he found m operation m India was m form and, 
mdeed, m faft, bureaucratic. It lent itself admirably to a display of 
all those quahties which Lord Curzon possessed m qmte unusual 
measure And he employed them to such purpose that for seven 
years he converted what had been a pradhcaUy unchallenged bureau- 
cracy mto something closely resembhng a benevolent autocracy. 
Possessmg a comprehensive knowledge of Eastern lands and 
Ea^ern peoples, profoundly impressed by the greatness both of the 
task and of the opportumties which it offered and at the height of 
his own powers, he dominated the Admmi§tration m a way in 
which few, if any, of his predecessors had done and m which it will 
never agam be given to any Governor-General to do For these 
seven years, therefore, biography and history become inextricably 
interwoven. The history of British rule m India durmg this time is 
the Story of Lord Curzon’s daily life and work. 

And here, perhaps, I may be permitted a bnef digression m expla- 
nation of the form which the authorised Story of Lord Curzon’s hfe 
has taken. The deasion to give to the pubhc not merely a portrait 
of the man, but a record of his work, mvol'vmg as it did a biography 
m three volumes, was taken as the result of a dymg wish expressed 
by Lord Curzon himself. India had been the romance of his youth, 
the consummg passion of his prime, the unforgettable memory of 
his declining years. When, soured by disillusionment, he some- 
times spoke bitterly m later days of the trials and disappomtments of 
pubhc hfe, it was to India that he always turned for his ideal of 
what pubhc hfe and work should be. “ In India,” he wrote one day 
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m 1921/*! was magniBccntly jcrvcd The whole jpint of icmcc 
there was different. Every one there was out to do something * 
And it was to India that his thoughts reached back once more 
■when he lay a gncvously sick man flricfccn even unto death. For 
it was in India, he believed, if the full ftory of his AdminiArauon 
was ever told, that he might be held by his fellow men to have 
laboured not altogether in vam. And with the sands fafl running out 
he breathed a hope that a true and detailed record of the seven years 
to which he had given all that xras worth having of ho iplnt and 
strength, might some day be written. It js that hope which I have 
tned to fulfil in the following pages and which has necessitated 
the allocation of a separate volume to these seven years of Lord 
CuraoQ s life. 

One more word of explananon seems called for It was the 
tragedy of Lord Canon s life that India, the Jtage of his greatest 
achiev em ents, should have been the scene also of his greatest doa^er 
The senes of events uhlch culminated In his rcsignauon of the 
Viccfoyalty shook him to the foundations of his b^g and left a 
scar upon him which be earned to the grave. He believed that he 
had been the victim of ingratitude and injustice and while he re 
frained during his own hfc time from gmng his version of the 
events he adnutted that rcfflraint had often been difficult and he 
earnestly desired that after his death it might be made known. In 
the pifVurc of events as he saw it, the atntude of some of thoie 
with whom he came into cooflift u*as necessarily such as to cxdtc 
his censure, and the fftOry has been neither an easy nor an agreeable 
one to wntc. Let me only add that juit as 1 ha\x set down nought 
in malice, so have I made no naicment the hiftoncal accuracy of 
which I have not been at pains to verify 

Rosalwiiat 

March, 19x8 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON 


CHAPTER I 

EARLY DAYS IN INDIA 

JANUARY — ^APRIL 1 899 

In India Lord Curzon’s appointment to the Viceroyalty had met 
■with an almost umversaUy favourable reception. Qualms which 
had been felt m Indian pohtical circles on the score of his avowed 
Impenahsm had been quieted by the sympathetic references which 
his farewell speeches m England had contained to the feehngs and 
prejudices of the Indian peoples The Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, then sitting m Madras, which had been cntical 
of the rumoured appomtment before it had been offiaally announced, 
telegraphed a message of welcome, notmg with gratitude his 
expressed sympathy with the people of India, and trusting that a 
pohcy of progress and confidence in them would be followed 
throughout his term of office And when on December the 30th, 
1898, Lord and Lady Cur:?;on landed at Bombay, tliey were warmly 
welcomed by aU classes of the population. 

The counallors of the Bombay Mumcipal Corporation, which 
was the first body to present an Address of welcome, rejoiced that 
they were able to convey to him “ the keen and mtense gratifica- 
tion with which all classes of the people ” had read his declaration 
that m the discharge of the great trust reposed m him he would 
regard it as his duty to remember the differences of race, of chme 
and of creed which separated the majority of the Indian peoples 
from his own, and that it was only by regard, consequently, for 
their feehngs, by respect for their prejudices, by deference even to 
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their scruples, tlut he could hope to succeed In the tisfc which Uy 
before him* And if Indian opimon was gratified by the considcra 
tion shown to It, European soaety equally welcomed the ability 
and industry which he promised to bring to bear upon the many 
problems which were about to claim his attention, and the high 
conception of his duties which his recent utterances had displayed. 

The eager expectations which had been aroused were amply 
satisfied by the manner and matter of the replies which be 
to the many complimentary Addresses which he recerred from a 
variety of interests both Indian and European, during the opening 
days of his term of office. His declaration in the course of the first 
speech which he delivered on Indian soil, that it would be his am- 
bition * to hold the scales even ” between the manifold nationa 
htici and interefts of the land — the British, few in number and 
scattered far and wide under a trying climate in a foreign land, and 
the many racca and beliefs, so composite and yet so divergent, cf 
the indigenous population, was widely quoted and fevourably 
commented on. In the view of the leading European paper of 
Bombay this was the merft satisfiitftory feature of an a dmi ra b le 
speech ** Sympathy widi the native races of Asia, has, icdeed, 
been one of the mo^t striking characteristics of Lord Guxon 1 
life, and if his writings and speeches may be taken to afford a due 
to his policy sympathetic administration will be the keynote of his 
rule. ^ A few days later in Calcutta he re affirmed the primacy 
of place which India occupied In his afedions. * Great In my eyes 
as were the fascinations of Parliamentary life at home, it was in no 
splint of self-denial that 1 surrendered my seat in the House of 
Commons in order to devote the best years of my life to the task 
which had for long been its fiivouiitc pre-occupation. • 

He had every reason to be satisfied with the first impircssioii 
which he had created. Lord Sandhurst, who had found 
tumtics of mgtring rng uin es from cipcnenced pKtsons ^ 

write within a day or two of his dcpiarturc for Calcutta that 
first impressions created were ptjy good, while Lady Curiocs 

M?Ldp,l of Olcnm. 

1899. 
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gracious charm had enchanted all. ** I assure you I do not think 
any couple could have had a better Start on thejr arduous career.” ^ 
In England it was noted with satisfadlion that m his rephes to the 
Addresses which he had received he had shown admirable re- 
straint. “ There have been Indian Viceroys who, on entering office, 
promised more than they were ever able to perform ; others have 
inadvertently displayed the outlmes of some new pohey, with the 
result of setting fire to inflammatory elements of controversy. Lord 
Curzon deserves credit, then, for reservmg judgment until closer 
personal acquaintance with Indian reqmrements adds to the 
information previously acquired dunng his visits to the East.”* 
Lord Curzon himself expressed his satisfaction at his reception at 
the end of his first letter to the Secretary of State — “ I have written 
on one or two other matters to Godley, and will add nothing more 
here except that the reception we receive everywhere is one of 
extraordmary fnendlmess and even enthusiasm, that the chmate is 
superb, and that we both of us start by enjoymg the hfe and the 
work.” 3 

The widespread interest which his appointment had aroused 
was reflected in the vaSt concourse of people that thronged the 
streets of Calcutta to witness his state entry into the Capital. Punc- 
tually at 4 50, on the afternoon of January the 3rd, the state carriage 
contaimng the mcommg Viceroy and Lady Curzon drew up at the 
foot of the great stairway of Government House — that house built 
on the model of his own home m Derbyshire, through whose 
doors he had passed twelve years before, vowmg that the day 
should come when he would return to it, not as a gueSt, but as the 
rightful and duly mstalled occupant of its historic chambers. 

It IS easy to imagmc the feelmgs of pride and satisfied romance 

which mu§l have swept over him as he set foot on the broad sweep 

of steps leading up to the great pillared hall beyond. He was the 

central figure m a dazzlmg -display of that pageantry which 

appealed so irresistibly to him as the essential accompaniment of 

all great pubhc events framed m an Eastern setting. All round 

^Letter from Lord Sandhurst, Governor of Bombay, to W. R. Lawrence, C IJE., 
January 2nd, 1899 

*The Globe, of December 31 St, 1898 

sLetter to the Secretary of State, January izth ,1899, 
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In tbe g»i]y bedecked itreets and the open spaces of Dalhouale 
Squate, through which he had driven b et w een lines of troops, 
were massed the interested inmates of a great onentaj dty Con 
spicuDDs among the tfoopi drawn up within the enclosure of 
Government House were the statuesque, scarlet-clad figures of 
the Vicero/s mounted bodyguard which had escorted him through 
the aty The great white stairway itscli glittered with the uaifoom 
of naval and rnilitary officers beaded by their respfa EU ve chiefs 
and among those who crowded its steps were judges of the High 
Court with the Chief Justice at their head, dvU nffiaab ^nd fn^tn 
beta of the Government, consular officers and representatives of 
foreigo Govcmtncnts and dignitaries of the Chnr^ all mingling 
with a distinguished galaxy of Indian Prmccs and noblcmcm At 
the foot of the stairway was the Llcutaiant Governor of Bengal to 
welcome him as he stepped from the great state carriage , at the 
top the outgoing Viceroy and bis ftaff , while at his side stood the 
lady whose grace and charm had already woo all hearts and for 
whose sake, above all, he desired to be the cynosure of all men « 
eyes As the boom of thirty-one guns reverbented over the dty 
he ascended the steps, and, after the formal presentations which 
etiquette demanded, passed ftom nerw into the cool depths of the 
building which for the next five years and more was to be the 
scene of so much dcvctted labour such brilliant triumphs and, 
ffitflil y, of so bitter and consuming a despair. Well may the 
thoughts which twenty five years later he c o m m itted to pnnt 
have flatbed through his mind as he passed up the steps. As 
Mrh new Governor-Genend ascended the st^is to the assumptioa 
of his great office ■ — such was the piflurc he saw in rctrospcifi— 
— all was novelty btave hopes and high aspirations Alay he 
not, too have had some flcctiug prescience of that b/uemess of 
soul which caused him to add as a sombre postscript to the 
which be had penned—* Down them a few years later he walked 
with feelings very often how different, into the cold dissecting 
chamber of history . , , , 

If any such possibility did, indeed, flash across his mind, it w 
quickly banished by the absorbing intcrcit of the present. December 
t* Bddih GoTenuDCDt to Tivtis,** VoL li, j 
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and Januaty are par excellence the months durmg ■which society in 
Calcutta gives itself up to the pleasures of entertaining and being 
entertained, and the demands upon a new Viceroy who had to 
become acquainted with, and make himself known to, a "wide 
circle of offiaal and non-offiaal society, were proportionately 
mcreased. Lord Curzon has told us that he had a calculation made 
for him which showed that m the month of January the number of 
meals served to •visitors, guests or residents m Government House 
was three thousand five hundred * When some years later the 
Government of India left Calcutta for Delhi, it fell to the Governor 
of Bengal to wear, as proudly as arcumstances would permit, the 
mantle which had fallen upon him from broader shoulders, and 
the extent of the entertainments at Government House at that 
season of the year is mdicated by the consumption of champagne 
■within its walls which, duiing the month of December 1921, 
amounted to one thousand one himdred and fifteen bottles. But 
besides luncheons and dinners there were other soaal functions to 
be crowded mto the opening days of the new reign — a Levee and 
Dra^wing-room dances, and a great State BaU, to which the whole of 
Calcutta society flocked On the mght of this brdhant function you 
could hardly see the ball-room for the people, wrote one who was 
present ; and he added, if pohtically it was too early to forecast 
the new reign, “ soaaUy and personally it is alreadv an assured 
tnumph.”2 The Viceroy himself, writing to Sir A Godley on the 
26th of January, mentioned the soaal demands made on him. “ It 
IS three weeks smce I assumed office to-morrow. Withm that time 
we have had Levee, Dra^wmg-room, State Ball, State Evening 
Party, three big dinners of sixty, and four or more of 20-30, so we 
have not been idle ” 

There awaited him m the admimstrative field a mass of work 
which might well have appalled a less rapaaous worker “All 
the papers at home and here congratulate me on taking the helm 
at a comparatively easy and untroubled time. They do not know, 
what 1 find upon examination, that almost every one of the bigger 
questions which occupied the attention of my predecessor has been 

^“British Government m India,” Vol I, cb 5 

*Mr G W Steevens, in the Daily Mail, February 17th, 1899 
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left ovet for me to solve.” > And the time not given over to enter 
taming and to other public fonftioiia waj spent in the great room 
tdth its big verandah in the soutb-wrft wing of Lord Wcllcslc/s 
Stately palace, in which the long line of Govcmoo-Gcneral from 
his day onwards had lived and laboured— the Hftoilc room which 
had witnessed " discussions as agitated and dedsions as heavily 
charged with frtc as any private appartment in the wide circum- 
ference of the British Empire.”* Here ”from lo lun. with 
the exception of an hour or two for meals, or a pubbe funftion 
or a private dnve, until 2 ami, on the following morning or some- 
times later * 3 Imrd Cuezon sat; pondering his policy on ab the 
diverse problems of Indian, government, and wr e ftHng fcvemhly 
with those ponderous files whose wordy voluminousness so 
exasperated him, impciimg him to unburden himself In dithy 
tambs of mordant condemnadoa. As he probed ftcadfly inm 
the formidable series of problems which his attention, 

from queftions of high pobey, such as the safeguarding of 
the Indian Empire from foreign aggression aii currency 
reform, to Important domestic que^oos, such as educational 
reform or the improvement of agriculture and the develop- 
ment of irrigation on a grand scale, he railed impanendy at the 
oWtades which bioched the way to quick decisions #tiil more to 
prompt and cfleftivc aftion. The system of working ^hcrc is so 
radically vidous that a ftage arises at which a queftion gets tied up 
in a tangle of manuscript and pnnt in which the real issues arc 
ut terl y obscured and fixun which no one seems able to citneate it. < 
Among the many firSt-class qucftions which he found urgently 
demanding sohidon was the ease of the Khyber a branch of the 
larger cjuc^on of frondcr admini^radon. '* I have spent *cvcn 
hours OQ the Khyber papers only and am not much nearer the end.” 
At which point the vials of his wrath arc u ns ea l ed and poured 
forth in a torrent of withering sarcasm. 

” Your Despatch o£Auga& the jth arrives. It goes to the 
Foreign Department, thereupon clerk No i paraphrases 

Letter to Sk A Godky •ftcmtrd* Loid KUbocken, Jotary »6th, if». 

Brfdih Gorenjmert m locEt,** VoL L cb- J 
iHid, 

♦Letter to tb* Secrettiy of St*te, Jtmouy ityy- 
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and comments upon it over 41 folio pages of print of his own 
composition, dealmg solely with the Khyber suggestions m it. 
Then comes clerk No. 2 with 21 more pages upon clerk No. i. 
Then we get to the -region of AssiSt^t Secretaries," Deputy 
Secretaries, and Secretaries. All these gentlemen State their 
worthless views at equal length. Fmally we get to the top of 
the scale, and we find the Viceroy and the Mihtary Member, 
with a proper regard for their digmty, expanding themselves 
over a proportionate space of prmt. Then these papers 
wander about from Department to Department, and amid the 
various Members of Council. Each has his say, and the 
result IS a sort of hterary Bedlam. I am grapphng with this 
vile system m my own Department, but it has seated itself 
hke the Old Man of the Sea upon the shoulders of the Indian 
Government, and every man accepts, while deplormg, the 
burden ” ^ 

At the end of three months’ effort to make an impression upon 
“this vile system,” he records his progress m a letter to Mrs. 
Craigie, better known to the world as John Ohver Hobbes — ' 
“ Government here .... has become very ponderous and slow. I 
am proddmg up the animal with mo§t vigorous and unexpefled 
digs, and it gambols plamtively under the novel spur. Nothmg has 
been done hitherto imder six months. When I suggest six weeks, 
the attitude is one of pamed surprise , if six days, one of pathetic 
protest , if six hours, one of Stupefied resignation ” * 

Nevertheless, he found it possible withm three months of his 
assumption of office to outhne for himself a suffiaently formidable 
programme of reform ; and by the end of March he was already 
talking defimtely of “ twelve important questions ... to which, as 
soon as I have the time, I propose to address myself ” Curiosity was 
naturally aroused, but the time for satisfying it had not yet come. 
“ What these questions are I do not propose to reheve the curiosity 
of Hon Members by now informing thefn.” 3 They coyered^ a 
suffiaently wide field and give an indication of the comprehensive 

^Letter fom the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, January 26th, 1899. 

*Lctter dated April 17th, 18^9 

sSpeech when bringing Legislative Council to a close, March 27th, 18991 
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gnp which the new Viceroy was ta k ing of the whole extent of die 
interests which came withhl his purview They ranged from re- 
form of the edncational syitem to a radical altctation in the depart 
tt ie n t al methods of ttanmSing business , from the thorough over 
hauling of the Archeological Dqjartmcnt to the in&taaoii of an 
Impcnal library in Calcutta r from a projed for the employment of 
young Jnduns of good family in the army to a revision of the Qvil 
Service leave roles, under which the continuity of admmiJtrarion 
seemed to him to be rapidly breaking down , and from the Punjab 
frontier to the cooStruAion of a railway to SiSan — that railway which 
ten yean eathet be had declared to be ‘ the lca5t aggressive, the 
cheapetft and the mo^t profitable of countetaiSing the nKnacc 

to India of Russian pohey in Persia. * From the ftir which his 
a<31vitics in these dificrent fields of adminrftratlon caused he derived 
a certam measure of amused satis&fricm. *Mary Is adored by every 
one here, and I am regarded with mingled bewilderment and pain.* * 

The greater number of queftions which he had m mind when 
delivenflg h£s speech to the Ijcglsiatfvc Council were to receive his 
attenttofl as soon as time permitted. He looked forward to gnpphng 
with them donng the rrtming summer in the comparative quiet of 
Simla. In the meantime there were urgent matters adllng for in- 
stant sittention. In an Address of welcome presented to him by the 
Munlapal Corporation of Calcutta shortly after his arrival reference 
was made to a Bill for rcconitmflmg the governing body of the 
city, involving wide and fiir teaching changes and a syfftem 
diSenng fr6m the of monidpal self-government which have 
been followed In Gdeutta dimng the lait quarter of a century 
Not many days had passed before he was looking seriously into 
this matter 

From the first he di sFkgd the Bill whidi was before the Bengal 
Legislative CoundL It seemed to him to have been drafted p^rdy 
In panic and partly in anger It had, howcvci^ been introduced 
by a former Lieatcnant-Govctnoi of the Province, had been 
accqited by Sir John Woodbum the present Lieutcuant-GmTmor, 
endorsed by the Government of India, sanffioned by the 
of State and Stoutly defended in scores of ofBoal speeches. Yet the 

See Voll, |*ae jp{L Utter to Mr*. Calgfc, April iTiK 
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more he saw of it the less he hked it. The old Q)rporation had been 
condemned for indBaency. The Bill which had been drawn up, 
while purporting to retain the Indian complexion of the 
governing body, sought to transfer aftual control over the 
aSairs of the aty to an Executive Committee largely British m 
charafter and composition. The device seemed to him to be a 
clumsy and mischievous form of dualism, a jejune attempt to con- 
stitute an tmpertum in tmperto wholly illogical m prinaple and 
doomed to failure m pra&ce. And before the end of March he had 
definitely deaded that he could not give his sanffaon to any such 
measure. He was assisted to this conclusion by the growing volume 
of opimon hostile to the Bill. Indian pohticians clamoured loudly 
agamSt the measure on the platform and m the press ; Enghsh 
opimon, which had originally been inchned to support it, became 
critical , the confidence even of its promoters was gradually being 
shaken, while the offiaal who, as Chairman of the existing body, had 
ample first-hand experience on which to base his conclusions, drew 
up a private mdiftment of the measure “ which, if it ever became 
pubhc, would blow the Bill out of the water in a day.” ^ 

It was finally deaded that at the conclusion of its consideration 
by the Bengal Legislative Council that body should adjourn till 
July, that the BiU should be submitted by the Viceroy to the Secre- 
tary of State with an mdication of his objeffaons to it and various 
proposals for meeting them, together with a request for the latter’s 
opmion regarding the whole matter. 

The consideration of this difficult and dehcate subject had made 
ver)- large demands upon the Viceroy’s time. Not only had he 
spent many hours discussmg the Bill itself with Sir John Wood- 
bum, but he had devoted a great deal of thought to possible alter- 
natives. And before leavmg Calcutta he had outlined a scheme 
based upon certain broad prmaples, mcluchng a redudion of the 
existing Corporation to more manageable proportions ; the creation 
of a body which would both provide opportumties for such Indians 
as took a genuine mtereSt m muniapal afiairs, and, by givmg a 
British element a position which would not leave it wholly at the 
mercy of an Indian majority, would mduce Enghshmen to come 
^Letter £tom the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, Match i6th, 1899 
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forward and tcrvc on it. and, laftly provision for a logical and 
proportionate relation between the Corporation and its various 
Committees upon which the bulk of the work would devolve. TTiii 
sketch, he thought, might supply the basis for a very useful Bill to 
be introduced later in the year He had every reason for regarding 
the time given to the matter as well spent. The passage of a Bill of' 
which he disapproved had been obviated , time for the considera 
tion of a more suitable measure had been gained, and the temporary 
elimination of a troublesome quefeon from his daily programme of 
work made room for other important and, possibly not less in 
terefting fubjefis 

Amongit these was a matter on which he determined to legislate 
before the dose of the Session at the end of March. In a country in 
which more than seventy per cent, of the population depend up>on 
agriculture in one form or another for their livelihood anything 
adversely afFcfring crop produfrion is a senons matter, and for 
aome little tLcue paft the producers of Indian sugar had been feeling 
the competmon of bouncy fed sugar from continental Europe. 
The nineteenth century had, indeed witnessed a remarkable alrtn 
don in the balance of trade in this commodity At the beginning of 
the century India had been in exporting country by the end of it 
she had become an importer and was drawing her supplies from the 
very countnes which had formerly been her befi customers. There 
was a saying amongSt die peasants of the Umted Provinces where 
sugar cultivation was earned on over extensive traBs of country, 
that sugar canq was to other tillage as the elephant to other bcaits , 
and the grower and the refiner were finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete successfully with the bounty-fed produB of the European 
beet growers, the Imports of which had increased from ia,oco cwt. 
ten years before to more fhan r ooo ooo cwt. in j 896-97 

Representations on the subjeB by the Bengal Chamber of Com 
merce, supported by rhe Otarnb ers of htadras and Upper India had 
been subimtted to Lord Elgin s Government and had formed 
the rubjcB of anxious co r res p ondence with the Secretary of State. 
No one was optnniStic enough to suppose that the bounty giving 
countries would voluntarily ag r e e to aliolish the bounties and it was 
generally held in TnrBa that the Imposition of countervailing dudes 
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was the only pra£Hcal alternative. A Conference of the countries 
interested in the matter was to be held at Brussels durmg the summer 
of 1898, and when pressmg for representation thereat the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce had written — “ Countervailmg duties are 
India’s only weapon of defence, and if her representative at the 
Conference is not allowed to use it, he wiU appear there as a mere 
suppheant for favour or pity — a role which is, as it seems to this 
Chamber, neither digmfied nor calculated to facilitate an attam- 
ment of the 'ob]e£l m view.” 

The argument was difficult to rcsiSt ; but the traditional economic 
orthodoxy of Great Bntian coloured the outlook of Lord Elgm’s 
Government. While they admitted that the increased importation 
of sugar might have reduced the profits of the refineries m India, 
they were not prepared to admit that it was materially afFefting the 
cultivator , and m'a Despatch dated May the 5 th had declared that 
glad though they would be to see the bounties abohshed, they would 
not be willing to impose countervailing duties if they were not. 
The Brussels Conference separated without achievmg anything, and 
m August the Secretary of State had mvited from the Government 
of India a further and fuller expression of their views on the question 
of countervailing duties. Such was the position when Lord Cur7on 
took over charge from Lord Elgm, and he had not been in office 
many days before his Government received a further communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State covering a memorial from a large 
number of planters m Mauritius, praymg for the imposition of such 
duties to protefl them m the Indian market, together with a sheaf 
of correspondence which made it clear that the Colomal secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlam, heartily supported the petition. 

Short though the time had been. Lord Curzon had already taken 
the matter up, and a Despatch from his Government crossed that 
from the Secretary of State. The views of the Government of 
India, as now set forth, showed a marked advance m favour of 
countervaihng duties. Sir J. Westland, the Fmance Member, had 
been a httlc fearful that India was wanted as a ^talking horse “ from 
behind whom the Home Government propose to slay an mdepen- 
dent quarry” , ^ but under the mspiration of the Viceroy the Govem- 
*Lettcr from Lord Curzon to Su: A Godlcy, February 23rd, 1899. 
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mctit rapidly plocfccd up courage, and a Bill providing for counter^ 
vaflmg duties was announced m the press on Marcli the 6th and 
introduced in the Lcgisktrve Council on March the loth. So well 
was It received by all shades of opinion in India, that Sir James 
Westland found defence of it superfluous. ‘I am glad to rhmlr 
from the public notices which I have see u of the legislation now 
before the Council that I am not called upon to defend it, It has 
been generally approved of.” 

On March the 20th the Bill was passed, and in the speech with 
which he summed up the debate Lord Cuizon was careW to point 
out that it constituted no departum from a policy of free trade, 
since the bounties which It was designed to countetafr were them- 
selves a violation of that dofrnne. I do not thmlr that we need 
pay much attention, therefore to the muttcrlngs of the High Pnests 
at the Free Trade shrines Their oracks do not Stand precisely at their 
ongmaJ premium. This is not a quefeon of economic orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy it Is a question ofrc-^iiablishing a fiscal balance whichhas 
been deflefred for their own advantage, and to our injury, by certain 
of our forei^ competicocs.' And confirming what had been said 
earlier by Sir James WcStland as to the weight of Indian opinion 
behind the measure — ** I do not hesitate to say that few measure* 
have ever passed through this Council with a greater weight of 
qualified and homogeneous opinion behind them. 

Later in the year the afriofl of the Government of India was 
diallcngcd in die House of Commons, and a vote of censure on 
the Government for san^ooing it was moved by Sir Henry Fowler 
But from the point of view of the Opposition this manccavre was a 
failure, and in the division the Govonment obtained a majority of 
over 140 or some forty more than had been tipc^Qcd. News of the 
afrioa of the Government of India had certainly created some 
excitement but public opinion as certainly supported It. In a 
letter to Lord Curzon soon after the passage of the Bill Sir A. Godlcy 
expressed surprise at the small amount of eddasm and resrftancc 
which developed and gradficadon at the support which the 
measure was receiving even from orthodox economist* of high 
authority Let me add that very much of this is owing, I believe, 
to youi <rTr.-llfnf speech in Coimcil , which produced a very good 
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eflfeft here.” I The Secretary of State was equally complimentary 
“ Several men came up to me and told me that they had mtended to 
vote agam§t your legislation, but our case was so conclusive, when 
fully Stated, that they felt that not only had we done the nght thing 
but that they had no option but to support us ... I therefore 
heartily congratulate you upon the effeft of your first legislation ; 
not only wiU it be beneficial to India, but it muSt make people here 
reconsider their views in connexion with the bounties, and I hope 
that we may be able to arrive at some conclusion with foreign nations 
by the adoption of a penal clause agamSt those who will not agree 
to abohsh their system of bounty.” ^ 

The passage of the BiU constituted a defimte achievement. It 
was something positive done, and Lord Curzon derived from it the 
gratification which he always found m any aft of accomphshment. 
To be able to put away m its appropriate pigeon-hole a file of 
papers with the word ** done ” written across it was always a source 
of very real satisfaftaon to him. 

But while he attached due importance to measures he did not 
underrate the importance of men And if he brought xmtiring 
industry to bear upon his Study of the unending volume of papers 
that came before him, he brought a penetrating judgment to aid 
him m his Study of men. “ A fatiguing but as I think pleasurable 
obhgation here is that of receiving the many persons, both native and 
European, who have the nght to call. I have seen many scores in 
this way ; and much good I am convinced is done by these pnvate 
and informal conversations.” 3 The pleasure which the person 
honoured with an mterview denved from it did not always, appar- 
ently, come up to expedfations. Some of them enjoyed “ the 
prolonged pleasure of talking of coming far more than the short- 
hved sensation of the visit itself.” 4 Of a Frontier Chief of some 
htde importance in his own sphere the Viceroy wrote — “ I had con- 
sented to receive him, mtending by no means to flatter him . . but 
to tell him that his whole future lay in loyalty to us.” 5 It is difiicult 
to resist the conclusion that this was “ the petty chief from the 

^Letter dated March 24th, 1899 ^Letter dated June i6tfa, 1899 

sLetter to Secretary of State, February 23rd, 1899. 
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North Weft Frontier,” of whom he wrote many yeans kter “ His 

native attendant rexnarted to one of my ftaff u Ha mafter went 
away, that he left the presence of the Viceroy sweated and sur 
prised-* 

In his pasalon for effidcncy and his horror of ineptitude, Lord 
Cocon's gu mming up of tiiose who served under him did not always 
err on the side of chanty Of one high official he said— “ He re 
minds me of the title of one of Anthony Hope s novels,” though of 
which he was discreetly silent. Of another he wrote, ''He is a 
pleasant m a n to meet and even to argue with , but on fjaper he is 
somewhat of a gladiator ’ and of a third. He is hardly the 
Arthur to lead a round table of knights upon any v er y novel or 
venturesome queft. * Of those who Impressed Hm kvourably he 
spoke m high terms and in hii judgments he was seldom at ftult. 

We have here in Calcutta a Judge of the High Court named 
Jenktns who, In less tiia/r three years, has made a considcrahle 
reputation both for capaaty on tlw bench and for general energy 
and popularity • Mr Justice Jenkins achieved the unique distjnc 
tion of becoming Chief Juftice of the High Court of Bombay of 
retiring on the pension attaching to thatdngh pidioal office , of 
being caeght up almoft immediately into tiie Council of India in 
Whitehall , of reverting to India as Quef Juftice of the High Court 
of Cfllcjffg, firom wHch office he retired once more in 191J as Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins K.CJ.E-, to become a Member of t^ Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council. It 13 a further tribute to his capti 
vating personality that he was the gobjeft of encomiums at the hands 
of Lord Minto and Lord Motley every wHt as warm as those 
which he had drawn from Lord Gnron. I realty don’t th i nk T can 
spare Jenkins * wr ote Lord Motley in reply to a requeft from Lord 
Minto tiwf he might be sent out to preside over the High Court of 
C^entta. He is one of the two or three moft vaHahlc men on my 
council 3 , and later, \sdica it had been deaded, after all, that Six 
T ■flwrrtirf Jenkins should return to India— He has been of im 
mense value to me about reforms — and a more willing ready and 

t" Biidth Go ronm ent fa VoL 1. t*ge iig. 

Letttt to tbe Sccte»ir of Shttc, dtied E^jraiy xjtti. itj^. 

JUtttt from Lord Mtafcy to Lord Mloto, Aagoft 6tli, 1 joS 
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resourceful man in the legal and legislative hne it has never been 
my fortune to meet. Besides that he has made a grand sacrifice of 
personal ease and domestic comfort m consenting to exchange his 
snug life here for a return to Calcutta, and only because he "was told 
that you desired it, and that I thought it would be for the pubhc 
good.” I 

Lord Curzon was early on the look-out for those men of vuale 
charaffer upon whom rather than upon big battahons, as he had 
told the House of Commons a year before, he pinned his faith to 
render secure our position on the North We^ Frontier. He was to 
meet a number of frontier officers durmg his visit to Lahore on his 
way from Calcutta to Simla ; but already before leavmg the capital 
he had been weighing in the balance men whose names had come 
before him m the course of his offiaal correspohdence. One such 
officer he found “ umversaUy regarded as a bull m a chma shop ” ; 
another was without “ the knowledge, and I did not find m him the 
quahty or fibre that are essential ” With another, however, he was 
most favourably impressed from the fir§t. His attention had been 
attraffed by an admirably planned and skilfully executed raid again§t 
a recalatrant sefhon of frontier tribesmen, “ The mo§t bnUiant little 
feat performed on the frontier for many a day.” * The officer respon- 
sible was Captam G. Roos-Keppel, “ A mo§t capable and rehable 
young frontier officer, qmte of the old school.” 3 This early estimate 
was amply vindicated by the officer’s subsequent career, for when m 
1919 Sir George Roos-Keppel, G.C I.E , K.C.S I , retired from 
service in India, he had fiUed with smgular diStmfhon the highest 
office which the frontier had to offer — ^that of Chief Commissioner 
of the North WeSt Frontier Province — and left behind him a name 
which wiU rank high on the scroll on which are inscribed those 
names which have passed mto the passionate history of these turbu- 
lent border-lands. 

Before leaving for Lahore Lord Curzon had, mdeed, not only 
made considerable progress with his examination of the problems of 
the North WeSt Frontier, but had dealt forcefully with a cnsis of 
international proportions, which had arisen beyond the immediate 

^Letter from Lord Modey to Lord Isfrnto, March 12th, 1909 
^Letter to the Secretary of State, March 9th, 1899. ilbtd 
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pudieus of the frontier. But these matters mna be dealt ^Plth in a 

separate chapter No wonder that on the eve of his departure from 

Calcutta he should have written to the Secretary of State, ‘ It has 
been a very busy, and I hope, fruitful, three months. I tHinV any 
one here wotild tell you that more has been put into that rifni> than 
has, as a role, been attempted before ” ^ or that he should have 
offered up thanks, as he did in a letter to a friend, for ‘ the help 
beyond m easure ” which he had derived from his previous know- 
ledge of India, * 

There was one small cloud m an otherwise serene sky On 
February the 3rd an attempt — fortunately unsuccesafal — ^was made 
on the life of a pohtical officer in Poona, and five days later two 
Brahmin gentlemen Messrs, G S and R. S Dravld, who had given 
information to the police, leading to the conviffion of the murderer 
of Mr Rand and Lieutenant Aycift titf summer before, were shot 
dead in the fftreets of the aty The terroosanon of witnesses and 
jurymen which in after years made it so difficult to obtain convic 
tioos m such cases in the ordinary courts had not yet developed, and 
on this occasion the afr was followed by swift retiJbudon, and the 
perpetratofs of the rt ime, Vtsudeo Chapekar, a brother of the man 
who had been executed for the assassination of Mr Rand, and his 
accomphee, Ranadc, were found gmlty by a unanimous vcrdift of 
the jury and sentenced to death. 


Le tter Me^efa r 

Ti. n i» f to Sit Henadl Rodd, Aptll 9 th 1^99' 
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CHAPTER n 


PROBLEMS ON AND BEYOND THE FRONTIER 
JANUARY — ^APRIL 1 899 

The questions dealt with in the la§t chapter had necessarily occupied 
a prominent place m the Viceroy’s programme of work. But exa£t- 
ing though they were, they did not prevent him from caStmg his 
eye, at the very outset of his term of office, over the long land 
frontiers which had always possessed so great a fascmation for 
him, and takmg ^ock of the position at different points of contafl 
with possibly hostile neighbours. And m more than one direflion 
he found unwelcome mchcations of the attention which Russia was 
paymg to India and the adjacent coimtries. At Rangoon, where no 
Russian mercantile mtereSts of any sort existed, the Russian Govern- 
ment was seeking to eStabhsh a vice-consulate AgamSt this proposal 
the Viceroy entered a vigorous protest. In far away Kashgar the 
Russian representative was adopting a markedly hostile attitude 
towards the British agent, “and was utihsmg his want of consular 
rank to behtde and disparage him m the eyes of the Chinese.” ^ We 
had ample grounds under our Treaties with China for claimmg con- 
sular rank for our representative, and Lord Curzon expressed a 
Strong hope that Lord Sahsbury would take the matter up with the 
Chinese Government. 

Nearer the northern frontier he viewed with some concern the 
relations between Sikhim and Tibet. The former was under our 
protection, and we had, therefore, definite obhgations towards her 
ruler, yet when her borders were violated by the Tibetans we were 
'Letter to the Secretary of State, January 19th, 1899 
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obliged, in accordance with oifcng diplomatic engagements, to 
apply for redress to Qdm. The posihon vas * moS ignomJafous, 
and the use of the Chinese Amhan, as an intctmcdiary, an admitted 
fiircc. * At a la te r date the dipkimatic fifllon under whirh niirw^ 
as the BuzcTuhi Power, claimed the right of condufling the foreign 
affiiirs of Hbct^ gave nsc to large developments culminating m an 
expedition on a considerable scale to That was not to be 

until 1904 » hut the Despatch which may be said to have set in 
motion this momentous train of events was penned in the opening 
weeks of 1899, and the moft pregnant paragraph in the original 
draft of it was in the Viceroy's own handwriting 

Withm the fionder itself Lord Corzon found, to his surprise, an 
ahnoft complete absence of friendly in ter co u rse between die Govern 
ment of India and Nepal This isolation of a powerful na^bour 
seemed to him to be anomalous and unwise, and he at once gave 
evezj encouragement to the Prime ItCnrftcf who was the a(r feetp 
ruler of the country, to pay an official visit to Calcutta, while 
forming in his own mind the ambition of being the fitA Indian 
Viceroy to visit its capital, Kathmandu In due coarse mrimaPoa 
was received that the Maharaja Prune Mintecr wcruld be pleased to 
come to Calcutta, for die purpose of paying his respoSs to the new 
Viceroy He is very senaftive about the reception he will meet 
with but all, I thinly has been satisftfiorily arranged.”* At the 
finP- official audiccicc which the dlftmguiahed visitor was granted 
the Viceroy Informed him of his hope to rctam in person, in due 
course, the compliment which the ruler of Nepal had paid him. 

‘ This I believe, rather took the breath away of the Nepalese 
Embassy ”3 , but he hoped by his attitude at subsequent Interviews 
to df^rm any suspicion of interference in the affairs of the State to 
which this gnn nn nrrmmt might have given use. 

Continuing his survey of the ftontJer wrftwards, his eye alighted 
next upon the long, sinuous traft of rugged and hungry mountain 
land which la the doily trans-Indus plain, and served the 

purpose of a va 5 t entanglement separating off the Indian Empire 
from the Kingdom of Afghamitan— a turbulent Alsatia which at 

Letter to the SecictttT of Shtte, hirrth 13^ tSp,. 

OU, Jtautrx iCtb, liff. JjHi, PeWi, 5th, l!?,. 
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one moment mvited and the next repelled the soliatude of Great 
Bntam ; a fatal magnet to the venturesome, a bugbear to the 
timid, and, sooner or later, the despair of all who attempted to solve 
the perennial problem which it presented. For Lord Curzon, as 
mu§t be apparent from what has already been written, it possessed 
an irresistible attraffaon, and he loSt htde time m getting to grips 
with Its thorny complexities. 

As far back as the autumn of 1897, before the end of the Tirah 
campaign was clearly m sight, the Secretary of State had telegraphed 
to Lord Elgin, urging that a pohtical settlement should follow as 
speedily as possible on the termination of military operations in the 
field ; and on January 28th, 1898, he had forwarded a long Despatch 
to the Government of India reviewmg the events of the paSt and 
outlining the broad principles underlymg the frontier policy to which 
Her Majesty’s Government were resolved to adhere. These were, m 
brief, the concentration of military forces to the beSt possible 
advantage to enable the Government to discharge its responsibihties 
and the avoidance of any extension of admtniSlrative control over 
the mdependent tribes occupying the twenty-five thousand square 
miles of territory which lay between the admimStrative frontier of 
British India and the pohtical frontier of AfghamStan As a matter of 
detail — though detail of the highest importance — the maintenance of 
the Khyber pass as a safe artery of communication and of trade was 
specifically laid down as an essential measure, whether viewed from 
the Standpomt of the obhgations of Government to the Amir of 
AfghamStan or from that of the protection of Bntish subjedfs. Thus 
the broad pohcy to be pursued had been laid down and the task 
awaiting the new Viceroy was that of determining how beSt to apply 
the prmaples to the aftual circumstances as he found them 

It seemed to him that before deahng with the question as a whole 
the ground might convemently be cleared by the disposal of certain 
subsidiary matters, such as the mihtary dispositions necessary to 
give command of the avenues of approach to the more important 
Strategic positions on or beyond the admimStrative frontier And 
It was to these preliminary questions that he devoted his attention 
durmg his first three months m Calcutta, before plungmg mto “ the 
vortex of the larger issue which has engulfed and drowned so 
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many disputants donmg the pa* twenty years.* * He was quick to 
come to conclusions on these points, and he drafted and submitted 
to his colleagues notes dealing with the Khyber, Chltral and Samana 
in rapid succession. There remained the Tochi and Gomal positions, 

which he was anxious to deal with and which he doubtless would 
have disposed of with die same cclcnty had it not been for the 
dilatonness of the Ponjab Government In submitting its views. 
* For five months,* he wrote later, the qneftion has lam forgotten 
in a pigeon hole in Lahore and would very likely not have emerged 
for five months more but for my mtcrvcntioii. * 

It soon became dear that neither the soldiers who hoped for, not 
the prophets who had predifted, a policy involving the expenditure 
of huge sums upon the fortification of the fronner were going to be 
gratified. ** I do not want to go and spend a lot of money on the 
Khyber. I have a ftrong a pnon diftru* of mihtary schemes for 
great defensive po*s and forts on and across the border. *J His 
solution of the mihtary problem was m fiift, very fiw from 
being that of an eager adherent of the forward school The be* 
concentration of our military forces was to be found m the with 
diawal of Bntish and Indian regular troops to bases within 
the admmiftrative frontiet. Advanced pofis in tribal territory 
ahould be held by tribal levies and commumcatiQn between 
sudi outpofo and their bases should take the shape, where neces- 
sary, of hght narrow-gauge railways I want to have all our 
troops ready when we call upon th^ for the big thing s in*etd of 
waited on the small thmgs. Easy hnes of advance, troops 
ready to Tnarrh without delay and light railways to hurry on their 
transport from th^ base — these s eem to be the principles at which we 
should aim.” -4 It will be seen that his sohition of the military prob- 
lem was founded on the pnndplca which he had outlined In hb 
much discussed spdeefa in the House of Commons a year earlier 
namely, that we should sclcd the Imea of commumcation which it 
was nccessarv to keep open diat we should enter into confidential 
relations with the tribes that we should concentrate our forces In 


Letter to the Secreisfr of St*tt Febrocy i6t^ iS99 
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carefully chosen positions instead of difiusing them over scattered 
areas, and that, recogmsmg that it was by force of character rather 
than by weight of cannon that we should moSl successfully acquire 
control over the frontier tribes, we should seleff our frontier officers 
with speaal care. ^ His was, mdeed, a moderate and economical 
pohcy earned agamSt a considerable weight of military opmion. 
It ought to have rejoiced the heart of the Westminster Gazette, whose 
ideal Viceroy was ‘‘ a man of weight and authority who could Stand 
up to all encroachmg mihtary gentlemen and refuse to be pushed 
into a forward frontier pohcy by any exaggerated alarm about 
remote dangers ” * 

His proposals for dealing with the Khyber which were accepted 
by his colleagues resulted m a savmg of at leaSt six lakhs of rupees on 
the scheme of elaborate fortification which had hitherto held the 
field at an estimated coSt of eight or nine lakhs. Yet so persistent was 
the behef m some quarters that he was bent upon a coStly forward 
pohcy where the frontier was concerned, that to his extreme 
annoyance and disguSt a message was telegraphed home to The 
Times, charging him with havmg san&oned an expenditure of 
twelve lakhs on the fortification of the pass. 

Having earned his Government with him in the matter of the 
Khyber, he proceeded with his proposals for deahng with Chitral 
and Samana. As m the case of the Khyber, schemes for the elaborate 
fortification of these places were brushed aside. “ Our military 
authonties appear to have passed from an extreme of confidence 
before the to campaign mto a corresponding extreme of pamc 
smee, and are satisfied with nothing short of gigantic forts large 
enough to hold enormous garnsons and Strong enough to resist 
an attack by the whole Russian army.” 3 But the pohcy underlying 
his proposals for deahng with the mihtary aspeft of the frontier 
problem was Steadily winnmg ground. Early m March he re- 
potted that Sir William Lockhart, with whom he had discussed 
matters before the latter Started on a tour of personal mspe£hon 
along the frontier, seemed ready to accept with some modifications 

*See Vol I, page 300 

'^Westminster Gazette of AugpSl loth, 1898 

sLettcr to the Secretary of State, February 16th, 1899 
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'* the more modeft cona^tion of our militaty rcsponsOjUltles there 
which I have ventored to put forward ” 1 and on March the 30th 
he was able to inform the Secretary of State that he had carried hu 
Sa m ana proposals “ -with scarcely any difficulty ” Decadom with 
regard to the remaining advanced po^ were taken datmg the 
summer, and cady in Auguft the pohey which had by then received 
the san&on of the Secretary of State was made known to the 
public. 

The press, both in India and in Great Britain, was quick to grasp 
the importance of the decisions which had been and was 

almofi unanimous m its approval. The Ttmts of declared ihat 
thty con^dtuted * the moft important work hitherto undertaken by 
iord Cur2on in the domam of Indian ftatcsmanship,** and added 
that he had gone fiir towards pleasing all aides m an extremely 
embittered controversy » Officr wnters commended die policy 
equally upon economic and upon political grounds In England die 
Speftator expressed cordiaJ approval of the new policy which will 
cost compantTvely little, yet increase, if an emergency arises our 
means of Stdkdng rapidly and hard.”? On one point only were any 
senous doubts entertained — whether the tribal ienes xpould in all 
cases prove worthy of the confidence which was now being placed 
in tby^. In the opinion of Tin Tfwts which approved generally 
of wfaat was bang done, the lawlessness recently displayed by the 
Waadria provided jo^uficatian for such doubts And the writer 
commented pointedly on the fiift that whereas the policy was based 
largely on an increase of Strategic railways the Khyber railway had 
apparently been dropped. < 

Lord Curton was little moved by thcac fears concerning the 
tribal levies because he believed that they rented upon a xnisapprc- 
bcnsioDu I am hopcfiil, but not a bit over-sanguiue, as to the 
success of the expenment When, however, Tin Tt0ts says there is 
great risk, because the Wartri levies have already shown of what 
treacherous matcflai they arc made, the writer is ignorant of t^ 
dificrencc between the old SiDahdan levies— who were salaried 

tetta:to^SecretMtfofSt*lt,i>i*rcbi 6 A it 99 - 

Timu tf Anjpiit Sth. 1899. 

iSptei^tr Aagoft 12&, 1899 

41m Tiav/ AagoA 8th, l8$^ 
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loafers and ruffians, and whom we are abohshing — and the new 
levies, who will he a semi-military corps, not under corrupt Mahks, 
but under British officers.” ^ On the other hand, the omission from 
the programme of a railway up the Khyber was certainly open to 
comment, for there had been a time when Lord Curzon had himself 
argued Strongly m favour of such a projeft. s This particular railway 
had been abandoned because, on a careful re-consideration of aU the 
arcumStances, he had come to the conclusion that the time was 
inopportune for pressmg it. He was doubtful of the feasibihty of 
conStrufting a broad-gauge railway through the pass, and until it 
was definitely eStabhshed that the alternative route up the Kabul 
nver valley was not superior, he dechned to embark on so coStly 
an undertaking. He thought, too, that to construct a railway of 
any sort through tlie tortuous defiles of the Khyber would be to 
put too valuable a hostage in the hands of the Afridis, while it 
would also be likely to create an impression throughout the frontier 
that the Government were about to embark upon a pohey of 
occupation He was confirmed m his attitude towards the projeft 
by a clear intimation from the Amir of AfghamSlan of the ffiStaSte 
with which the latter would view the approach of such a railway to 
his own frontier. That the Indian Government could build railways 
up to the limits of its own terntones that potentate conceded, for 
there was no one to say it nay ; but m the event of such a railway 
bemg conStrufted he made it clear that it would run to the boundary 
only, for it would not be extended into AfghamStan ** to the extent 
of even a smgle span ” 3 

Not until something more than a quarter of a century had elapsed 
did the Khyber railway become an accomphshed fadi 

Much had happened m the mterval to render the moment for its 
conStrudhon opportune The Amir Amanuhah, with less vdsdom 
than his predecessor, the Amir HabibuUah, had embarked upon his 
ill-Starred and short-hved adventure across the frontier which came 
to be known as the third Afghan war. Another Viceroy, 4 speakmg 
to a greatly enlarged Legislative Assembly, on August the 20th, 1920, 

^Letter to Sir A C Lyall, August 23rd, 1899. 

^See Vol I, page 298 

sLetter from the Amir of AfghamStan to the Viceroy, April 4th, 1899. 

♦Lord Chelmsford 
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declared that " the continual and gratuitous prorocatian ” on the 
part of the tribes to 'which this outbreak had givea rwe could no 
longer be tolerated, and riiat among the measures to be taWry to 
cnahk his Govemment to deal with the situation would be the 
confiruaion of a broad-gauge railway {tom Jamnid to the Afghan 
frontier Xhere can be httle doubt t hat In the altered ri fm infra fj rfTi 
Lord Cuizon would have come to a similar decision, and when, on 
Novemberthe and, 1915, Sfr Charles Inncs on behalf of the Viceroy, 
fonnaKy declared t^ railway open, he reminded his audience 
appropriately enough of words which Lord Girzon had himself 
once used — ** Every line of frontier railway which we build will 
turn out in the long run to be a link in the chain of friendship as 
well as peace. 

From this digression let me return to Lord Curaon and the 
problems with whldi he was grappling in the month of March 1899 
To have secured agreement upon the general prinaplcs undcclyiag 
his frontier policy within less than thiw mnn^s of hxs assumption 
of office was in itself a notable achievement. And while discussion 
of the military aspefi of the problem was prehminafy to jt could 
not be altogether divorced ftom, consideration of the larger issue 
involved. Ixird EJgm s Government had been of opinion that 
frontier afiatrs should remain, as hitherto, under the dircfr super 
vision of the Punjab Government. Her MajeSy^s Government, on 
the other hand, were of opinion that cufting amngements were &r 
from satiafrSory, and, m a Despatch of the previous Augua, Lord 
George Hamilton had opressed the view that the condufr of external 
relations with the tribes on the Punjab frontlcf should be more 
dircfrly under the control ofthe Government of India. This raised a 
quc5tioa of great dchcacy, and Lord Dirron approached it with an 
open mrnd. Somc of the ob/eflions formulated by Lord Elgin s 
Govemment to the change proposed s eem ed to him to be powerful, 
and he took advantage of his two days intercourse with him prior 
to his departure to discuss the matter with a view to finding out 
what were the main grounds of his oh^efrdon to the scheme of a 
Frontier Commlssioacrship ‘ Various alternative arrangements 
suggeaed themselves to him but beyond the conviaion that the 

Letter to the Seci e ur y of Sate, Jtnneif iifti, 
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status quo was unsatisfaftory — ^the handling of a frontier episode by 
the Punjab Government during the firSt few weeks of his reign had 
seriously shaken his confidence in the system — ^he had come to no 
defimte conclusions when he left Calcutta for Lahore at the end of 
March. And it is unnecessary to antiapate here the deasion which 
he came to at a much later date 

But if Lord Curzon had good grounds for satisfa£bon in the 
success with which his frontier pohcy was meeting, he found cause 
for no httle uneasiness m developments beyond the afhial frontier, 
but within those regions in which for many years pa§t he had 
fought so hard by speech and writing to secure for Great Britain 
a paramount position Ju§t when Russia was pressmg her request 
for the eStabhshment of consulates in India, ominous rumours were 
afloat of an attempt by France — the close fnend of Russia — to 
obtam a coaling Station on the shores of the Persian Gulf. It was 
not long before rumour was fortified by definite information that 
Jisseh, described as the beSt harbour for coaling purposes on the 
coast of Oman and one which could easily be made impregnable, 
had been visited by the French Consul at Muscat and a French 
naval officer, who had taken photographs and drawn plans of the 
locahty , and in due course confirmed by the admission of the 
Sultan of Muscat himself, relutSantly made to the Bntish Pohtical 
Agent. Not for one moment was Lord Curzon prepared to acquiesce 
in affaon which he felt was intended to challenge the do min ant 
position of Great Bntain in these waters Seven years earher he had 
written of Oman that it might be justifiably regarded as a Bntish 
Dependency, “ We subsidise its ruler We di61ate its pohcy ; we 
should tolerate no ahen interference.” ^ Here was the ahen inter- 
ference which, in his view, was not tolerable, and he took prompt 
Steps to combat this unwelcome move on the part of France. 

Muscat, indeed, acquired sudden and unenviable notonety From 
being an obscure prmapahty on the secluded coaSthne of Arabia 
It became a hotly contested pawn in an acnmomous diplomatic en- 
counter between the Governments of France and Great Britain The 
Sultan was informed by the Bntish Pohtical Agent in the Gulf that 
the lease promised to the French Consul constituted an infringement 

Petsk.” 
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ofoor own Treaty rights isTth Mm, and its canceUtrion and rcpndia 
rion in public were demanded. This ultunatom was backed by a 
display of force under the dirca command of the Naval Com- 
mander in-Chict wdio had sailed from Bombay for the purpose. 
The Sultan was cowed , but the incident gave nsc to immediate 
repercussions m Europe. I.ord Salisbury was engaged upon a 
senoos attempt to put our rdarions with France upon a happier 

footing and in particular to amvc at an amicable adpiftmcnt of the 

interefls of the two countries where they ram^. intn contafl in 
Central Africa. This collision in Asia caused an unwelcome inter 
ruption in these negotiations The public announcement by the 
S ultan of the cancellation of the lease, while it added greatly to the 
pre:ftigc of Great Britain on the Arabian litoral, gravely a&onted the 
French Government in Pans Cctnvcrsarions between Lord Salis- 
bury and the French Ambassador led to a bcDJcosc and 
rflatcmcQt by M. Dclcassi m the Frcndi Chamber The British 
Government, he declared, had recognised without delay the identical 
rights of France and Great Bntam in Muscat and had expressed 
profound regret for the uoauthocsed a&an of one of its agents. 
This was chimdenscd by the Secretary of State for India in a letter 
to the Viceroy as an impudent tiave fl y of the convmorions 
which had taken place it was repudiated by the Government ipokes- 
man in the House of Commons, and M. Delcass^ refrained from 
pursuing the matter further in his utterances in the French Chamber. 

The pubhc judged the matter by its visible results The Sultan 
had beem brought to a proper sense of his poaitioo, the attempted 
mrrrwrlimwi t of a foreign PoweT Upon vital British intcrcits hid 
been frustrated This outcome of the business was warmly ap- 
plauded. Tin Tims declared In a l e a di n g article that the firft afr of 
the new Viceroy of India in the domam of foreign policy deserved 
high praise for promptltnde and decision. While we could have no 
objcfrion to a private individual of French nationality acqulnng a 
depot at Muscat harbour for the more convenient supply of foci to 
such French ships as from time to time might require it, “ w muJt 
that these biciltocs shall be of such a Idnd os to afibrd no 
pretext for pohtical claims. We con neither ourselves agree, nor 
allow the Scyid to agree, to concessions, whether to France or to 
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any other Power, which might hereafter be made a plausible ground 
for such claims.”’^ Thereafter the pubUc turned its attention to 
other matters, and mtere§t m the Muscat crisis lapsed. 

Behind the scenes it remamed very much ahve, and, like a pohtical 
jack-m-the-box, kept popping up at uncertain mtervals to disturb 
the peace of mmd of vaaous highly-placed persons m London, Pans 
and Calcutta for many a month to come. The whole matter was, m 
fa( 9 :, much more comphcated than appeared upon the surface. It was 
governed by three diStmft diplomatic instruments — a Commeraal 
Agreement contrafled between France and the Sultan of Oman 
in 1844; a Declaration by Great Bntam and France m 1862 by 
which the two Governments jomtly and severally guaranteed the 
Sultan’s mdependence, and an Agreement between the then Sultan 
and ourselves m 1891, under which our special position in the 
Gulf was recogmsed ; this latter Agreement, it muSt be admitted, 
containing clauses which were scarcely consistent with the Declara- 
tion of 1862'. The whole question was viewed from defimtely dis- 
tinct Standpoints by the Viceroy and the Foreign Secretary, between 
whose divergent opimons the Secretary of State for India en- 
deavoured, not altogether successfully, to find neutral ground 
Lord Sahsbury, while quite wiUmg to protest agamSt any actual 
cession of territory to France as constituting an inffafhon of the 
Declaration of 1862, was not prepared to dispute the right which an 
mdmdual Frenchman possessed under the Treaty of 1844 to acquire 
a coal shed at Muscat preasely as we ourselves had done Moreover, 
he was annoyed at the prospedt of his negotiations with the French 
Government on the larger issues bemg jeopardised by what he 
regarded as the mdiscreet manner m which our authority had been 
asserted. The afhon taken by the Pohtical Agent m the Persian 
Gulf had, in fa£t, gone considerably beyond what the Cabmet m 
London had been wilhng to agree to An ultimatum to the Sultan 
m respeft of a number of inffaffaons of the Agreement of 1891 — 
such, for example, as the levy of illegitimate taxes on British mer- 
chandise — had been sanctioned ; the mclusion m the ultimatum 
of a formal demand for the cancellation of the lease to France, 
though Lord Curzon did not reahse this, had not Still less had 
Times, February 22nd, 1899. 
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Lord Salisbury agreed to a public uodficatlon of the rcdsilon of dw 
lease agRlast wiucb—tboagh too late— be bad tclcgtapbcd a 
ftroDglv worded protest Ills m its turn had been decided on by 
the officers on tbc spot in excess of their inStraftioos and without 
the knowledge of the Viceroy So much Lord Curion &ankly 

admitted but pleaded in extenuadon that the officer m queSbon had 

probably never before been called on to present an uldmatnm, while 
the presence of an admiral had probably Emulated rgfW than 
mo dified bis xcaL I am afraid between form they may have caused 
a mmas quart d'hkn m the Foreign Office. At the time Lord 
Salisbury Stigmatised the proceeding as * a sedous ’ At a 

later date, when exatement over the ctisis had died down, he wrote — 

** The only mddait which renonsly di^tufbed me was 
the unnecessary publicity of the whole proceeding I have no 
doubt that firam an Jodrao pomt of view Afcadc and the gdmtrai 
were right, and that Indian preSdge is pro taxto increased by 
what was done. Bat for us the more pressing question was 
whether we could bring our African negotiations to a decent 
concfusioa. While Sfeadc was pluming his own feathers, 
it should have occurred to him that he was possibly raffling 
ours * 

In short, Lord Salisbury wanted the matter cleared out of the way 
as speedily and with as httlc fuss as possible, and was not prepared 
to press ob/eftions to anything to which the Frcndi were dcady 
entitled under exifilng Treaties 

Not so Lord Curzon, whose objefiions did not itop at a lease of 
territory to the French Government; but extended to the acquisition 
by any fonagn nation of a cool Jtore of any sort within the Sultan's 
territory It might seem an easy and proper tiling to say — ** Wo 

have got a coal shed. The French have equal treaty rights with our 
selves why not let them have one too?” But if such a line of 
policy was easy and see min gly proper, it was nmc the ^ aU 

wrong In tbc firft place, what need had France of such a depot? 

While Muscat was conSantly visited by English ships and mcnMif 
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war, It was visited by no French ships and, perhaps once a year, by 
a sohtary French gunboat, which had never been refused coal from 
our own godowns. The whole manoeuvre was one of the after- 
waves of Fashoda, and its objeft was simply and solely an assertion 
of pohtical equahty m Western Asia. A coaling shed to-day, it would 
be something else to-morrow, and ‘‘the constitutional fifhon of 
equahty (for though it reSts upon Treaty it is a fiffaon) will rapidly 
crystallise mto faft.’’^ Why make so much of the existence of a 
Treaty m face of aftual fafts ? Since the Treaty had been drawn up, 
Muscat, by virtue of its position and by half a century of hiStory, 
had passed mto the British sphere. Let the Treaty right be conceeded, 
but let It be made known to the French Government that msiStence 
upon It would be regarded as an unfriendly aft, which would 
compel us to look roimd and to retaliate m some other quarter, 
where we should otherwise be content to recogmse their supelnor 
mtereSts and leave them alone That he had unconsaously exceeded 
his mStrudhons whenmcludmg the revocation of the lease m his 
ultimatum to the Sultan he admitted But he had no shadow of 
doubt that he had been right m domg so, and he evidently regarded 
It as providential that he had misread the orders telegraphed from 
home 

By the end of March Lord Sahsbury’s African negotiations with 
France were brought to a successful issue , but the Muscat question 
SnU dragged on. Durmg its penodical mtrusions the French Am- 
bassador fretted and fumed. Lord Sahsbury hedged and fenced, the 
Viceroy protested, and the India Office resumed its hopeless task of 
attemptmg to reconcile two mutually deStrufhve views Sir A. 
Godley qmte agreed with the Viceroy that if by ho 6 k or by crook 
a position of unchallenged supremacy could be mamtained for 
Great Bntam m the Persian Gulf and its adjacent waters, such a 
State of affairs was greatly to be desired But between the Red Sea 
and Karachi there was a very considerable extent of littoral, and it 
was to be doubted if it would prove possible to mamtam a sort of 
undefined ngbt of exclusion over the ports which it contamed, and 
he, at any rate, would not be prepared to go to war about it. 3 

^Letter to Lord Salisbury, February 23rd, 1899 

^Letter from Sir A Godley to the Viceroy, Apnl 14th, 1899 
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T \ ^ pursoc the Muscat controveay to its bitter end 

I should laud the reader &r on in Lord Cotzem s Viccroyalty and 
here for the time bang we may leave It Even m its earlier phases it 
serves to ilhftratc the amucties with which, thus early in his Indian 
career Lord Cumon was assailed, and to indicate the nature of the 
obftacles which lay in the way of cfibaive a&on m dealing with 
them. Nor was Muscat the only danger spot in these regions which 
his vigilant eye detoaed. At the bead of the Persian Gulf the 
territory of an Arab chle^ the Sheikh of Kowdt, possessed very 
obvious ftrategic importance, and there were indications that 
upon It the eyes of more than one European chancellory were 
focussed. 

Lord Salisbury was very sensible to the necessity of forefialling 
any foragn tern tonal claims in diis ndghbouihood, and while 
unwilling to take any overt ftep towards ctftabhshing a Protefiotate, 
was amdous to atri^ at an undaftanding with the Sheikh which 
Would render the cession of any temtory to the Government or 
subbed of a foreign Power ImpossihJe. The Viceroy was in complete 
accord with the Foreign Secretary’s objed but, as in the ease of 
Muscat, he did not regard the Ac|:» whi^ the Cabinet at home were 
ptcpafcd to take as affording adequate proteflloQ tgain^ die danger 
which they were intended to avert. An Agreement with the Shefleh 
was good as fiir as it went, and in accordance with Lord Salisbury’s 
inftnufoons he proceeded to effed one under which Sheikh MubanJe 
freely pledged himself his heirs and his successors neither to dispose 
m any way of any portion of hfx territory to the Government or a 
Bubjefe of any foreign Power nor to recave the agent or represeata 
tivc of any Power without die previous sanftlon of the Bndsh Go- 
vernment. I But diis did not guard againit what seemed to the 
Viceroy to be the real danger namely, the possibility of Turkey 
cedmg the port of Kowat over the head of the Sheikh. There was 
only one way in which this dango: could be averted, and that was by 
translating the Agreement into a formal Protcaorate, and ^ 
flep the Viceroy never doubted we should in due course find it 
necessary to take. 

rTbc iigreement WM ttrired it fa Pcbni*f7 iSj?* 
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FIRST SmOvIER AT SIMLA, APRIL OCTOBER 1 899 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Lady Curzon had journeyed to Simla at the beginning of March to 
escape the fierce heat with which sprmg notified its arrival m Bengal. 
Her mtereSt was at once caught by the novelty of an Indian Hill 
Station “ The fir^ view of Simla amused me so — the houses 
shpping off the hills and clingmg hke barnacles to hill-tops — and 
then our house 1 I kept trymg not to be disappomted.” ^ Her fir§t 
-rapid inspection of Viceregal Lodge, which was to be her summer 
home for the next five years, aroused mixed feehngs. “ The inside 
is nothing fine, but mce ; and Oh I LmcruSta, you will turn us 
grey ! It looks at you with pomegranate and pmeapple eyes from 
every wall.” 2 The plan of the house seemed to her to be m many 
ways absurd. But she consoled herself with the leflefhon that you 
cannot have palaces on mountain tops and a Mmneapohs 
milhonaire would revel m this, and we shall love it and make up 
our nunds not to be fastidious. ... A look out of the window 
makes up for it all, and I can hve on views for five years.” 3 There 
was one feature of the house which met with her unqualified ap- 
proval ; “ Upstairs our rooms are beautiful,” and she found the 
plan of these rooms excellent, for the Viceroy’s workroom was next 
to her own sittmg-room — ‘‘ for this thank God and the architect ” 4 
But nothing could keep her mmd away from Calcutta and the 
man toiling m isolation m the great room in the south weSt wmg of 
Government House. “ My heart has Stayed behind so completely 

^Letter from Lady Cutzon to the Viceroy, March 6th, 1899 ^ 

^Ibtd 3lbia *Ibtd 
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that the void in my breaft never Stops aching * » Even a brief 

st^iaiahon of three or four wodcs was mtdetahlc. ‘ I imsa you every 

sccxjnd, and ■wuh I had never come away I never will again life 

IS too short to spend any of It apart"* There was always somcAing 

that she might be able to do to help so long as she was by his aide. 
" You made me so happy by telling me you thought I had made a 
good ftart the £r* two months In India. Anything I do seems so 
minute beside all I jwot/ to do to help ” s A tour along die ddge to 
the sides of which the buildmga of Simla clmg bro u ght present 
a fo ial i t / e?? momentarily to the fore. * Simla is the foangeft spot 
in c r ea ti on , it is fiim from pretty beside die view And the Public 
Works and other buildings have made it monftrous All the public 
buddings are crosses between chalets and readymade iron houses 
and their fluted roofs cover die hiU sides ” ^ But these things were 
soon banished from her mind again, and the letter desctibleg them 
ends up on the note which ran through oD her correspondence with 
Lord Curton — '* Oh 1 I miss you, and mbs you, and hart to keep 
on the Jump not to cry * 5 

Such news as reached her of the progress of events with which die 
Viceroy was engaged only added to her restlessness ‘ I was to 
fKnetts at Dclcass^ s ftatement in the French Chamber I thought 
that the F O had repudiated Meade and reprimanded him for doing 
his duty by England in Muscat.** * And two days later — ” I can t 
V<y p my thou^ts oflf Muscat. You may be sure they will try 
and you die scap^oat, but it will and must come out nghc for 
you. I wish I could see copies of some of the Despatthes from the 
India Office to you, as I am so deeply desperately interested.*’ T 
She read every scrap of news of the Vicero/e doings in the press 
and became anuous at his tireless a&vity ‘ No amount of pleading 
from me will kc(^ you from doing too much. We have all bctt 
shocked at the awful number of things you do daily— and in such 
heat, too Oh I do JiSco, and don t do so many togs every 
afternoon — your life and your Arength arc so predous • 

Among many ftriking passages m Lord Coaons potomoci 
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work on British Government 4n India ^ are those which relate to the 
§tory of Warren B[aitings’ love for Marian Imhoff, whom he married 
as his second wife m 1777 The deep and lasting attachment which 
bound these two hves together made a profound impression upon 
him. “ In the hves of great men many of whom have been pas- 
sionate lovers, there does not exift a record of a fiercer or a more 
faithful devotion than that of Hastings to his second wife,” and if 
‘‘his overpowering sense of avic duty carried him unscarred 
through the humcanes of his pubhc career, it was to Marian Imhoff 
that he owed aU the happiness of his life ” 2 Can it be doubted that, 
as he sat gazmg ab§tra£ledly mto the mirror of history and penning 
these passages, what he saw there was a reflefhon of his own ex- 
perience ^ Of the task made hght and the hving of life made worth 
while by the wonderful compamonship which threw such a flood 
of warmth over all his own Indian affavities ^ Hastings or Curzon — 
these are but the acadental differences of a name — differences of the 
kind of which history muSt needs take note, smce history is concerned 
with the sequence of events in time , but differences of no mtflnsic 
significance, for m the one case as in the other the things that 
counted — the things which were of the essence of reahty — the deep 
and abiding sympathy welding two hves to a common purpose, the 
emotional and mteUefhial fellowship brmgmg mto two hves a 
Strange and mexphcable 2eSt, were the same And as, years after- 
wards, Lord Curzon sat musmg amid the crowded memories of the 
past, pormg over the letters of Warren Hastings, in which he swore 
— ‘‘ I would give half of my hfe for the certainty of bemg the other 
ha lf with you to-morrow ” — or begged her — “ remember with what 
dehght you have known me frequently qmt the scene of busmess and 
run up to your apartment for the sake of deriving a few moments of 
rehef from the looks, the smiles and the sweet voice of my Beloved” 3 
— ^he was assuredly hvmg over agam days which had filled so great a 
place in his own paSt life. It is doubtful if the world ever fully 
realised how much the Viceroy owed to Lady Curzon. Possibly he 
did not himself know how powerful was the subtle influence which 

British Government m India ” 

3Thc Letters of Warren HaStmgs to his 'spife, quoted by Lord Curzon in “ British 
Government m India ” 
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she brought to bear upon hia and somewhat orcibcadaff 

nature. Those who ^cw him beft were vaguely conscious of it 
" If there were a few more men with your large views T wrote Mrs. 
Craigle, some months after he had bra in Tndtfl, * it jeems to me 
that you have gained so much In sprtpathy~~et one tone it Kcmed 
the one thing lactnng But I observe now In your aftlons and 
speeches that winning note of human feeling which, with intcllec 
tual gifts mu^t always command a country ' > And again, at a 
later date— * I have gtadjcd your speeches wldi great care. They 
show a remarkable development of your taft and a wonderful adapta 
bihty to the prejudices of a many h^cd, many hearted audience.”* 
Whether from the point of view of hla career the influence which 
Lady Cuood excrased over him was always exerted wisely Is a 
di fer eot matter From this point of view it might undoubtedly have 
been employed to greater advantsige, had her cndcal ftculty not 
been dulled where tie was concern wl, by an admiration so great as 
to reader her incapable of bellevmg that he could make miftakca 
Lady Oirzon was not the otoly person who felt anxiety on account 
of tiie Viceroy^s exerdons. The Secretary of State was equally 
emphatic m his remon&cance. 

I hear a very satisftiSory account of the result of your 
work in India, but rt was also accompamed by the obserradon 
that you were wotkmg eleven hours a day Now if ftiia is 
true, let me offer a Strong remonstrance agalnit your contimuog 
to aftempt a daily task which is beyond the power of almoft 
anyone to accomplish in a tropical climate. I am not 

expressing my own views, but those of several of your beft 
&cnds, when I say that one of your dangers in India is your 
wish to do too much tvoric younelf Spare yourself as much 
as you possibly am, and rccoDcft that In doing so you are 
really a<fting m the true interests of good and efficient govern 
meat in India. * i 

Hints hid also readied him 60m home that the numher acd length 

ofhis specehea were ercesdvti. He admitted that be had been 
Letter fitxo Ma. Cmlgie 10 die Vfccror Jbm 9 *. i*??- 

SMte to dx. VfcetoT Hud. Hd^ .«». 
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reported much more extensively in the home papers than his pre- 
decessors ; but he demed that he had made more speeches. Every 
Viceroy found it necessary to inform the pubhc of the attitude of 
his Government on a multitude of subjefts. “ What people at 
home do not recogmze is that the Viceroy is no longer the Great 
Mogul throned in majesty and wrapped in silence.” ^ And if the 
newspapers m England thought his pronouncements of sufficient 
interest to the pubhc at home to justify their reporting them at 
length, he could hardly be blamed for that. 

Nor did he pay heed to warnings that he was attempting to do too 
much. On Ms way from Calcutta to Simla he spent a Strenuous week 
with Sir Mackworth Young, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, at Lahore. Here discussion with a number of expenenced 
frontier officers who had been mvited down from their frontier 
fastnesses to meet him helped to confirm him m the opinion wMch 
he was rapidly coming to, that the exiStmg system of frontier ad- 
ministration was anomalous and inherently unsound. In a letter to 
the Secretary of State is to be read m a nutshell the condemnation of 
the system wMch later on he elaborated m the famous Mmute wMch 
sounded its death-kneU. The Viceroy was responsible for frontier 
pohcy , yet he had to conduft it, not through the agency of offiaals 
serving diredly under him, but through the elaborate machinery of 
a Provinaal Government to wMch the Frontier and its problems 
were necessarily some thin g m the nature of side-shows, aftmg as an 
intermediary The result was that ‘‘ m ordinary times the Punjab 
Government does the frontier work and diftates the frontier pohcy 
without any mterference from the supreme Government at all ; . . . 
but that m extraordinary times the entire control is taken over by 
the Government of India, afhng through agents who are not its 
own ; while the Punjab Government, dispossessed and sulky, 
Stands on one side cntiasmg everything that is done ” * 

He also took advantage of Ms proximity to them to inspefl one 
of the recently created canal colomes Here he found something 
on the great scale wMch so appealed to Ms imagination. The 
Chenab irrigation scheme had been m operation for four years 

^Lettet from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, May loth, 1899. 

^Letter dated Apnl 5 th, 1899 
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only, yet be fmmd a pojmladon qC two hundred thousand yeomen 
and peasant proprietors settled prospcronsly amid of ncli 
crops where, bnt a short rime before, had been nothing but a 
Staring waste ^ose andity had been unrelieved ciQ^t by occasional 
patches of desert scrub Such tangible rxamples of the benehcent 
chartfler of British ad minis tration in India were alway* a source of 
pede and real satisfoiftion to him . 

By the middle of Apnl he was comfortably installed at ‘ I 

feel very fer from the tea of the world, inchidliig India, and I doubt, 

if I had the finog of the summer capital of Government, whether 
I should ever have brought it op here. ’ It possessed one ineftimahic 
advantage, however for ‘ nndoobtcdly m die clear and invigorating 
air and m the comparative freedom from social and cyr^^oritfl] 
toils, the Viceroy can undertake and push on work here which he 
could never do in the plains * * And he settled down with saris- 
fr&on to SIX months of vigorous work. 

As will have been gathered from what has already been wntten, a 
very bncf experience of the workmg of the adminiftcaavc chine 
had dnven him to the conclusion that it was in need of thorough 
overhauling Qoser acquaintance with its idiosyncasles caused 
him to gtre It a high place in his li5 of twelve suhjcfrs calling for 
early and t-pdinul r^ocm. The days of unmtcrrupttd labour -criudi 
S imlfl hfld in aore provided the opportunity for the task to which 
he was impatient to lay his hand, and he emba rked with xe#t upon 
so a labour. As he probed with charaflcnitic tborou^iness 

into t he subjefr it became clear to him that it was not merely a case 
of tightening up screws and oiling wheels A mere reform in the 
routine working of the DepartmeotK feZi for short of whst he deemed 
to be required, for the defcfrs from which the system of govern 
meat suffered were not fcmflional only, but in part organic. And the 
reorganisation which he effefled mufi undoubtedly be r^arded os 
an outfemding achievement of hit Vlccroyalty 

In the £rS place, control from die centre had become so loose 
that some parts of the machine were frmfrionmg quite indepcn 
dcntly of the reft Nothing had caused him more irntated 
than the isolation of the two Presidency Govemmena of Madcu 
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and Bombay. “ Decentralisation is all very well, but it appears to 
me m the case of Bombay and Madras to have been earned to a 
pomt m which the supreme Government is nowhere, and in which 
tlie petty kmgs of those domimons are even unconsious that re- 
sponsibihty attaches to anyone but themselves.” ^ Lord Sandhurst, 
in particular, seemed to govern Bombay in an atmosphere of detach- 
ment which he vainly sought to break through Events of senous 
pohtical importance, not to Bombay only, but to India as a whole, 
became known to the Central Government only when accounts 
of them appeared m the press. In the early summer a Strike of 
signallers, beheved to have had a semi-pohtical ongm, occurred on 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. It seemed mcredible to the 
Viceroy that a Strike of over eight hundred men along a railway 
many hundreds of miles m length could have been engmeered m a 
moment without some mdication of its hkehhood bemg given m 
advance. Yet the first news that the Government of India received 
of It was culled from the newspapers. One of the moSt deHcWe 
pohtical problems of the moment centred roimd the detention of two 
Indian gentlemen, the brothers Natu, suspefted of revolutionary 
plotting and of havmg been concerned m the events which culmi- 
nated m the Poona assassmations m the summer of 1897 The 
matter became the subjefi of a considerable correspondence between 
the Viceroy and the Governor of the Provmce, leadmg to a defimte 
demand by the former for a Statement of the grounds on which the 
continued detention of the brothers was justified, and for Lord 
Sandhurst’s considered opimon on the possibility of their early 
release. To this letter he rephed on May the 4th, that the sub) eft 
- was constantly before his mm d and that he would not forget to keep 
the Viceroy informed privately as to what course might be expe- 
dient m the future This courteously worded evasion of the speafic 
issue drove the Viceroy to despair and to passionate expostulation 

‘‘ Now, I put It to you frankly,” he wrote on May, the 26th, 
“ IS that the sort of answer to enable a Viceroy to form an 
mdependent opmion for the purpose of advismg the Secretary 
of State ^ Is It not tantamount to saymg to him — ‘ It is qmte 

^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, May 17th, 1899 
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n^ccessary to tcU yon my reasons Nor need yon foim any 
of your o-wn* In good time -when I decide to aa I ^piU let 
you know ? I conclude aom your entire attitude m tfw 
matter that this is your view of the altuatloQ and of our 
rclarious in connecOon therewith. * * 

He went on to r emin d Lord Sandhurst yhgt though he I tf d w ri f f^n 
to hi m for info rmati on so fiir back as January and had continued to 
press for it ever since, he was ittU, at the end of May * In complete 
ignorance as to why they are ftill under surveillance, of what you 
now suspea them, or what you think they would do if accorded 
full release and he added that the posrOon was one in which 
* with all respefi to yourself and your Government I muSt decline 
to acquiesce. 

The detachment of Madras, though as maArd as that of Bombay, 
was not at the moment of the same importance, and he waited Icm 
ink upon 1 l Since I have been In Tndta, now over five months, I 
have not had a word from the Governor, though I paxticnlady re 
queited him to communicate with me from to time and let me 
l^w what was going on. Content for the moment with this bare 
Statement of the relations betwe en the Southern Presidency and the 
Central Government, be duimstcd it foom his mind with a parting 
shaft, ** Now and tlxm a ease comes up m which the Madras Govern 
ment want to perpetrate some local job which we have to overrule 
and they damour for more money at Budget time, With these 
exceptions I know fiu less of what is gomg on in Madras than I do 
of what is passing in Egypt or France and as for the fopposed 
responsibility of the Viceroy it has long ago vanished into thin 
air * • 

By an odd coinddcace his fir* communication from the Governor 
of Madras reached him within a day or two of the despatch of this 
letter , and his sense of humour led him to appose the Secretary of 
State of this unwonted event. * Sir A. Havelock, for the finft time 
since I arrived in India, broke sflcncc a few days ago vntb a abort 
Jetter to inform me that ffomeonc had tarred the Queen's Statue at 

VfcciOTtotIJcGoTefT»rofB<azii^ ilyy. 

•Letter from tbc Vlccioy to Sccrrttty of Swe, Jane Ttn. 
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Madras. Mcanwlulc a rather serious succession of outbreaks is 
taking place in tlie Tinncvclly DiStrifl, and about this wc get no 
information from lus Government and have to truft to the news- 
papers to tell us what is going on.” * 

So seriously did he regard this State of affairs that he brought the 
whole question of tlie Status of the two Presidency Governors be- 
fore his colleagues, with the result that, before he left Simla, a 
Despatch embodymg draSbc proposals for deahng with it, was 
addressed by the Indian Government to the Secretary of State. 
What was urged was, m effedl, tliat Madras and Bombay should be 
placed on preasely tlie same footing as the other major provinces. 
The case was presented with the skill and vigour which charac- 
tensed all such documents emanating from Lord Curzon’s pen. 
Whatever justification tliere had been for the quasi-mdepcndence 
of these two Governments before Bntish dominion in India had 
been consohdated and before railways and tlie telegraph had 
brought them into close touch with the Central Government had 
now disappeared. With the creation of other provinces, larger m 
area and population, with responsibihties at leaSt as great — ^in the 
case of Bengal with its vaSt commercial mtereSts centred m Calcutta 
and Its highly cultured indigenous population, and of the Punjab 
with its grave and complex frontier problems, even greater — ^the 
difference m Status had become a mere anaclironism The Executive 
Councils m the two Presidenaes were an unjustifiable extravagance ; 
the trappmgs of their rulers an unnecessary luxury , the right which 
they enjoyed of corresponding direft with the Secretary of State 
behind the back of the Viceroy an anomalous and mischievous pre- 
tension. The aphorism of an e min ent Anglo-Indian writer, that 
while they were de jure subordinated to the Government of India, 
they were so “ witii a qualified privilege of insubordination,” was 
quoted with the rehsh with whidh Lord Curzon always sponsored a 
terse and witty saymg. An madental advantage of the change which 
was urged would be that two attra6hve poSts would be thrown open 
to members of the Indian Qvil Service at a time when there were 
signs that the popularity of the service was waning, for with the 
redu£hon of the Presidencies to the level of the other provinces it 

^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, June 14th, 1899 
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■wo^d no longer be neceuiry to legirf them v preserves for 
puDiic men from home. * 

It js surpnsmg that Lord Gunon should hive permded hzmself 
and his Government that these dia^ ptopotoh omc withm the 
region of pcaaicaJpohtics llicSccretiry of State hid no such ilia 
sloos He did not deny that there was weight behind and coavc- 
nlcncc In the 8agge^tian3 mode hot he did not himself regard them 
with &vour and he thought chat there would be a ftrong 
don on lie part of the Cabinet to undertake so av^eepmg a reform- 
The Government were at the moment far too gmvely occupied widi 
the war in South Afnca to consider them and when they did 
attend to the matter early m the following year the Cabinet were 
praflicaiiy unanimous in thetr opposition to them. The Viceroy 
accepted the verdiS with good grace, but without convi&oiu 
This morn i ng I read the reply of the India Office to our Despatdi 
about the Bombay and Madras Governorships I was amazed at the 
free use made of Sir John lAwrencc. He was rcsurre&d as often as 
possible because he is the one Viceroy who is toown to have been 
opposed to the change , and accordingly the writer of the Despatch 
ran him for all he was worth. Sotnc day the change will come 
and a foture scribe will put Sir John law ren ce on the shelf and will 
rrxlrff cxcIusTvc quotatlofis fitom Loni Lytton and your bumble 
servant.”* 

When in later years a change did come, it was in a different 
dircdioa. Bengal was placed on the same footing as Madras and 
Bombay, and the other major provinces were given advancement 
in lie same direfilon. 

It was not only the Governors of Madras and Bombay, however 
who went merrily on their way as if no Viceroy crifted. OfiSdals 
occupying far less oedted poaidons had acquired the autocratic 
which sat upon them all the more lightly m that ultimate res 
ponaibility for their doings reited upon others. This was pardcu 
latly so in the case of mtHt gry adgunBC ra rio n . 

' Our pohucal officer at Gflgit thought it would be a 
capital thin g to construe a ffrfl rate road to Chittol, and. 

*Lcttct ffr*n the Vlcctoy to Sir A. GodJey Much ijtii, 19®®* 
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accordingly, in Iiis annual report to the Commander-in- 
Cliief he asked for a lakh and a quarter to conduft this opera- 
tion. The Chief thought tliis was ratlicr Strong, and cut 
liim down to a quarter of a lakh. I was never informed at 
all — this, however, was only a provisional allotment in tlie 
estimates of tlie year, and, according to the regulations, no 
a£b‘on could be taken upon it until deliberate proposals had 
been put forward, estimates fiirmshed and the sanflion of 
Government given. Nevertheless, tlie Pohtical Ofiiccr, dis- 
pensing with aU these tedious arrangements, at once proceeded 
to make his contraft, to engage his workmen and to purchase 
lus explosives and stores. And one day I suddenly found 
that the dcasion of this matter, wlucli is one of considerable 
pohtical moment, whicli had attrafted the attention of Govern- 
ment and been formally discussed by us in Council, had already 
weeks beforehand, been taken out of our hands and settled 
upon the spot by the irtesponsible zeal of a petty captain ” * 

Here was a wheel out of jomt with a vengeance, and control from 
the centre was re-e§tabhshed with a rapidity which aStomshed diose 
concerned. Orders flashed along the telegraph wires The con- 
trads were cancelled, the workmen dismissed and, where 'necessary 
compensated, and the entire proceeding brought to a Stand^iU 
pending inStrufbons from the Government of India The Viceroy 
was determined that the Departments muft learn that this sort of 
thing should not go on in his time. A similar proceedmg on an 
even larger scale, mvolving a misappropriation of funds and run- 
ning counter to the Viceroy’s frontier pohey, came to hght by the 
acadent of his imearthing it from a file of papers “ over a foot m 
depth ” An unspent balance of Rs 35,000, left over from a sum 
allotted the previous year for the improvement of the mihtary 
huts in the Tochi valley, was aduaUy assigned, “ m violation of 
every canon of finanaal decorum,” ^ by avil and mihtary authorities 
m the Punjab to the purchase at Miranshah of land ‘‘ about double 
the size of Hyde Park, for the future evolution of troops who, I 
think, ought never to have been placed there at all, and whom I 

' ^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, July 26th, 1899 
^Ib:d , June 14th, 1899 
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propose at the carhcSt date, if possible, to take away Tcle- 
^phic ordca were Juft in time to licJd up the traQM<aion, thoueh 
the purchbc money was adually in the hands of the Pobdcal 
OfScer in Tochi when they were tcccxved 
These ■were some of the results of weak control from the centre. 
And control had become feeble because at the n-nfm the machine 
had become clogged. When it is realised how ftupendous is the 
task of carrying on the admlniftration of a whole continent, with a 
populadofl the reverse of homogeneous which is counted in 
hundreds of millions, through the agency of a personnel which is 
conftandy changing and which relics, therefore, on the written 
rather than on the spoken word, it is easy to understand how 
powerful is the tendency towards ftagnadon. The real ty rann y 
that is to be feared in India,* declared the Viceroy on one occasion, 

* is not die tyranny of executive authority, but diat of the pen. * 
Every matter from the smallcft to the greateft becomes the subjefr 
of wcttcQ memoranda, by officials of every grade. Small wonder 
that those at the top of the hlctarcby whose doty it is to rctdi 
decisions and issue orders upon the multitudinous ma tters sub* 
fflitted to them by thcif subordinates find their energies sapped and 
their initiative impaired by the effort of digefting the mass of heavy 
and unappetising fiirc wdudi is daily placed before them. Unless they 
be men of more than ordinary inltiiQve the disposal of the bulky 
fiW of papers which pour into their offices with monotonous regu 
larity becomes th elf sole amhitioQ. Their work becomes wooden 
and and unless the diredlng bead of this vtft and cum- 

brous fn<^hani«n possesses immense capacity for woric, unwearying 
and an abnormal gap and insight which coabie him to brash 
aside the suffocating mass of detail and to penetrate rapidly to the 
heart of the cases set before him, the madtinc settles down into a 
well worn groove and, dogged and over weighted m all its parts 

aims only at keeping Its groaning wheels revohong WIthafrciIepcn 

the Viceroy pifrnred the deadening cffe& of this monftrous syftcm 
when he described one who occupied an important position in It, 

as* ofcoortly manner and a perfeS gentleman, but an incarnation 

Letter ficmtltfVJcefoy- to the Secrrt*r7 of Stale, Jonc lift, iip9* 

•Speech OD the Bodget, M i r di 17th, ipoi 
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of the system in which he had hved his sedentary and virtuous 
departmental hfe for a quarter of a century.” 

Lord Curzon possessed preasely those quahties which were 
required to efieft a drastic overhauling of the machine. A personal 
inspefhon of the various pubhc offices before he left Calcutta had 
apprised him of the grip m which habit held them “ In the Pubhc 
Library I found pigeons flying about and droppmg their dirt on 
tables and chairs, because no one would think of arreStmg so well- 
e^bhshed and consecrated a habit ” ^ A conflift with those who had 
grown up m a system, the pecuhanties of which were thus hallowed 
by tradition, was not hkely to be an easy one “ I have to meet the 
opposition of ruffled seremty and of detefted jobs ” ; * but while 
' there were times when he became the objeft of “ a shght and un- 
crygtalhsed antagomsm which every reformer muSt experience,” 3 
he never wavered m his determination to carry through his reform 
of the “ grotesque and whimsical sy^em at which,” he declared m a 
letter to Sir A Godley, “ I am tiltmg and which I shall not leave 
alone until I have knocked it over.” 4 

He early came to the conclusion that the fir§t Step necessary to 
reheve the clogging of the machine was a ruthless curtailment of the 
amount of noting and report writing customary m every branch of 
the Administration 

“ Thousands of pages, occupymg hundreds of hours of 
valuable time, are written every year by score upon score of 
officers, to the obfuscation of their own mteUefts and the detri- 
ment of their offiaal work, and are then sent up to the Local 
Governments to be annotated, critiased and reported on by 
other officers who are similarly neglefhng their duty m defer- 
ence to this absurd tyranny ; while finally this conglomeration 
of rmassimilated matter comes up here to us agam to be noted 
on m the Departments of the Government of India.” 5 

The result of all this was that while an immense amount of time 
and energy was consumed in the consideration of the various 

^Letter from the Viceroy to Sir A Godley, February 23rd, 1899 
^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, June 28th, 1899 
ilbid 

^Letter from the Viceroy to Sir A Godley, May 24th, 1899 
sLctter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, May 17th, 1899, 
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ma^ oUmg for disposal, Uttfc progress towards solution was 
made. The system remiodcd the Vlcetof of 

gigantic qnagfflirc or bog mto ■winch every qocftion that 
comes along either sinks or a sucked down . and uniess you 
fflicfc a peg with a label over the spot at which it disappeared, 
and from time to time go round and dig out the relics, you 
win never see anything of them again.* * 

This pungent description was evoked by a particularly bad 
case of dilatonncss in the disposal of a comparatively simple matirr 
concerning canal rates m the North Werftem Provinces The 
question which had been sobmittcd to the Government of Tnr 44 
by the India Office in Ofrober 18^2 had been refcned by the 
Government of India to the Local Government, where it Iiad 
re ma ine d 'without any reply bang rctumed, or apparently demanded 
for three and a half years At the close of period the papers 
drifted back to the Govern meat of India and after a leisurely temz of 
a number of Departments occupying another three years they found 
their way on to the Viceroy's table. * TJVe the conjurer Bertram, 
after each of his tricks I feci tempted to say ” exclaimed Lord 
Cotzon, * isn t It marvehous ?* If the case -was an extreme one, It at 
leait showed of what the s yflem had become capable. And it gave 
point to his description of It to a faend — * The Indian Government 
is like an ckphant, -very ftately very powctfiil, with a high tftandard 
of mtelhgcnce, but with a regal slowness in its gait. > 

As a result of a number of suggefeons for coping with the evil, 
put forward in a memorandum by Lord Gimm, a uniform body of 
r^ulations was drawn up by a Committee of Secretaries from the 
dificrcnt Departments and enforced throughout the secrctanat 
Copies were also forwarded to the Local Governments and before 
leaving at the end of Oaober the Viceroy had the sarisfection 
of reporting friat in the case of the Govemmeat of India the saving 
in crating and m printed matter was already enormous and that 
withm sn months of the ioauguratfon of the reform at headquarters 
he believed that it would be in operation throughout the greater 


Letter from the Vfcttoj to tbe Sceremr ^Sti^ MxT 3^^ 1^99- 
Xjwt to Sir Sebombetg McDoaocD, Apdl i«h, 1 S 99 . 
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part of British India. ^ In this expectation he was justified, save 
only in so far as Madras was concerned, the Government of the 
Southern Presidency choosing in this, as in so many other matters, 
to make a display of its whimsical and foohsh independence.’’ 
The other Local Governments rephed to his circular, welcoming 
the changes, and Stating the degree to which they proposed to incor- 
porate them m their own procedure. “ Madras, which is known to 
have one of the worSt and moSt dilatory Secretariats, rephed that 
none of the evils complained of occurred m their syStem, and that, 
therefore, they did not propose to alter it.”* 

Amongst the regulations framed by the Committee was an m- 
StruCfaon that when the Viceroy wrote a note for a Despatch his 
exaft words should be adhered to by the clerk whose duty it was to 
prepare the draft. And Lord Curxon is himself responsible for per- 
petuating an amusmg Story to which a StnCt adherence to this rule 
in the time of a later Viceroy, who had Strong sporting prochvities 
and was qmte mdifferent to Style,” gave rise. Proposals made with 
a view to maintaining the breed of the Burmese pony came up to 
the Viceroy for his opmion He Studied them with mtereSt and 
noted on the file his enthusiastic approval — “ I agree. The Burma 
pony IS a damned good httle piece of Stuff ” With a conscientious 
regard for rule, the office clerk drafted as follows : — “ Sir, I am 
direfted to inform you that m the opmion of the Governor General 
m Council the Burma pony is a damned good httle piece of Stuff,” 
etc. The Story is told m the second volume of his “ British Govern- 
ment in India,” and ehats from the author the obvious comment 
that “the mteUigent apphcation of orders may be scarcely less 
important than the orders themselves 3 

The anecdote is not without mtereSt, as showmg that the pessi- 
mism of many who viewed without enthusiasm the reforming energy 
of the Viceroy was unwarranted Such persons took a grim dehght 
in foreteUmg that with the departure of Lord Curzon there would 
speedily disappear all trace of his reforms — that enthusiasm, for 
the efi&aency of which he was so fiery an apoStle, would die down 

'Letter from the Viceroy to Sir A Godley, OSober i8tb, 1899 

^Ibid , November 22nd, 1899 

3“ British Government in India,” Vol II, p 128 
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and that the machine would link bade Into the old comfortable jula 
of a|)atbetic routine. No one resented more deeply thaji did Lord 
Curzoo lumself these “counsels of despondency and despair” 
Thanks to his contagious zeal, the whole syftcm of adminiftrarioa 
responded to the Influence of a quickened circulation and a more 
vigorous pulse. That tills new life should again run down, the 
vldim once more of ftagnation and decay, was to him a prepostero u s 
and mtolerabie thought “ It is true, he admitted, when speaking 
of these great reforms in the sytficm of adminifttition a year and a 
half after their inception, “that Viceroys are fleeting phantoms 
whose personality Is transient and whose term is soon over But 
thi!< is a work in which is Involved, not the prcfcge or the whim of 
an individual, but the entire credit of British rule In India , and it is 
even, more to the intercft of every Local AdminiSliation that it should 
continue than it can be to mine.” * 


^Speech on tbe Badgctf 2k£*rcb mjA, 1901 
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CHAPTER IV 


CLOUDS IN THE SKY 
JUNE — OCTOBER 1 899 

Lord Curzon’s absorption in his task left him httle time to foUow 
events elsewhere “ We seem a long way /from home, and the echo 
of the great world hums like the voice of a seashell m one’s ears.” ^ 
Yet if this first summer at Simla provided opportunity for much 
sustained and solid work, it was by no means free from senous 
anxieties, due m part, at leaSt, to developments elsewhere. In 
South Africa trouble was brewing, and the muttermgs of a coming 
Storm fell fitfuUy on the ears of the Viceroy, even if the prospeft 
of serious danger from this quarter seemed to him to be remote as 
compared with the nearer and ever present menace to Great Britain 
from the Home Government’s mabihty to reahse the need of a 
defimte policy m Persia.^ Heyco^d'not understand the excitement m 
England over the Transvaal. 

‘‘Kruger is a mere speck of froth on the surface of the 
ocean and will disappear ; and the ultimate absorption of his 
country into the British system is certain. If only I could 
transfer a httle of the misplaced anxiety about the Transvaal 
to Persia and the Persian Gulf, and could get people at home 
to see that every month, and Stdl more every year, spent m 
domg nothing now is aggravating a danger that will shortly be 
at our doors, I should be glad ” * 

^Letter to Sif Renncll Rodd, June z^ih, 1899 

’Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, May 3rd, 1899 
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And he set to work on the draft of a Despatch 

formnlating a definite policy and urging a clear of the 

respedive measures of Imperial and India n rcjponsibjlJty in 
Persia some consistent Intercit on the part of authorities 
at home “ m a danger which mu^ gravely ^security 

in the future and add enormously to our financtalk]^^ ' * 
agreement npon the programme that was to be carn^ 

Before many wceha had passed die realities of ^ shuatlcm In 
South A£dca were brought home to him by an urgc°* enquiry ftom 
the War Office whether a contingent of Bntish tr?^ including 
cavalry infantry and artillery could be counted on 
establishment, and askmg to be informed within wfarJ™ ^ 
receipt of orders such a force could be landed in Cap< 
when It was realised that the contingent, which was re , 
would almoft certainly be required, Loni Cnnron fbu ^ t to 
believe that the Boers would really ftce the 
with Great Bettaim ' My own ftihng all thremgi' . ^ 

matters would reach a point at which we should h“^^ ^ Bom 
army and at wiuch the army might even land but 
would give way, after putting os to a Jot of tronbS 
before thefitftshothadbeenfired. J He was certaxt^“^“^ 
in his bellefi Persons m high places in England in clj^ VPmdham 
with events held similar views From the Wat Office yT>d 
was wdting in an equally confident ftiain to his rclatic ^£. j ^ 

“ You mo^ not b^eve the papers as to the chance^ ^ ^ ^ 

almost certain that the Transvaal wlli give In.' i Ani^ agalnSt 
laft weet in September he itill tbot^ht that the chana -^rithln a 
war though In fiivour of a fiJrly long occupation. 5 , 
fortnight of this optimi 5 tic forccait he was caculating* ^ ^ 

come, and we arc In a ^tc of war ” and not bowed 

House of Commons was listening In hushed silence in 

head to the news of the opening battle and of the mortally 

command of the British forces General Penn Syn 

letter &oaj the VkefOT to the Secteary of Stitt, Mty jrd, i *5 

♦Letter £f«n Gtorge Wyodhun to hfi Fitittt, Septe^ iitfa. 1I99. 

to hfa Mother, Sqptanhtti 4 <b.»*W- 
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'wounded. AU calculations in Great Bntain "were divorced from the 
reahties of the situation, and these vie'ws held in high places ■were 
reflefled m the complacent optimism which coloured the outlook 
of the British pubhc until it was shattered by the unexpefted re- 
sistance put up by the Boers in the field 

When, on September the 8th, defimte telegraphic orders were 
received for the immediate despatch of the Indian contingent, the 
matter was pressed -vigorously forward ; the firSl transport sailed 
from Bombay on the i-Tth, and early m October the Cabmet cabled 
a message of appreciation and admiration at the promptitude with 
which the troops from India were being dehvered. Later on, when 
the magmtude of the task which lay before Great Britam was be- ' 
coming apparent. Lord Curzon not only agreed to the despatch of 
reinforcements, but made a spontaneous offer of a contingent from 
the native army ; and while he appreciated the reasons for the refusal 
of the offer, he none the less regretted the deasion In his speech on 
the Budget on March the 28th, 1900, he spoke with satisfaftion of 
the despatch of over 8,000 British troops as well as 3,000 Indians 
for non-combatant service, and he added that he would have been 
glad if the Bntish Government had seen its way to employ both 
cavalry and infantry of the Indian army. 

V 

“ At an early §tage of the war I made an offer on behalf of 
the Indian Government to send a large force. I should have 
been -willing to send 10,000 men. I beheve that, had the offer 
been accepted, it would have provoked an outburst of the 
heartiest satisfafhon m this country, where the manifestations 
of loyalty have been so -widespread and m my opmion so con- 
spicuously genuine ” 

It was not only the demands made upon India by the course of 
events m South Africa that broke m upon the programme of work 
which the Viceroy had mapped out for himself dunng the summer 
recess Nearer at hand, hke clouds m a lowermg sky, anxieties to 
which no Viceroy can for long remam a Stranger were beginning to 
take form and substance The rams were late m breakmg, and when 
they came were hght. Only those who have expenenced it can 
understand the tense anxiety -with which m India man turns, when 
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rammer is at its height, to scan the western sky Day by day he 
goes forth -^y to his tod, dragging his limbs iifticssly orcr the 

prtchcdsQifiiceoftheland And as he returns in the (roiing from 

the tottid burden of the day to the hot oppression of the night be 
gaMs with evfcr increasing craving for the first faint signs of the 
approaching nuns And as day by day the sun pursues its courjc 
across an unflccked sky and rams down heat on to the scorched and 

ftdeken fields hope flickers out like the flame ofa lamp In which the 

oil has run dry and desparr settles down upon his world. The gram 
withers in the husk , the lowing of the Jane die* down ftarsnaoon 
and disease dnvc man and beaft remorselessly to their pitiful doom. 

Not the Icait, conse^ently among Lord Gmon s preoccupations 
dttctag this fits summer was the ontiook foreshadowed by his 
annous perusal of the mcteorolo^cal rqiorts By the beginning of 
August he was wntiag home of the gloomy prospers which the 
daily returns were gravely impressing upon his notice and before 
the moath was out he was bcginnmg to fear the wor*. * There ha« 
been scarcely any mm along the weft coait we hear from every 
sde of wicbolag crops and rising pnees of gram, and both in tltt 
I>eccan and Gujeat the menace of scaraty is becoming senota. 
The outlook in the Central Provinces is also gloomy and although 
there IS ftiU hope that we may escape from famine, it is alm^ 
certain that we whaU have great diSrcss * 

Tjfrr reports told of cattle perishing of tervanon and In many 
placcsofgratoitousrehef being In fiih swing Encigefic steps were 
tgVm to fight the twin menace of disease and want Village relief 
organisations were rapidly completed so that diJtribotlon might 
begin the moment it was required settlement operadom were 
suspended in the afiefred diitnas , the diftiias themselves were 
split up into relief drcles . additional o&cers were appointed on 
special duty, and a code of lofttufiloGS issued to all concerned to 
acquamt them with their duties While the Viceroy saw to it tlwt 
no precaution thatprcsaencc could devise was oeglcfrcd, he raised 
to banish hope that the woift might yet be averted. He could not 
then foresee that during the cni^ twelve months be ™iW " 
called upon to cope with the results of a drought unprecedented in 

Lrtttf fttm tbe Vfceioy tetboSeaeaiTofStitc, Aogultijri. 
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I 

extent and intensity in the whole annals of British administration in 
India. It was not, mdeed, tdl a year later that the unparalleled 
magnitude of the calamity could be fully appreaated. 

In the meantime, amid these grave preoccupations. Lord Curzon’s 
peace of min d was suddenly disturbed by an untoward occurrence 
which Stirred to its depth the love of nghteousness and hatred of 
imquity which were so deeply implanted m his moral nature. An 
offence of a peculiarly revolting charadfer had been perpetrated by 
Bntish soldiers agamSt a native woman m Burma. Both on moral 
and on disciplinary grounds the crime itself called for swift and 
exemplary pumshment. Not only was pumshment not meted out, 
but the military authorities on the spot showed a culpable disposition 
to hush the whole matter up, and were seconded m their attempt by 
the apathy of the local avil offiaals. Any hopes, however, which 
they may have cherished that the matter would pass unnoticed were 
deStmed to be rudely shattered Whispers of what had occurred 
reached the ears of the Viceroy, and the matter speedily acquired a 
wide pubhaty and those concerned m it an unenviable notoriety, . 

The prosecution which was ordered broke down on a techmcal 
pomt, though It was plam to everyone that an acqmttal of the 
accused persons mvolved a grave rmscarnage of justice. Lord 
Curzon was determined, not only that the offenders should suffer 
the pumshment which they deserved, but that it should be made 
manifest to the world that offiaal laxity m bnngmg to account 
persons guilty of offences agamSt the people of the land would not 
be tolerated. He pursued the matter with a vehemence bom of his 
horror of injustice and his passionate regard for the honour of his 
race. No considerations of personal ease, no risk of unpopularity 
with his own people, no suggestion that with the beSt will in the 
world he might only end by fanning into flame the smouldering 
embers of bitter raaal animosities, would mduce him to reSt until 
their reputation for justice, which he regarded as the greatest asset 
of the British people m the discharge of tiieir task m India, had been 
vindicated It was not that he was insensible to the danger of his 
attitude bemg misunderstood. He did not disguise fiom him self 
the possibility that the pubhc, unaware of the extent to which the 
oflBaals both avil and mihtary had failed m their duty, and viewing 
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matter as an isolated instance of depravity on the part of a Bandfhl 
of soldiers, might regard the ■twderange and seventy of die sentences 
which he was determined to see enforced, as being oat of all pro- 
portion to the scnoasQcss of the case. * It may well be that 
there will be a great outcry on the part of the services agaioB: the 
appateot harshness of the verdia. he wrote to the Sectary of 
State, when he had finally decided upon the nature and extent of 
the aftioQ to be taken, ‘ and even a formidable lattafV upon my 
self ” , I and reverting to this asped of the ease a little later— I 
have throughout fidt rather like someone fianding on the hrinV of 
the roaring crater of Vesuvms with jufecc and honour impcrioiisly 
thrusting him forward, and arcumspcjSion and self interest more 
cautiously pushing hirn back. 

The a&on eventually taken in conjun&on widi the Commander 
in Chic^ who was throughout m full a gr e em ent with him on the 
necessity for 5 tem measures, was, as he had informed the Secretary 
of State he intended it to be, unmlitakable in significance as well as 
trenchant in operadon. The culprits were dismissed from the 
army high military officers were acrercly censured, and in certain 
cases relieved of thdr commands the regunent was banished for 
two years to Aden, where all leave and indulgences were Stopped , 
die an! oSaals were severely censured, and, finally on the insis- 
tence of the Vitttoy and in the focc of some doubts and hcshationi 
on the part of his Government, an Order In Council was Issued in 
which the sense of profound horror and repugnance ” with which 
the incident was viewed by Government was placed on record, and 
“the negligence and apathy that were displayed in respcHisiblc 
guarters” were reprobated. 

That Lord Canon had passed through a penod of *gicit mental 
perturbation on account of this trying episode is fianUy admitted 
in a letter to the Secretary of State. And if hit courage met with its 
reward in the almoS unanimous appro’val of the English press, both 
in India and at home, his apprehcnsioiis were justified by commi^ 
here and there which refleaed a certain nrftjvcness amongst the 
services, ^XOfilc plying hU tefoming broom in the various Gov^ 

ment Departments, the young man-m-a hurry ” as he was fur 

I,etttt&3nithcVtaJDytothoSccrettr7ofStitt,Oflobcf ilth, 
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tively nicknamed, had trodden rather heavily upon a good many 
people’s corns. It vas all very ■well for lum to imagmc that he could 
make die world go round a little faster by kickmg it ” ; but those 
who bore the brunt of the kicking were not likely to forego any 
opportumty diat came their way of giving vent to dieir resentment. 
Such an opportunity presented itself in the shape of a senbe with a 
grievance and a clever and satirical pen. From die safe shelter of 
anonyrmty — ^v^hich it is now, perhaps, unnecessary to tear aside — 
the senbe m question, adoptmg the nom-de-plume “ Civihs,” 
wrote scathingly of the Viceroy and his doings in the pages of the 
Contemporary Reinejp. The Rangoon outrage, after bemg very 
properly denounced by the writer, was desenbed as “ certainly an 
irntating dung to happen in a Viceroyalty of unblemished inten- 
tion ” ; but there were many who thought that “ the banishment 
of the whole regiment to Aden, the compulsory redrement of its 
colonel and sergeant-major, die resignation of its adjutant and the 
summary discharge of the offenders from the army, a dispropor- 
tionate retnbution ” The Order-m-Counal was smgled out for 
particular condemnation ** The speftator Stands ama2ed at the 
apparent lack of sense of proportion implied m this offiaal order.” 
There was "a black and damnatory emphasis about blame so 
eiqiressed,” which would laSt long after the emotions which had 
inspired it “had faded from the mmd of the moSt immaculate 
Viceroy ” It bore “ the unmistakable impnnt of His Excellency’s 
attitude towards Sm ” ; and then followed a sneer which, by makmg' 
clear the spmt of pique m which the article was conceived, dis- 
counted its value as an mdication of pubhc feeling — “We keep 
forgetting out here, so far from avihsing influences, that there is a 
pohtical use even for dirty hnen ; but Lord Curzon remembers 
that m Clapham it all depends on the soap, and resolutely rolls up 
his shirt sleeves. O Clapham, how grateful you should be.” ^ 

In the Indian press his “ persistent determination to see juSlice 
done ” in the Rangoon outrage had been heartily applauded as the 
one redeeming feature m the case ® Far otherwise was it when his 
addon m connedhon with the Calcutta Mumapal BiU came under 
consideration. His attitude m this matter gave rise to a' Storm of 
^Coniemporary Rei>:en> for Augiait, 1900 *Rast Goftar of April 29th, 1900. 
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protest by the Indkn NttiotuJJft party which aflbrded the fiiSt 
scnoru indication of the clash which gradually disclosed Itself 
between Lord Curzon 5 ideals in the matter of government and the 
aspnattons of modem India. In this case he was the heir to natW 
than the anthor of the bone of contention. He had modified the 
Bill which the Bengal Government had devised for reforming the 
Calcutta Corporation. But the Bill of the Bengal Government, 
equally with Lord Cutzon’s Bill, which took its pk^ was calculated 
to excite the hostility of the Indian NationallSIa, for the aim of the 
one equally with that of the other was the curtailment of the power 
of the cle&d element In the body which, nghtlv or wrongly, was 
alleged to have been responsible for grave TnqladmIn)Ofah r.n of the 
affiiirsofthcaty Hewas however at one with the Bengal Govern- 
ment in his convlBlon that such curtailment was necessary in the 
Intcreas of the efficient adminlftradon of the aty And for the 
Viceroy this was the paramount consideration before which all else 
most give way 

That there would be “ an explosion of native wrath,” at what 
would be described as the disenfranchise me nt imposed upon them 
by this change,’ he readily believed ' but he altogether under 
e&lmitcd the Intamtrf of Sselmg which the Bill He scouted 

the idea, put forward by a seflion of the Indian press, that promment 
Indiana should mark thrir sense of mdignation by withdiawmg 60m 
pardapanon in the govemment of the oly under the altered condi 
dons ‘ This is one of those foolish counsels that is apt to be heard 
In the first moments of mordScation or despair, but that, 50 fim as 
my home experience goes, is never followed op m piafiicc. Any 
how I am not the leas afiaidoflts being carried out m Calcutta.”* 

With the passage of the Bill through the Bengal legislative 

Council on September the 17th the Sorm broke. The date happened 

to be that of the annivetsaty of the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
and Mr Surendra Nath Banncijce — deitmed to play so large a part 
in future controversies— declared in bitterness in the course of his 
concluding speech againSt the measure — It seems to me to be moft 
fitting rhur the anniversary of the death of the greatest Bengah of 

Lrttti&omtheVicMijrtotlieS=ortrrofS“^ 

JMt Jaoe iffdi, 
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modem times should correspond wjtli die date which will be 
remembered by future generations of Bengalis as that which marks 
the extin£Hon of local self-government in that aty where he hved 
and worked and which was the aty of Ins love.” The political life 
of tlie aty was shaken by one of those violent spasms of emotion 
which arise with aStomslung rapiditj^ in India and sweep reason 
before them hke dead leaves upon the wind. Twenty-eight Indian 
members of the Corporation sent in their resignations. Indian news- 
papers came out with black borders as a sign of mourning and filled 
thar columns with monodies of lamentation and despair. And in 
due course a resolution condemning this rcadbonary policy sub- 
versive of local self-government ” was passed by the Indian National 
Congress, sittmg at far off Lucknow. 

Lord Curzon, if taken by surprise at the violence of die Storm 
which he had unwittingly raised, accepted the situation philosophi- 
cally. “ I remarked somewhere after I came out to India that I gave 
my populanty with the Native press a six months’ life. I send you 
for your amusement the firSt note of disillusionment diat I have yet 
seen Struck ” * 

It was impossible to foresee m 1899 how rapidly during the firSt 
quarter of the commg century a patriarchal conception of govern- 
ment was to become out of date. And before leavmg the controversy 
over the Calcutta Mumcipal Bill I am tempted to lift the cuitam 
behind which the future then lay hidden Mr. Surendra Nath Banner- 
jee, who led the opposition to the measure was urged by Mr , after- 
wards Sir Edward, Baker, the official m charge of the BiU, not to 
bum his boats by saymg anythmg that would commit him to an 
absolute refusal to take part m the work of the reconstituted body. 
He rephed — “ That is impossible ” , and he remamed faithful to his 
word, for he never agam entered the Corporation But by the irony 
of fate It fell to his lot nearly a quarter of a century later to pilot 
through the Parhament of Bengal, created by the Montagu— Chelms- 
ford Reform scheme, a BiU to amend the Calcutta Mumapal Aft of 
1 899 Under the provisions of this measure, which became law in 
March 1923, supreme authority over the affairs of the aty was re- 
stored to the Corporation, four-fifths of whose members were elefted 
'Letter from the Viceroy to Sir A Godley, August i6th, 1899 
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bytheratepayen Bothtbe Mayor of the aty who presides orcria 

dchbcraoons and its duef eaecotlve officer were its own nominees, 

snbjeaonlytoconfirmadonbytheCJoTctttment Hu final speech on 

the passage of the Bill was couched in aery diSerent language fiom 
that of the laa speech which he had dehvoed on the passage of the 
Bill in 1899 


‘ To me. Sir, the Bill afibrds a matter of peisonal solace 
and gratification. To me it means the fulfilment of one of the 
drea ms of my hie. Ever since 1899 I have lived In the hope 
of witneasmg the re-birth of my native dty, robed in the mantle 
of fiecdom. I have endeavoored to embody in this Bill the 
prmaples which I have preached and for wffich I have lived 
and worked, and now an nnspcaiahle sense of gladness fills my 
sonh I appeal to the atlzcns of Calcutta to co-operate for its 
success which, when achieved, will be the proudeit monument 
to their dvic spirit and the atonge^ puoficatiou for that full 
measure of responsible government to which we all aspire. 
Let no party spirit mat the faution of thu great obJeS.”! 


It was a proud day for the veteian leader — now Sir Snreadti Nath 
Banne^ee, But Fate had not quite emptied its cup of irony The 
newly enfianchised body was captured by the SwatapS Party — 
the party which brought about the downfidi of the conilitunonal 
party with Surendia Nath Banneijcc at its head, and, by securing his 
defeat at the elcdion of 1915, excluded him from the arena of 
pubhc yffiuo for the temamdet of hu life The final prank of a 
Puckish Destiny was the vesting of the supreme power over the 
admlnatratioa of the aty which Surendia Nath Bannei}ee loved so 
wellin a roan who had not during the whole of his public career 
been within miles oft munidpal office, and who as the leader of 
the Swaraj Party in Bengal, bad become the hittereft pollncal 

- . ^ r r. ’-gblimderof 

i iittk before 
Major”* 
drawing to a 


opponent of the auHiotot the tsuL toe non exoft-mn 

t^ new regime,’ wrote Sir Sutendra Nath Binneqee a 
his death,’ has been the appointment of Mr C R. Das 

Hie ftrenuoua days of thb firft aummer at Simla were 
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close, and in September Lord Curzon sought a brief respite from the 
daily toil and Strain imposed upon him by his many pre-occupations 
and anxieties, travelhng by pony with a small party of his household 
through the exquisite foreSts which clothe the encirclmg ranges of 
the outer Himalaya to the north and eaSt of Simla. Lady Curzon 
was enchanted with the Bagchi foreSt, where the trees seemed to her 
to be “ as fine and as immense as the tall pmes m Cahforma.” ^ The 
chief recreation was shooting, though game was not too plentiful. 

“ At 8.30 we went shootmg, first ridmg, and then clambermg, 
chmbmg, sitting and shdmg, and makmg every effort possible 
to slay two coveys of partridges After walking five hours our 
bag consisted of five head of game and after a break-bone 
climb we got into camp for a 4 o’clock lunch.” * 

There was far more chmbmg than afhial shootmg, and on 
September the 21st Lady Curzon noted m her diary at the end of 
a Strenuous day that the only head of game was a baby gurrul caught 
by a shikari ** I carried him home m my lap ” This small animal 
was much petted, and soon made himself at home m his novel 
surroundmgs, drmkmg ‘‘warm milk happily out of the spout of 
a tea-pot ”3 Inadentally its presence m the cavalcade gave rise 
to strange rumours. 

“ The Matiana Raja saw the gurrul arriving in State, and 
thought we were startmg a zoo, and immediately sent out and 
caught a musk deer, and when we arrived this was presented 
by the Grand Wazir .”4 

The long ride over twenty-three rmles of mountam path back to 
Simla on the 24th brought on an attack of pam m the Viceroy’s 
back, and he was obhged to fimsh the journey m a rickshaw. 
Nevertheless, he benefited by the change which, he informed the 
Secretary of State, had been “ a very genume and dehghtful one ” 

It had been his mtention on leavmg S imla to carrv out an elaborate 
tour of Rajputana for the purpose of visiting, or seemg at one place 
or another, the whole- of the Rajput chiefs. When it became 

^Diarv kept by Lady Cxitzon. 

^Ibid 3lbid ilbjd 
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^parent tlm Wie was threatening the iand, he adied for icportt 

^meachofthcRafpotanaftates andhiapaaiklofthemdctcimifl^ 
him to give up the Sate visit with its iocvitable ceremony and> 
etpense, and, ioitead, to travel as naoitcntatioTisly as possible with a 
smali through the ftricten areas seeing for himself the efficacy/ 
orotherwiseof thcnicasumstaien tomm thcsmiatian and cncouatgl 
mg by his presence all those were engaged In organising ichcf ( 
Here and there the melancholy tale set forth in the reports wasJ 
relieved by a flash of humour foom some unconsdoos pen, showing 

that* cvcntragedyhasltscomicormcongtnousaspcdinthcEait.’ * 

Ihus the rqjort from Jodhpur was enlivened by the following infor 
madvc passage — 

* In Maxwar pig fKcHng is the chief sport. With the 
entire fi d tu re of the monsoon, fodder for the pigs is scarce, 
and conscrjuently when chased they will hardly be in rhi>ir 
proper condftiofl and form to exhibit an crdcing finish, and in 
their buoyant spirits to show a bold front and to make a 
splendid charge, which form the interdbng, die Irvtly and 
amusing madente of this manly sport * 

In return for the cheerful spint in which Jodhpur was grappling 
withits difficoldcs the Viceroy offered to take a regiment of Imperial 
Service cavalry off" the hands of its ruler and to keep it at foe ccpcase 
of Government in a British cantonment until the burden of famine 
became lighter For the reft, he sent Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas, 
Holdcmcss Secretary In the Department of Revenue and Agricul 
tore, to Ajtnere to advise and asalft local officers, and arranged for 
Sir ChntoQ DawJdns, hu Finance Member to discuss in person 
with the T^uHng Chiefs the queftion of Government loans 

The few remaining weeks of the SimJa season were occupied 
withthc wockof the bnef autumn Session of the Legislative Council, 
which included the iatroduSioa of important legislation dealing with 
the vexed (jucStion of currency with some preliminary considera- 
tion by the Viceroy of certain of the twelve qucidons which he had 
cot yet found time to take up— notably the queftion of the adminis- 
ttation of the North Weft Frontier diftrfas and foe whole problem 

tirttcr from dij Vto^- to the S«JW»r of Stitt, Oaober 4 th. 
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of State and State-aided education; and with putting the finishing 
touches to others with which the summer months m the hiUs had 
enabled him to grapple. Among these latter were his proposals 
for reforming the leave rules, to which he attached high importance. 
These, after bemg accepted by his colleagues, were despatched to the 
Local Governments for their comments He was convinced that 
they would result m “ decided finanaal economy to Government 
as weU as m a great impetus to administrative efficiency,” and he 
hoped to submit them to the Secretary of State with the approval 
of the Local Governments by the end of the year. “ It wiU not 
fall to my lot to submit to you any set of propositions more impor- 
tant m their ulteaor consequences durmg the time that I may remam 
in India ” ^ 

On the eve of his departure he wrote m cheerful vem to the 
Secretary of State. 

** In less than 36 hours I shall have left this place, and my 
first experience of what I described, upon arrival, as the Simla 
workshop will be at an end Without takmg too much credit 
to myself, I beheve I may say that the output of the paSt seven 
months has exceeded anything that has been known for many 
years, and that the workmen have been kept to their task m a 
Style which has been novel, if not always agreeable Never- ' 
theless, I can truthfully say that I have, m moSt cases, found 
an ardent response to the calls which I have made, and which 
I have honestly endeavoured to Stimulate by force of example ; 
and whatever be the blunders and the bungles of Indian ad- 
ministration, It has the merit of at leaSt bemg conscientious 
and of bemg permeated by a Strong sense of disaphne ” 2 » 


^Letter firom the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, Oflober 4th, 1899 
^Ibid , Oftober 25th, 1899 
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A WEART AND DRT LAND 
OCTOBER — PP/TEUTnm 

India la above an else ft laod of contrails, Tbli feature of the vail 
dominion over ^ch he exercised sway mn^ lave been brought 
Vividly to Lord Corzon s m i n d, as be was dnven rapidly down the 
Jong' descent — untouched m those days by the railway engincer— 
£rom the cramped and crompled hill tops to those wonderful 
plains over whidh die traveller qjccds towards an honxon that ever 
recedes before him, eluding his pursuit as surely as did the ccleftlal 
frmt of old escape the grasp of Tantalus 
On the hfll-tops in Odotcr the air is full of an crhila rating sparkle. 
The wet mifli of late summer have been swept from the nooks and 
crannies of the mountains like cobwebs from a newly cleaned and 
freshly painted building The night temperature is bracing the 
sunshine of high noon iovigoratiog Down m the plains all is 
different. The earth ftiU quivers ur^er a burning sun, Ihc ephe- 
meral greenness of the fields in July and August, with its ifiosory 
suggeftion of freshness, is already gone. The drab mantle of winter 
without its compensating coolness has frlJen on the land. Heat, 
du5t and the fierce glare of the sun s rays, finking pitilessly down on 
to the bomiahed si^ce of the earth, arc the things of which man is 
chiefly conscious The escort In front,” wrote Lady Cuiron, who 
accompanied him to Delhi, * drowned us in duSt, and we dfd the 
same to canary coloured landau lined with raspberry sado, lent 
by the Maharaja of Patiala to do us honour, in which Sir Bmdoo 
Blood and Colonel Sandbach drove. * 

Ftocn A diAij kept by L*dj Cutxea, 

So 
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A WEARY AND DRY LAND 

In years of drought these things strike home with infinitely added 
emphasis. Li^tlessness and lassitude bom of a great and hopeless 
wearmess of hfe brood oppressively over a prostrate world. Want 
and disease sap the vitahty of the Stricken people , death sweeps 
them wholesale and unresiStmg to a merciful oblivion Not man 
only, but cattle and all hvmg creatures, weak and emaaated, lose 
their gnp upon an earth no longer wdhng to suStam them, juSl 
as leaves drop from the tree when the sap dries up m its branches or 
the child falls from the bosom of the woman whose breaSts have run 
dry The sight of a land thus smitten of God and affliffed touched the 
Vicereme to the core. At Ajmere there was no food and a scaraty 
of water. “ People are fed and cattle die in the Street, and woe is 
everywhere, and Rajputana is Stricken hard.” ^ 

It IS at such times that the latent humamty of Bntish rule, usually 
smothered and half hidden beneath the heavy load of admimStrative 
routine, makes itself felt The whole energy of the admimStrative 
machine m the affefted diStiafls is direffed to the work of rehef Its 
personnel becomes a mimStering agency, fighting plague and famme 
and brmgmg succour to the Stricken and new hope to the broken- 
hearted. At Jubbulpore and at Nagpur the modeSt tombstones of 
Bntish officials who had penshed at their poSts during the famine 
of 1896 bore silent testimony to the spint of cheerful self-sacnfice m 
which they took up the burden which mchnation as well as duty 
laid upon them. In a speech dehvered some weeks later Lord Cur2on 
himself paid an eloquent tribute to their devotion. 

** These men did not die on the battlefield No decora- 
tion shone upon their breaSts, no fanfare proclaimed their 
departure. They simply and silently laid down their fives, 
broken to pieces m the service of the poor and the sufienng 
among the Indian people , and not m this world, but m 
another, will they have their reward.” * 

This was an aspefl of British rule m India that was calculated to 
make a movmg appeal to the mStinft for service which was deeply 

^Ffom a diaty kept by Lady Curzon 
^Speech in Calcutta on January 19th, 1900 
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Lord Ctoon 5 nature. That Great Britain tou In Inda 
by tfac decree of a Dxvine ProvJdcoce waj a ordfngi ardek of his 
belief His woric in India was conStandy recalling to his mind 
scenes from the patmrchal days of Ac Old Testament, when Hugs 
and prophets were chosen by divine intervention to guide and 
succour the people. Before leaving Simla be had said in a speech 
that he would have sacnficed much ‘ for the sight that met the 
watcher upon Catmel— of the httle cloud no Hgger than a man s 

hand.’ i^nd it is probable that the scene which he had con/uted up 

many yearn before as he himself »ood upon Mount Oumrl, pifruring 
the episodes of that other drought whose end was foretold by the 
prophet with his Joins girded mnnmg before Ahab to the gates of 
Jczrecl, came to mind as he sped towards the scene of suffering , for 
there was much that the seoing of the one possessed in common 
with that of the other. And episodes depiSed in the pages of the 
Old Tcdlament not infrequently found their counterpart in madents 
in the immemorial life of rural India. ' He whole sight,” he wrote, 
when describing the employment of numbers of ddlltute persons 
on a great tehef work, rtraa be wonderfully like that of the 
children of Israel toiling at the pyamids as described in 
Exodus 

Those who accompanied hmi on his tour of the fiunine diftrifls 
in the autumn of 1899 beat eloquent testimony to the tireless energy 
with which he pursued his self appointed task. In the Punjab, 
Bajputana and Bombay he earned through an ocafting tour of 
inspc&ion, encouraging by fus presence those engaged in the task 
of organising relief and inspiring by bis own eiarnple ail who were 
warrmg with peitilence and ftitune. As an inducement to others, 

be and all who accompanied him had been Inoculated beforeJeaving 
Simla, with Ptofessot Hafflrine 8 scrum. Inocularion in those days 
was iSlili a novelty mvefted with something of the ttrrois of the un- 
known, and a knowledge that the Vlcetoy had submitted hlm^to 
the ordeal was calculated to have an appreciable effect. It is 
nothing like vaednarion,” he told the Secretary of State. "Ticy 

pnmp into your arm the beft part of a wine-glass of disgusting ffnid, 

^ch inflames the whole Umb gives you fever, esuscs you acute 

Letter 60m the VtoOTT » "f NoTOitM 4*. i«s»- 
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agony for twenty-four hours, and, in some cases, leaves you miser- 
ably seedy for four or five days.” ^ 

His mspeftion of the vaft works undertaken for the purpose of 
givmg employment to the destitute made a great impression upon 
him. 

“ I can assure you it is a wonderful spefiacle to see some 
5,000 to 10,000 people at work on a great tank, swarming up 
and down the embankment, all workmg m orderly gangs, the 
men with picks and mattocks digging up the soil, the women 
carrying it m baskets on their heads and emptying it on the 
bimd^ both sexes beating and hammermg it down Hard by 
are kitchens, where the food is cooked, hospitals for the sick, 
huts where hundreds of children are fed, and encampments, 
made of boughs or 5 traw matting, to accommodate the workers 

at night ”2 

From Ajmere Lady Curxon reluftantly returned to Simla and 
Lord Curzon proceeded to Kathiawar, never previously visited by 
any Viceroy, dnving fifty miles across the mo§t sorely ^cken part 
of the country. Here his interest was Stimulated by the novelty of 
his surroundings. “ I was dehghted with Kathiawar. There is 
a flavour about it of an old time, semi-feudal society, which has 
crystallised mto a new shape under British prote 6 faon, retaining 
many of its old-fashioned and aristocratic features alongside of almost 
Starthng adaptations of the modern ” 3 

In Bombay he spent two exhauStmg days attending receptions, 
making speeches and mspe 6 fang “ all the paraphemaha of the anti- 
plague campaign.” He was much gratified by the welcome he was 
accorded. “ I honeStly beheve that the people as well as the Gover- 
nor are dehghted at my coming , for nothing can exceed the warmth 
of the reception which both have given me.” 4 

Echoes both of his labours and of his triumphs reached Lady 
Curzon waiting impatiently for news of him at Simla “ I know 
that you have little time, but a pencil and half a page will keep me 
happy.” 5 Accounts of his Strenuous days amid rehef works and 

^Letter from the Vicefoy to the Secretary of State, Oftober 25th, 1899. 

November 4th, 1899 33 /i/ ^Ibtd 

sLetter from Lady Curzon to the Viceroy, November 14th, 1899. 
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cmnp hospitJj ffika her TOtb «ni,et7 ‘ I have been absohrtdy 

^eta^ ora the accounts of yonr doings k hospitals and ro kn/; 

Fenn shares my horror and anucty As yon listen to no human voice 
ot •warning I mufl turn Into a fittalia. ’> These apprehensions were 
tempered momentarily by saris&aion at the snceess of his visit to 

Bombay " Your recqition in Bombay muft have been magnificent 

and It has done a world of good.”* It had been arranged thit she 
should jom him after he had finished his inspeflion of the ftmine 
areas But she never could reconcile herself to parting with him 
even for a few days, and the unreit of spirit whidi these penods of 
separation entai l ed is apparent from the note ■which runs through 
all her letters ‘While you arc bringing the whole of India to your 
feet in abjefl admiadon, I am pBying croquet In an absolutely 
nsless Him&layan eiijlence.’ 3 

From Poona he wrote that the work be was doing was very 
hard and exhausting, but added, I kc^ my health wonderfully 
welL Here and at Ahtnednagar and Nasik-^ plague centres — 
he found that much had been le arned from previous expenence. 
Where it had onginally been ‘all saence and compnlrion and 
evacuation at the point of the bayonet it was now ‘ conohation, 
persuasion, the employment of vnlonteer agency, the infbtntion of 
pnvate committees the relaiatioo of former rules "4 While he 
heartily commended this change he was not wholly insensible to the 
danger of allowing sentiment too &ee a rem, alb« in the matter of 
piigue ptevcntion or of famine rclicfi Particukriy mtheciseofthe 
latter did he perceive the danger of the people becoming demoralised 

and of an excessive burden being placed on the exchequer by an 
undue liberality on the part of the local officials Some tune before 
leaving Simla be had caused an esamination to be made of the 
amount of famin e expenditure that could be met from the cash 
Vialaneea ,t the dlsposal of thc Govemmesit of India, without asking 
the Secretary of State to reduce his drawings of counefl « 
requiring the spendmg departments of Government to cu^ thik 
prognunmes. He had been tolerably well satisfied with the result. 

Horn Lwfy Ouxop to Ibc 'Vljgvr 

JW, Norcml*! uA lS» llM. 

4l.ctttf frctt tki Vkeroy totbeSeortiiy ofSateaNorernbor MW, »»• 
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But after inspeftmg many centres of relief he found cause for serious 
apprehension. A recent Famine Commission had censured the lack 
of preparedness shown at the time of the famme of 1896-97, with 
which Lord Elgm had had to grapple ; and it was only natural that 
with these §tn£hires ftesh m mind offiaals of all grades should tend 
towards the opposite extreme. A tour of the Central Provinces with 
which he brought his inspeftdon of the famine areas to an end dis- 
closed the faft that the number m receipt of rehef there was out of all 
proportion to previous experience This convinced him that there 
was a real danger of fatally demorahsmg the people by turning “ the 
greater part of India mto one gigantic poorhouse” , and later infor- 
mation only added to his fears. 

‘‘ As soon as I get back to Calcutta I mu§t take m hand the 
famine question I hear from Rajputana that the Native 
, Chiefs are beginning to quarrel with a system and scale of 
rehef acqmred from or diflated by us, which they say wiU 
destroy all self-rehance among their people , and I am very 
much afraid that our generous pohcy is everywhere producmg 
the same demorahsmg effeft. It is a moSt serious question, 
both m Its present finanaal aspeft and m its ulterior soaal 
and pohtical consequences ” ^ 

On his return to Calcutta he loSt no time m issumg a warning to 
aU Local Governments to be on their guard agamSt this danger. 
He was, however, mmdful of the feehngs of the devoted offiaals 
toihng doggedly with a heavy load of responsibility on their shoul- 
ders, and was careful to avoid discouragmg them. “ I did not like to 
blame even m any mdividual case, and thought that our admomtion 
had better take the shape of an enquiry.” * Nevertheless, cautious 
though the w arnin g was, it exated some adverse comment m the 
Native press , and he took the earheSt opportunity presented by 
the meeting of the Legislative Council towards the end of January 
to explam and defend his affaon. Ju§t three years before, he reminded 
his cntics. Lord Elgm had spoken to the people of India of the 

'Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, December 14th, 1899 

^Ibtd , December 2i§l, 1899 
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fiumne -with winch hw Govermncnt was then rappW No Ic*s 
than one ju^ ft (joarter millions of persons, he had told th^ , tpcre 
m ttcciirt of rcM— ft ^tate of a^hs unparaDekd in the whole hiStotr 

of^tish rule In India. Now, only three yiars latex, the mmiber on 
relief was not one and ft quarter millions but three and a half millioni 

with every prosped of this g^ganac figure becoming ftiU further 
rvoUoL Not for one moment would he fhint- of placing the mere 
intcreib of economy above those of homamty He acknowledged 
totbeutmo^ * the obhgadoQofGovcmnKOt to spend Its la^ rupee 
in the saving of human life and in the mddgadQn of n 1 f e n j r human 
sufleang ** But there had been casca— and he was able to give con 
spicuous eiamplea — in which relief had been giantcd with a gene- 
rosity which exceeded the moft liberal int er pr et ation of what was 
obligatory upon the State. And If radisermunate private chanty 
was miftalceri, because rt was as a rule misapphed, mdisenminate 
charity by Government was worse, because it sapped the fbunda 
tions of national charader. From this danger no Government was 
immnffe , again* it aH Goveraments mu* he on tbeir guard. In 
my judgment, any Govem m eot wbch mpcrillcd Ac finandal 
position of India in the intereftsofaprodigftlphflanthropy would be 
open to actions entiasm. But any Government whi^ by indis- 
rrtmiftflfe ftims-grving, weakened the fibre and demoralised the self 
reliance of the population would be guilty of a public enrne,^ ' 

From the Central Provinces be proceeded to Bhopal and thence to 
Gwalior for ^ceremonial visits of the old fiuhioned typ^” being 
] pined by Lady Oirzon at the fboncr place. Here he found hrmsclf 
gfnld scenes rendered fa mih&r by previous Asiatic travcL 

The amval was a mo* picturesque, if somewhat condc, 
affiur. There -were offioah In every colour of velvet end 
ewty degree of gold and nhrei braid ooldleo on foot and 
eoldieni on horseback , ooldieis In every concciv^le vo^ 
of aim baefft untforens. some saluting, othen baadtihiag 
swords others armed vrfth ancestral weapons ek 

phonts hotses. flreamets, flogs, arches gnns le^g off OT 
every ede, men Oiouoog gailopmg, «tating-ind ell of tbk 

^paaiddhCTadu.n^ctinga/a.:U^TcCa.acn,J.mm7S9^<!<>a. 
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going on anyhow, with no particular method or plan, but 
everybody joining in ]u§t as he or she liked.” ^ 

How often m the pa^ had he not witnessed the same 
incongruous mixture of pomp and havoc, of panoply and 
tatters, of magnificence and tawdriness ? On the road in 
Persia, where “ horseman and footman, rich man and poor ma n , 
seyid and scoimdrel,” joStled one another, “ a microcosm of 
the stately, commonplace, repulsive, fascmatmg Oriental world”, * 
in the bazaars of Central Asia and in the aties and on the highways 
of the Far Ea§t he had found this same unforgettable characteristic 
of eastern pageantry He had been fascinated by it then ; and he 
was fascmated by it now, for it appealed to something m his nature 
which was fed by the trappmgs of life, things which he hked for their 
own sake and not merely for what they Stood for. To Lady Curzon 
It was new, and she noted down her impressions of it — “ The way 
it was new, and she noted down her impressions of it — 

“ The way was hned with Impenal Service cavalry, and, 
when these gave out, with State infantry, aged veterans with 
orange beards and orange trousers holdmg rusty muskets 
before them,” and behmd these was the moSt wonderful 
crowd of natives, camels, elephants, m every rambow colour, 
and native bands on the backs of elephants playing an Indian 
rendering of ‘ God Save the Queen,’ while elephants shrieked 
royal salutes It was impossible not to laugh at the splendour 
and the squalor and the picturesqueness of it all ” 3 

The day was brought to a close with a State banquet, at the con- 
clusion of which the Begum, a charming and courtly lady, came in 
“ and. Standing between Mary and me, read m a perfe6dy clear voice 
in HinduStam a moSt graceful httle speech ” 4 

Lord Curzon had come to India determined to cement the rela- 
tions between the Ruhng Chiefs and the Paramount Power Very 
early m his Administration he had told Lord George Hamilton that 

^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, November 26th, 1899. 

Persia,” Vol I, p 274 

3 Diary kept by Lady Curzon 

4 Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, November 26th, 1899 
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hs felt certain that they were to be xron by a bttle peisona] coonejy 
a^ that what wae lepresented aj disloyalty to Goyetnment was 
often no more than the Itrftadon caosed by fijftion with ora- 
aealons representatrra of the Central Govcmroent*— a view which 
was shared by the Secretary of State. But there was one Chief whose 
amtode had for long been so perverse and whose a&ons had been 
so unacconntsbly strange as to snggeS insanity, and with him 
the Viceroy was wholly at a loss how to deah Maharaja Hollar 
appeared to take a speasil delight In dcfping the clearh- expressed 
washes of the Head of the Government, and In the teeth of a for 
madly expressed obje^on to hrs vlsinng fimune centres in British 
India with a large retmae during these times of scarcity he followed 
the Viceroy round to A)metc, ijimedahad and Bombay He showed 
an ingenuity m defeating Lord Girzon s attempt to checkmate him 
which at times proved too much for the Viccroy^i ever ready sense 
of humour. ‘ I have told the tailway compames not to give him 
special trams anywhere. Bor be scores off me by taimg a hundred 
tickets and tavcllmg m an ordtnaty tram 1 What on earth is one to 
do with such a man ?” > 

Of his hoJt at Gwahor however, whom he regarded as “ much 
foe moft remarkable and promising of all the Native Chleft,” he 
could not speak too highly He piaftically runs the whole State 
him.elf He always has a notebook In his hand, m wfaitdi every 
thing is jotted down as he sees it. He goes roond on personal tours 
In his dtStaa, sits in court, examines accounts, receives appeals, 
rates or applauds his local officials "s Here was a man after the 
Vlceioy’s own heart So closely, indeed, did he approximate to his 
Ideal of what a ruler should be, that he declared— with the uncoo- 
sdons nalevltd wifo which he occasionally regaled his friends— 

In his remotBciess propensity for looking into everything toi 
probing It to the bottom, be lafoet remmdi me of your humble 


Lord Curwm beheved that plain speaking combined ^ pa 
fca courtesy " was capable of giving a (dmulos to the public 
and pattiotlsro of the Native Princes and he took advantage of the 
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congenial platform provided by the banqueting hall at Gwalior to 
draw a pifhire of what a Ruling Quef should be. After erqiressmg 
his extreme satisfafbon at finding himself m a State where there was 
“ such a pleasmg and uncommon blend of old-world mtereSt with 
the hvehegt spirit of modem progress,” he touched upon the unique 
position occupied by the Native States. 

“ Side by side with our own system, and sometimes almost 
surrounded by British territory, there are found in this won- 
derful country the possessions, the admimstration, the proud 
authority, and the imchaUenged traditions of the Native 
dynasties — a combination which, both m the pifhiresque 
variety of its contrast, and Still more m the smooth harmony of 
Its operation, is I beheve, without parallel m the history of 
the world.” 

It was to the British Government that these dynasties owed the 
security which was theirs and the privileges which they enjoyed. 
These advantages called for correspondmg obhgations, and foremoSt 
amongst them was the cultivation of a high sense of duty m the 
exerase of their prerogatives and powers. 

The Native Chief has become, by our pohey, an mtegral 
faftor m the Imperial orgamsation of India. He is concerned 
not less than the Viceroy or the Lieutenant Governor m the 
admimstration of the country. I claim htm as my colleague | 
and partner He cannot remam vis-d-vis of the Empire a 
loyal subject of her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and vts-d-vts 
of his own people, a frivolous or irresponsible despot. He muSt 
justify and not abuse the authority committed to him ; he muSt be 
the servant as well as the master of his people.'*^ He must learn 
that his revenues are not secured to him for his own selfish 
gratification, but for the good of his subjefe ; that his mtemal 
admimstration iS' only exempt from corredhon m proportion 
as It is honest , and that his gadt is not intended to be a divan 
of mdulgence, but the Stern seat of duty. His figure should 
not merely be known on the polo-ground, or on the race- 
course, or in the European hotel. These may be his relaxa- 
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^ns, aad I do not eay tfat they arc not Icgaimarc rckadoiu , 

^ ted woili hit pnncelydnty.JircsiDODg his own people! 
. By this aandard shall I at any arc, judge him. By this 
( tea -win he, in the long ran, as a political inanition, perish or 
snrvive.”' 


The full significance of this speech -was not at fiia appreciated 
bythepressatlaige. The Vicetoy’s description of the Riihng Chief 
as a colleague and partner ' did indeed lead Tir 77*tr to call 
attention to the remarkable change which had been efiefled dunng 
the paa half century in the relations between the Feudatory Chief 
and the Paramount Power, fiefl by Lord hlayo Co whom belonged 
the credit of disc ern ing that we had in them a vaa unused force 
for evil or for good ” and rcsolviog that it should be for the latter , 
and later by Lord Dufienn, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts 
who, by replacing the vaa undisaplined bodies of troops which, 
“ so fia as they were anything mote than extravagant pageants,” 
were a possible source of pall, by selefl Imperial contingents 
forged a powerful lint in the chain uniting the Bmdatones and their 
Snierain, tiace the relation dearea to Indian traditions end mofl 
cherished by the princely houses of the land was that imposing 
upon the Feudatory the obligation of rendering military aid to the 
Suzeratn. The success of this pohey, it was pointed ont, was now 
detnonanued by the magnificent ofien of military service which 
the war in South Afcci fod evoked. And the writer claimed, with 
legitimate lads&Sion, that the great force for evil or for good be- 
1 qneathed by the Eaa India Company to the Crown had been slowly 
* but surely utilised for good, and that the laa words of the century 
'between the Princes of India and the Rahng 'Power as exemplified 
|by Lord Cutzons intercourse with them had been ‘words of 
dcvotian and truit’ ’ „ 

Bnt when Lord Cntzon had chosen the banqnetmg hall at Gwalior 
from which to address a message to the Ruhng Chie&, it was with a 
much mote definite purpose than that of breathing pious hopes upon 
the empty air His refercnoe to the presence of Ruling Princes on 

rSpecch It GviUor 00 NoTenjber ajtiw 
Ji¥ Timt Jtnxttry *nd, ipoo. 
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the race-course or in the European hotel was the outcome of a con- 
vidfaon that the too frequent absences of tlicse potentates from tlieir 
own States was good neitlier for them nor for the people over whom 
they ruled. And m due course his views on this point were embodied 
and m a formal document In a arcular letter to Local Governments 
and Admini^ations in August of the following year it was laid down 
that for the future permission to Ruling Clucfs to visit countries 
outside India would be granted by the Government of India 
alone The letter, however, was intended to be much more tlian an 
in§tru£hon to Local Governments ; it was published broadcast in the 
Government Gazette, and was nghdy regarded as a mamfeSto to 
the Ruling Quefs themselves. It was Stated categorically in the 
letter that the Government of India held very Strongly that “ the 
first and paramount duty ” of a Native Prince or Chief lay towards 
his own State and people, lln return for the security of tenure which, 
by virtue of the prote6bon of the supreme Government, he enjoyed 
in his exalted Station, that Government were entitled to demand that 
he should devote his beSt energies, “ not to the pursuit of pleasure 
nor to the cultivation of absentee mtereSts or amusements, but to the 
welfare of his own subje£ls and admimStration ” Such a Standard of 
duty, it was pointed out, was incompatible with frequent absences 
from the State, for in proportion as a Chief became infefted with 
these taStes and inclinations, so was he apt to be drawn farther away 
from, mStead of nearer to, his people. This bemg the considered 
view of Government, its attitude towards applications from Ruhng 
Pnnees to visit Europe was summed up conasely in a concluding 
paragraph — 

“ The Government of India desire, therefore, to lay down 
the initial proposition that repeated absences from India of 
Native Chiefs should be regarded as a dereh6hon, and not as a 
discharge, of public duty Secondly, the visits of such Prmces 
and Chiefs to Europe should only meet with encouragement 
m cases where the Local Government is convinced that benefit 
will result from the trip both to the Chief and to his people. 
In other words, the criterion of comphance should not be 
private convemence but personal and pubhc advantage. 
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ThMy in cases wiierc snch penmssion is recommended by 
^ Goretnments and granted by the Government of 
fndia, It shoiJd be nndeiitood that, so fir from conatnting 
a grotmd for the early renewal of the retpeft, it u a reason 
againft It and that a snitablc interval of tune should elapse 
between the return from travel and a ffesh appLcadon for 
leave. Lastly, it should be the business of Local Govern 
tuentif MS It 13 of the Govcauacat of Tn/jts la the of tiie 
PxMccs fiod Queft Qflder their direfi charge, to u^tch 

the efieSa of foreign travel opon character and haiuts, go ts to 
be able to base tbcir future reconunendadons not only upon 
general principles, but upon a careful ftndy of the individual 
case.**' 

There was certa i nly no room for doubt as to the significance of 
this document In some quarters it utu chara&cnscd as arrogant 
and offcasTve, and a few among those who admfttrd the ncoesdty 
for some a&on of the sort thou^ that the end might have been 
attained equally well without the publicity Its publlcadoQ certainly 
alarmed consemtive opmion at the India Office, where its somewhat 
hedtodag tone was not approved of and It was assumed in the 
hlghcS qaarters that it mufl^ have found its way into the newspapers 
by an miJFbrtunatc ov ersi ght The Viceroy refused to resile from the 
position which he had tahen up that publiaty was necessary and 
salutary, and on the whole the reception aaxirded to his a&on bv 
the press was fiivouahlc. The P/awr saw in It a nder to Ixird Cur 
2on 8 speech at Gwalior and m EngUnd the course which he had 
taken was singled out for commendation by both the Sj>tetijtor and 
the Sahtrd/^ Rmsv But all thu was nine months later In Novem- 
ber 18951 the Gwalior speech attraacd for Jess attention than h 
deserved and the Viceroy mmed his attention for the time being 
from the peccadilloes of the PrincesV? other matters. 

The tour conduded with a series of visfo to places of importance 
in the United Provinces— jSgta, Cawnpotc, Fatchpur Sikii 

Lucknow At the latter place be held a great Durbar thefirftsmee 

Lord Ripon s visit in 1881, for the Talnkdars and other notabilrtlcs 
iSoppkflieflt to tl» G*tcttc of lodl*. AojnU ajtfa, jy». 
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of Oudh. Such funffaons always appealed Strongly to his dramatic 
sense, and it was with very obvious satisfa£hon that he penned a 
description of it for the Secretary of State. “ The whole fimftion 
was a bnlhant success, besides bemg, as I thought, a very impressive 
afiair. You will note from my remarks that I regarded the occasion 
as one of some importance, and that I pitched them, therefore, in a 
high, but I hope not an exaggerated key.” ^ The funfhon, which was 
attended by over one thousand people, was marked by lavish out- 
ward display. “ The tent was crowded,” wrote Lady Curzon, 
“ chiefly widi Natives gorgeously dressed. George wore his Star of 
India robes . . . and came m looking very grand and mounted the 
throne Then all the Talukdars came up and salaamed to him. 
This took over an hour Then several mutiny veterans were brought 
up, and after this George rose and made his speech He looked very 
fine m his robes, Standing on a golden rug with a silver throne 
behind him ” ^ 

Pageantry on occasions he not only welcomed but demanded, for 
he regarded a Durbar, as he informed those present m his opening 
remarks, as an occasion of no ordinary significance, “ not merely 
because of its pifturesque and Stately ceremonial, or of its harmony 
with the venerated traditions of an anaent pohcy,” but because of 
the opportumty which it aflbrded the Viceroy of meeting, m be- 
commg surroundings, the leadmg men m the community and of 
taking them mto his confidence on matters of mutual mtereSt and 
concern. The day had come when the rulers “ muSt descend from 
the hill-tops and visit the haunts of men. They muSt speak to their 
fellows m their own tongue and muSt be one m purpose and heart 
with the people. Only so will they justify their high Station ; only 
so wfl] their authority be free from challenge ” He recalled the 
history of the happy relations between the great landed anStocracy 
of Oudh and the British Government. The pledge given to them by 
Lord Canning, ^that so long as they remamed loyal and faithful 
subjefts and juSt masters their rights and digmties should be upheld, 
had been scrupulously observed He did not claim infaUibihty for 
British pohcy, ‘‘ we have made some experiments and we have 

^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, December 14th, 1899, 

*From a Diary kept by Lady Curzon 
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petpctrafcd some Mores but whatever tht erron and miscah 

culanons of British Governrnent In the pait, we may Itfaini^ckhn 

with truth that we do not depart from our pledged word and that 
Bneish honour is ftiil the basis, as it is the safi^uard, of Brimh 

admimtotiocL” He spoke of legislation then being proceeded with 

m the interc#t8 of the possessors of great landed estates of the 
spiat of progress which was leavening the andent conscrvatiim of 
India, and of the need, consequently of an ootbok 

towards education and other concomitants of a progressive age and 
he concluded with a glowing peroration 

* Finally, Gentlemen, let me say with what sarisfredon I 
have rnet to-day in this gmat assemblage, and have had pre- 
sented to me, a number of Chicft, some of them the sons or 
grandsons of those wdio ^od by us in the great hour of trial 
forty two years ago some of them — a dwmdhng cumber — 
the frill Borviviog adors in those solemn and immortal scenes. 
I have noriced upon the hrcafis of others here present— t 
seamed and galknt band — (he medals that tell me cf the par 
napadoii in the defence of the Residency, of lives Diked, and 
of blood shed in the cause of the Btrtudi Government, with 
which was indissolubly bound up m the agony of that fiUefol 
fiiugglc, the cause of order as againil anarchy, of avflisatioc *1 
againft chaos Standing here at rbf< distance of time, I, vho 
am of a later generation, count It as among my highest 
privileges tlmt I should sec the frees and, as Her Majesty’s 
rep r es en ta ti ve, receive the homage of these Qhistaous v etoan s 
Still prouder and more in5ipinng js the thought that in thii gie^ 
0arbar where arc gathered In loyal harmony with oar old 
allies the descendants of some who took another part, I 
read the lesson of a Great Rccoadhation and may point tw 
eternal moral that mercy is more powerful than vengeance* 

On December the na the Viceroy rcicbed CelcntB «t the ctm 
clarion of a tour which he rammed up in a letter to the ^ 

State the same day ‘ My tour which is )ua over has been the kwgeM 

Sp eec h ddhtred oq December xjtb, **99 
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and unquestionably the moSt laborious that any Viceroy has under- 
taken dunng the paSt twenty years . . . The press, both Native and 
-European, have been generous in their appreaation of what I have 
attempted to do , and after the long and tedious inadhon of Simla, I 
myself had the sensations of an old war horse m once again findmg 
myself on the field of afhon.” ^ It had certainly been a memorable 
eight weeks. The whole problem of famine rehef and the prevention 
of disease had been investigated on the spot , the attitude of the 
Representative of the Queen Empress towards that moSt important 
'body, the Ruhng Prmces, whose sway extends over an area amount- 
mg m the aggregate to one-third of the Indian continent, had been 
impressively Stated , the mechamsm of more than one Local Govern- 
ment load been Stimulated by contaft with the dynamic personahty 
of the Viceroy ; and by means of receptions and durbars the hvmg 
head of the vaSt administrative system had breathed mto its dry 
bones a vigorous and palpitating life For large numbers of people 
the abStraft prmaple of British rule had been given a concrete and 
tangible form. 

There was one other respeft m which, m due course, this first 
autumn tour bore nch and imperishable frmt In the midSt of his 
Strenuous inspeftion of the fa min e diStnfts Lord Curzon had 
snatched two quiet days at EUora, m whose remarkable series of 
cave monasteries and temples is to be seen an epitome of nine cen- 
turies of Buddhist and Hmdu rehgious art Later he had paid brief 
visits to the far-fam6d BuddhiSt Stupa at Sanchi and the Hmdu 
temples at holy Brmdaban. And then at Agra and at Fatehpur 
Sikn, the famous deserted aty of Akbar, where he was mStaHed 
durmg his visit m the house of that cultured monarch’s Grand 
Vizier, he fingered reverently among some of the moSt glorious 
legaaes of arclutedhiral lovehness m the world, bequeathed to 
posterity by two centuries of Moghul domination This contaft 
with the afhial buildmgs of a bygone age Struck a responsive chord 
m his innermost bemg, and gave rise to the great work of preserva- 
tion and restoration which will five as one of the moSt abidmg 
monuments to his name 

From his earliest years he had displayed a passionate reverence 

^Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, December aiSl, 1899. 
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fort^pait ^SnufeanundogoauatcatOifotdithadfoimdapra. 
fiion in a poem contributed to' Wai6 and Strays 

" So from tbe brooding night of modern days. 

The night in which men wait as in a 

The wand ring soul looks bade upon the fcafis 

Of light and life and love in prcaous ftore. 

Heaped up crcwhlle by those whose deathless tongue 
Men title dead and cad the songs they sung 
Ancient, albeit life for evermore 
Thrills through them and a spmt breath divine 
Has breathed npon the inarblc, and the singer then 
Orank from a draught that hardly modem men 
May dngk, the fall dranght of irMortal wine." 

Later it had again been shown by the attempt which he made, jSifl 
by appeal to Mr. Gladfionc and then by propaganda In the press, to 
have the missing panels of the facte of the temple of the ^^gless 
Viftory and the marble figure of the Attic Virgin which had been 
tom from the portico of the Ercfihdum restored to their ongiral 
sites In the Acropolis at Athens * Now in India he viewed with 
feelings almost of shame the State of negM into which Vhat aicv 
on the whole, the noblcSt senes of monuments in the world * had 
been peemittii to fidl. And he determined on the great programme 
of restoration which became one of the achievements of his reign. 
Spcakmg among the hallowed surroundings of holy Brindaban, he 
laid bare his mind to the members of the Municipal Board 

* I regard the ftatcly or bcautifnl or historic fibnes of a 
bygone age as a pnccicss bdrJoom, to be tenderiy and 
almost religiously guarded by succeeding gcncrationj and 
dunng my administration of the Goremment of India no one 
shah find me niggardly or grudging in the pra<2jcal realisation 
of this aim."* 

And from the deserted psriUoiu of Anar’s gLrteriiie dtj- s£ 
I»S9 
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Fatehpur Sikri he wrote feelingly on the subjed to Sir Arthur 
Godley. 

“ In the past we have scandalously neglefted this duty, and 
are only now tardily awakening to it. I am,' therefore, per- 
sonally going round with the archaeological direftor of the 
provmce, not merely everyone of the prmapal monuments, 
but every nook and cranny of every one of them, and am giving 
orders as to what is to be done I do this at every place I 
visit, and I hope at the end of five years to have effefted a very 
perceptible change.” ^ 

How great was the change which he effected will become apparent 
later on 


'Letter dated December yth, 1899. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WANIED A COlSiiAlJDES. IN-CHIEF 


JANHARY — UARCH I900 


Lord Cdrzon coold look back over his firft year of office -wlA a 
good deal of sotu&aiofl. * My fir* year has gone and a good deal 
of work has been pressed Into It. I have Startled, and to lomc 
extent Irrf fated, the English offidafs by my remorseless scrutiny Into 
everything The non-offidal world and the English away ficom 
Heaiquartccs are Strong for me The Native Community is eothu 
iiaftic * And he was happy jn his relations with the Secretary of 
State. ** I hope I may be Jn dme to wish yon and yoon a Happy 
New Year , and to odd the hope that our rations m the new year, 
my second in India, may be as pleasant, and, I thint:, I may also say 
as frmtftil as, owing to your sympatherir. courtesy and support, they 
have been in thep^”» 

So much had been accomplished and the measure of agreement 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy had been on the 
whole 80 great, linking back over his firit year of office, It may 

well have to Lord Curxon that taking his policy as a whole 

he had been successful in carrying the Home Gov ernmen t with him- 
The aftoal dificrcnccs of opinion had not been numerous bat they 

bad not been unimportant. In the matter oftbe Status of the Gorcr 

nors of Mfldnu and Bombay the Cabinet had firmly refused to 
accept the Viceroy’s views. Of more senous import was the differ 
cnee of opinion which disclosed itself at a very early date in the 


Letter toMn. Calgfc, Jtxni*iy Ith, *9^ 
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matter of British policy towards Persia. Quite apart from the passing 
fhffaon which had been generated by the Muscat inadcnt, a differ- 
ence of view of a much more fundamental nature had developed m 
face of the threat of Russian encroachments on Southern Persia 
and the Persian Gulf. As early as March 1899 Sir A. Godley, by a 
reference to the natural advance of Russia m the direfhon of the 
head of the Persian Gulf, had Stung the Viceroy to a spirited reply. 
“ You wiU hardly have expefted your remarks about Russia and 
the Persian Gulf to have excited anythmg but horror m my mmd. . . . 
You reason from what you regard as the mevitable ; and it is a 
famihar argument m modem pohtics. ... I will no more admit 
that an irresistible deStmy is going to plant Russia m the Persian 
Gulf than m Kabul or Constantinople. South of a certain hne in 
Asia her future is much more what we choose to make it than what 
she can make it herself.” ^ Here m a nutshell was the kernel of the 
difference — the Home Government regarded a Steady alteration m 
die balance of power to the advantage of Russia m the Middle EaSt 
as unavoidable, and were not prepared to contemplate a resort to 
force m what they looked upon as a futile attempt to prevent it 
The Viceroy refused to regard any senous alteration m the stat/^f 
quo to the detriment of Great Bntam as mevitable, and was prepared 
to take up. arms to maintain what he msiSled were essential Bntish 
mtereSts. 

,It was with a view to demonstrating the falsity of the Home 
Government’s views that he had devoted much time and thought 
durmg the previous summer at Simla to a comprehensive Despatch 
on the whole sub) eft. In the course of it he had pomted out that our 
mtereSts m Persia were pohticai. Strategical and commeraal, and had 
laid It down that Persia was emphatically an Imperial mtereSt of 
Great Britam, m defence of whidi she should be prepared to use 
her full Strength On this pomt he could accept no compromise. 
“ It should be a cardinal axiom of Bntish pohey that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not acqmesce m any European Power, and more 
espeaaUy Russia, overrunnmg Central and Southern Persia and so 
reachmg the Gulf, or acquirmg naval facihties m the latter ..even 
without such terntonal conneftaons ” There were three possible 

^Letter dated April 12th, 1899 
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poUdes -nWda Great Britain might pnmie. She mjght attempt the 
rcgmCTtiQnofPei!labyAngIo-Rnsslanagenc7 This wu doomed 
to failure, since It was not the regeneiatioo, but the decay of 
Pema that Russia desired. She might aim at an agreement by whidi 
the two conntnes should reftria thdr aflivitlea to recognised spheres 

on the lines of the Agreement which had been amved at in the 
matter of railway development In China. Though not sanguine of 
success, the Viceroy declared that be would gladly see an attempt at 
agreement made on these hues Failing this, Grat Bntam might 
defimtely mfbrm Russia that further encroachments by her m the 
north of Persia would provote correspondmg measures in the 
south. 


The pe nnin g of this Despatch had served to emphasise the funda 
mental chaTafter of the disagreement. No sooner had the Secretary 
of Sta te read It than he wrote — your whole policy and Ideas in 
cormeaion with Persia are based on the assumption that, m certam 
eventualities we should er etdse force to maintain our posinon In 
that conntty Now, It ts easy to have rccomse to war, but is there 
any reasonable ptospefl whattver that, if we went to war, we should 
succeed in improving out position y And later in die same Ictttr 
he bad given his answer to thb question — I do not believe our 
position In Persia or even on the Persian Gulf Is such as would 
enable us successfully to havc recourse to force to prevent the further 

advance of Russia, and therefore, whatever pohey you may propose 
In Persia, I do thmk that you muJl not in any way base It on the pics 

that for the protefilon of out mtereils in that part of the globe you 
could havc recourse to war” ■ These sendmenti were read by the 
Viceroy with some dismay and in a letter dated November the 

rind he replied jmehsr to the aigumcnls employed by the Secretary 
of State In arriving at his conclusions But the latter had refiised to 

be ■b'lVen. “ You say that you ate confident that we can keep Rossn 
out of tbe Persian Gulf and that we ought to do so, and that It will 

be cowardly If we do not Well, I own I do not ^ bow Jn the long 
run, we can keep her ont of the Persian Gulf Tbe Viceroy was 
prepared to eiplsln how this ccnJd bc 

SiSlan. Roseau never get to Bunder Abbas or Chahbar I imagine 


Letter ditcd Norember tod, ztff. 
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that m any case we should hold on to Bushirc, which is an almost 
British town ; so that I don’t quite see where Russia is to get her 
maritime termmus unless we are weak-kneed enough to concede 
it to her.” ^ 

And so the argument proceeded, condu£led by both disputants 
with perfedt courtesy and good temper, but with no prosped of 
either convmcmg the other of the error of his ways. “ Ever smce 
I have been here,” he told Mrs. Craigie, “ I have been trymg to 
force upon the Government at home a pohcy with regard to Persia, 
the Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia and our mtere^ts generally on that 
side. No , they will not look at it. One day the crash will come, and 
then my Despatches will be published and in my grave I shall be 
justified. Not that I care for that. But I long to sec presacnce, some 
width of view, some abihty to forecast the evil of to-morrow, instead 
of bungling over the evil of to-day ” ^ It is necessary to a proper 
underStandmg of events at a much later date to rcahse the existence, 
even durmg Lord Curzon’s firSt year of office, of a grave difference 
of opmion upon a question of first rate importance ; and it is for 
this reason that I have referred to it here. Moreover, though the 
Cabmet as a whole had not yet considered his Persian Despatch and 
their official reply to it was not received m India until the followmg 
July, the rapid march of events beyond the frontier added appre- 
aably to the anxieties amid which his second year of office opened. 

The gloom caSt over Great Britain by the unexpefted failure of 
British arms to bung matters to a speedy termination m South 
Africa was not without its effefl m India. And as a realisation of the 
magmtude of the task with which the country was confronted m 
South Africa gradually spread, so did rumour of Russia’s mtention 
to take advantage of England’s difficulties grow. As the days went 
by Stories of the concentration of Russian troops on the Afghan 
border with the objefl of an early advance upon AfghamStan became 
so insistent that the Viceroy found it necessary to telegraph home, 
givmg the details of the movements reported to him and suggesting 
the desirability of Lord Sahsbury makmg offiaal enquiries on the 
subjeft from the Russian Government. And qmte apart from 

'Letter to the Secretary of State, December 14th, 1899 

'Letter dated January 8 th, 1900 
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rmnoM, the overt Step, taken by increaje her hold 

on added greatly to Lord Cmzon’s fears. An .nnnnr,r^r 
vbicb appeared in the Russian Cfficial Gazette of January the 30th 
of a Russian loan of twenty two and a half million roubles to the 
tottenng Government at Tehran, accompanied by conditions 
■which could only have the efieS of binding Pcnla hand and foot and 
takmg her over into papetnal slavery, drove him to renewed 
cipoStulatiaa. ‘ If you do nothing now the halter which Russia 
has hitched round the neck of Persia will be tightened bit by bit 
till the laft breath has been squeezed out of the body of the ■wretched 
v ifHin .^ 1 And his feRurc to make any appreciable Impression upon 
the Cabinet filled him with despair, I do not suppose that Lord 
Sthrbnry wil} be persuaded to lift a li ttle finger to save Persia from 
her doom. We arc slowly — ao I dunk I may say swiftly paving 
the ■way for the total eitin&on of onr influence in that countty 
and one day In the future pubhc opinion will turn round and rend 
the successive Governments and Mioilleis who have shut tbeir eyes 
for a long senes of years • 

It was not until news was flashed over the ■wires of Lotd Robertas 
successes agamS the Boers that a little ray of hope ihone forth to 
lllutninatc the general gloom, ‘Evetylxidy hoe is very happy 
over hale Roberta s vt&ory and his rtalue on the hlaldan is b^g 
decorated ■with ■wreatbs of flowers by entbnsiaSDc nativea as ■well as 
Europeans I hope it may infuse a little spirit into the otho aide 
of the great quadrangle in ■which you reside, and that subjefts or 
places too long mglefted may once again get tbett doc.’ J 

There -was another lespeft in which events in progress on the 
far off plateamc of South Afiuca added mdireSly to the Viceroy’s 
burden at this date. The months of fighnng had hid bate many 
unfortunate jomts m the military armour of Great Britain and 
Sir Edwin CoUen, then bead of the Indian Military Department, 
faitfhl leit other unforeseen calamiuea might find the Indian ai^ 
unequal to the itram wUch -war might impose upon it, bombarded 
the Government with a whole boft of demands and this too at a 
time when the Viceroy was deprived of the assiltance of the Com 
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mander-in-Chief, owing to a senous breakdown in health — destined, 
unhappily, to end in his early death. ** We are once again going to 
have that mo§t distressing of expenences,” wrote Lord Curzon, on 
February the iSl, “ a full field day in Counal, in which all his (Sir 
E. CoUen’s) fresh military proposals, som6 of them mdividually 
excellent, but coUefhvely impossible from the pomt of view either 
of expediency or finance, will have to be threshed out by a body of 
avihans who wih be told at each turn that if they do not give this or 
that they will be responsible for the future discomfiture of Bntish 
arms.” I 

Apart from the heavy shadows which lay over the landscape 
beyond the Indian frontiers, there was ample to occupy the Vicero/s 
attention closer at hand. The burden of famine StiU hung darMy 
over the continent, imposmg upon the Head of the AdmimSlration 
a heavy additional load of responsibihty. And with this almost 
mcalculable incubus weighmg upon the finances of the country, he 
was faced with the early departure of his Finance MimSter, Mr., 
afterwards Sir Chnton, Dawkins, who at his speaal request had 
come out to India for the period of one year, to assiSt him m laying 
the foundations of a sound currency pohcy involving large depar- 
tures from previous prafface. 

Then the short but busy Session of the Legislative Council was in 
full swing, and the Viceroy found himself imder the necessity of 
famihansmg himself with the legislative programme of the various 
Departments. And behind these immediate pre-occupations loomed 
an array of formidable tasks imperiously demanding his reforming 
zeal. A Convocation of the Calcutta University, over which he 
presided as Chancellor on February the 17th, reminded him of the 
mtncate problem presented by the reform of the educational system 
with which he was anxious to get to gnps. Episodes which\ came 
to his notice in the course of his daily admimStrative work brought 
prominently to min d the urgency of a drastic measure of pohce 
reform Preparations for an impending tour on the North We5t 
Frontier served to nvet his attention on the dehcate but vitally 
important question of Punjab Frontier Administration “ I occupy, 
mdeed, a most laborious poSt,” he told the Secretary of State, on 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, Februaly iSl, 1900. 
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the iBtb, and the ftnun in the pa* month his somehow 

been greater than at anytime since I landed m India.' Thismudoc, 

in some measnt^ to the &a that at the dose of a prolonged a^ 
dhanfeeg tour be bad retumed to an accomulttfon of-trojl at tbe 
yaynwewhen the socaal demands of the capital -were at their height 

‘ When yon remember that, in addition, he (the Viceroy) is 
the head of a very elaborate and cemnonious court, and that 
everybody udio comes to Calcutta, in the service or out of the 
service, European or Native, globe-trotter or merchict, 
smwU or imposter wants to have a personal i nter v i e w with 
him, you will readily believe me wh^ I say tha t since 1 re- 
turned to Calcutta on December tbe i8tb, with the exc epti on 
of meal times and one boor for a drive m tbe afternoon, I 
have been at work from mommg pptti nudmghL” * 

As we have already seen, Lord Cmzon had grawirt^ ^tb a 
cntical eye and had condemned with a sarirical pen the defefls of 
the admhufaatrve nwybflfutm which he found himself called upon to 
maflfpgkte.. * Non eft scflbendctm sed gubetoanduict,^ was the 
motto which he once said he would like to see written over the 
doors of every Government Officn. He found similar cause for 
surprise at the inadequacy of the machinery which was ag>efled to 
serve the legislative requlrciaenti of tbe Continent. His own appren 
ticcship in the House of Commons, fiift as a private memba and 
thfri as an Under Secretary, had given him a detailed knowledge 
of the processes through which fc^sUtivc proposals had to pais in 
Great Britain, from thcii incepdoa in the Departments to tbclc 
final passage to the Statute Bo^ and be was shocked at the hap- 
hazard manner in which laws appeared to be made in India The 
Legislative Department worked for the moS part in splendid isola 
tion, the Adminiteative Departments, when once they had ^v« 
mftruaions that a Bifi was to be drafted on any pard^ subj(^ 
being of opinion, apparently that their own xcsponsl^ty in the 

thcnraised TbeLegiikmreCcrunal-h^daptsnaV 

and narrow caucus fll adapted to deal with BdJr afl^g mattea of 
which, as often as not, It had no petsonal expedenct—vas then 
Lrtf o f to tbe SccrctirT of Swr, JmoitT >»*. i?®®- 
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invited during the brief period available between the beginning of 
January and the end of March to carry through aU their stages 
an indefinite number of important and often highly contentious 
measures. 

The Session of 1900 was replete with devastating examples of the 
sort of thing of w!^ch the machine was capable. ‘‘ We have got a 
Mmes BiU before our Council, which, owmg to the faft that it is 
m the hands of a Department and has been put forward by an Hon. 
Member now in England, neither of whom knows any more about 
mines than I do about balloons, has exated umversal censure and 
condemnation. Nobody wants the Bill ; the Government of India 
IS unable to explain why they ever introduced it ; I doubt if it could 
be earned in the Legislative Council , and the idea of pushmg it 
through m the headlong manner in which legislation is forced mto 
bemg here is so diStaSteful to me that I have deaded to send the Bih, 
with the very substantial modifications that we are prepared to 
accept, back to the Local Governments for their opimons and 
advice ” i 

This was not the only case in which he thus cut the Gordian 
knot *‘I have already ordered one BiU deahng with the vexed 
question of coohe emigration to Assam to be withdrawn,” he 
wrote qmte early m the Session ; and before the end of it he had dealt 
similarly with another. “ LaSt week I withdrew the Proteffaon of 
Foreign Telegrams Bill from Council here. . . We had got mto 
such an nretnevable muddle over it that no one knew where he was 
or what he was supporting.” 3 In spite of the confusion m which the 
measure had become enveloped he fully expefted to be attacked for 
withdrawmg the Bill at the laSt moment, and thus disappomting 
expeftations which had been aroused “ Council room crowded 
this mormng with aU the joumahSts,” he told Lady Curzon, — “ . . . 
and every member of the Council with prodigious speeches, moSt of 
them already m prmt 1 Judge of the consternation when I withdrew 
the BiU. Viomer and Ref/fer wiU rage heavily.” 3 He was, however, 
mistaken “ To my immense surpnse the withdrawal of the Bill was 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, March in, 1900. 
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tcceiW with a ^ of relief The aa ir tlat there fa rach on 
incurable and, indeed, legitlimte diftmfi of the legfalarioo tint we 
^ in the l^L of passing here, that everybody welcomes with 
height the chance of escaping from what ml^ turn out in prafllce 
' to be either a dead letter or a blunder ■ 

The working of the machine was not withont its bumorous side 
Basing himself on the analogy provided by the Attorney General 
in England, Lord Cnrzon had nominated the Advocate General to 
a seat on the Council, m the erpefiaaon that his 1^ knowledge 
would prove of value to himself and his colleagues in fiamlng 
piloting through their vatioas ^agen the legislative proposals of the 
Government, The Advocate General, however; whcnoncesafclyin 
the legislative saddle, developed views of his own as to the dunes 
of a legislator, and for one hnef and glonoua Seasion snapped hfa 
senatorial fin gers ar the GovemmenL ' J am extremely glad to have 
have got rid of that gcotlcman,” wrote the Viceroy at the end of the 
Session, when his resignation had been secured, since hfa whole 
attitude in Council betnys that he had the fiilleA intention of posing 
upon any and upon every occasion as the clitic of Government and 
the champion of the people. As it fa, he has moved amendments 
agalnft the Government at every fiage of every measnre throughout 
the present session.’ » 

There was one tespeS in which the Viceroy found the procedure 
of the Legislative Council serviceahlc. When, eight years before, as 
Under Scoetary for India, he had mtroduced the India CoancSs 
Bill m the House of Commons he had explained that it pnivided 
among other thmgs for an annual discussion on the Budget and had 
commended it to the House on the ground that it was desliahlc 
that the Gervemment should have a recognised opportunity of 
e.rplatninv its pohcy and of replying to hofidlc enddsm and attaclc 3 
He now reaped the advantage of this wise provision, and through- 
out the period of his Viceroyalty he made foil use of the anmiaJ 
discussion on the Budget for expounding the policy of hfa Go^ 
On the immediate 5ub)ea of finance be was able 
Connefi of the refotms which the tetiridg Finance Member had 

iSpeccH fai tte Hoose ofCkaamoct, Afudi zMih, t$9i. 
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been successful in inaugurating. Among these tlie sovereign had 
become legal tender and gtabihty in exchange had assumed what he 
hoped might prove to be a Stereotyped form. “ This great change 
has been introduced m defiance of the vaticinations of all the 
prophets of evil and more particularly of the particular prophecy 
that we could not get gold to come to India.” But for one thing, 
tlie Finance Member would have had a great surplus and could have 
introduced a popular Budget. He had seen all his hopes of a 
notable Budget, of a large surplus, of great schemes, of a sensible 
rehef of taxation, dashed to the ground by the waywardness of 
the monsoon. 

It was estimated that before the end of the commg year the dired 
cost of this calamity to Government would amount to something 
like eight and a half milhon Sterhng. There were diStnfts where as 
much as from 20 to 30 per cent, of the population were m receipt of 
famme rehef, and at the time when he was speakmg no less than 
five milhon persons were aftuaUy receiving help m one form or 
another. The success of the famme rehef system which had been 
bmlt up in British India received Striking verification from the death 
rate, which, in the majority of famme diStnfts, was scarcely m excess 
of the normal A Hr more gloomy tale had to be told of some of the 
Native States, where the machmery for deahng with such a visitation 
was anything but perfeft Many of the Indian Prmces had shown 
wonderful energy and pubhc spirit ; but without a carefully planned 
orgamsation the beSt endeavours were powerless to prevent high 
mortahty. “ The experience of such a famme as this is enough to 
extinguish for ever the fallacy that these visitations are less severe 
m their madence or less calamitous in their result m Native teriitory 
than they are m British India ” 

The Viceroy concluded his speech with a few words of wammg 
on the subjeft of mihtary expenditure. The fir5t result of the Trans- 
vaal war would, he beheved, be an increase to the Budget of every 
mihtary nation m the world. A Storm has taken place m the great 
ocean, the commotion caused by which will be felt thousands of 
miles away on every beach and shore. Here, as elsewhere, we shall 
require to set our house m order, to overhaul our military machme 
and to profit by the lessons learned.” Let no one suppose, then, 
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^ there wsj any prospea of rednfflon m the mlhtary 
for some time to come. There were two great duties of Impciisl 
Satesniamhip in India. " The fit* is to make ah these mffliSrf 
people, if possihle, happier, mote contented, mote ptosperons The 

second is to keep them and their property safe, Wc are not going 
for the sake of the one duty to negta the other. We wonid ptSS 
to discharge oor rcsportsihility^-aod it is no light one— in respefl 
of both.” 

The speech -was watmly welcomed bp the Eoglah pfes5 the 
Tiates of In£a in Bombay and the Ejig/isbrnaa in Qtl rpt ta both 
appknding it. Up to the present His Excellency has earned public 
opinion with him in p rascal nnanimity, and m spate of hn on- 
compfotnlsing determinatioQ to conciliate it only so ^ as its views 
may coincide with his own. In recasting Lord Cnizon s horoscope 
at the dote of his firft year of office it may with confidena be 
asserted that everything will be forgiven to the ftrong man — 
especially when he is ftrong to yield on ocxasioo. * 

The death of Sir WiUkm Lockhart added to Lord Cojzon* 
difficnlties For many months pait his health bad rendered him la 
capable of giving to the Viceroy and ils Govemmeat the assiitancc 
which they badly needed * He has been piafikaDy nselcss to the 
Government of India since the month of September lail,** wrote 
Lord CT\r^nn^ OH March the before it was realised that bis 
ilInftM -yTsu to have an cady and &tal terminatjon and wbca the 
pjrobablhty of his having to proceed to Europe to recuperate was 
Vw»?ng considered. Arrangcmcnti had, indeed, been m a d e for him to 
sail on March the 20th only a few hooia before he died on March 

the 18th. Lord Gitaxm had been gcaomcly fond of tiK dead toldier. 

and paid a touching public tribute to his memory " You wifi ice 
that in Coonefl yesterday I paid a tribute to the dear old ChJtf^ 
But be was very coesdous of the magnitude of the ask wbJ^ 
awaited his successor and b hia letter to the Queen conveying the 

news of the Commander ia-< 2 iicfV death he added 

■It« now aW »U things osonkl that a ftrong man fa 
the pnme of life skoald be appointed to tucettd aface the 

iThc of Mttcb 51ft, 

Le^ to Ijk 3 / Ccmtc, Mixdb i tao, 1 
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ifl the field, he had die very poorest opmion of Hs capacity for 
adminiftratioiL “ There -wooid seem to be some myaenora law,” 
he once wrote, “ that makes it impossible for soldiers to be decent 
a d m imftratots. I i m agine foal^ cither for govemmciit or for 
adminiftratioii, some previous training m the prinaplcs by whldi 
both are regulated is required, and that thU Is why you cannot 
even the mo* capable soldier firom his tent and expcB of him even 
moderate abilities in office. * In view of what the future held In 
itore, there is something fltangely padictic m the ilhrftrition with 
which, in a vein of exuberant playfulness, he sought to demonfirate 
this sad fiict. 

‘ I hear that a novel and local ilorm is slowly brewing iu 
1 the artajta of the raihtary bureaux themselves The Ci>ni- 
mander in-Ouef is said to be evolving a scheme for the aboli 
tion of the MIhtary Dgartment tnd meanwhile I hear that 
the Military Member, all unconsdous of his Impending doom, 
is elaborating a counter-scheme for the cxtinflion of the 
Commander in-Chief It looks as if I, who am a consiHent 
though armcahle ontagom^ of both, would okuoately have to 
itep in to save them from mutual deftrucrion at each othci*s 
hands ”* 

Military admmiStratloa in India was, indeetj, a source of confiant 
annoyancre and wonder to him foi^ quite apart from the dcfe& 
which he detefied in the captdty of the officers who were called 
upon to wotL the syftcm, he was for ever discovering fresh 
absurdities in the s y s tem itself 

A carious feature of military administration came before 
me the other day It appears that a report is submirtcd once 
every year upon every ftaff officer in the British and Native 
army If the report is unfitronrahlc, it has to be shown to the 
inchvidual entjosed otherwise it is passed on to Head- 
quarters The consequence is that the reports arc a flrcam 
of fulsome and olmoJt ludicrous panegyric. X muit have 
looked through the accounts of at least 200 or 250 officen , 

Letter tD the Secretary of State, OSaber^A, zipy. 

/Mt, September lytii, 1I99. 
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every one of them was smart, zealous, intelhgent and capable, 
fitted to fill any position to which he might be called. Anyhow, 
to judge from what I read, our army muSt be officered entirely 
by Moltkes and Wellingtons.” ^ 

Lord Curzon’s hope that the question of Sir William Lockhart’s 
successor might be settled at an early date, so that a Start might be 
made with the much-needed reforms, was doomed to disappomt- 
ment. The permanent appomtment rested with the Government at 
home ; and the British Cabmet was far too fully occupied with its 
own military troubles to pay much attention to those further away 
Not until the end of June did the Cabmet discuss the matter, and 
not until the end of July did it deade upon an appomtment. “ I do 
not know when the appomtment will be gazetted,” wrote Lord 
George Hamilton, on July the 27th, ** so keep it very qmet ” This 
last request proved to be very necessary, for on August the 2nd the 
Secretary of State had a different Story to tell. Havmg agreed upon 
their choice, “ the Cabmet at a subsequent meetmg deaded to 
annul that deasion and leave the whole question m abeyance.” No 
wonder that Lord Curzon was moved to exclaim, “ What very funny 
people the Cabinet are !” He would probably have employed a more 
forable epithet, could he have foreseen that another two years and 
more were to elapse before the new Commander-m-Chief was to 
reach India. In the meantime Sir Power Palmer contmued to dis- 
charge the duties of the office He did so m an a£hng capaaty for a 
year ; and when he represented the anomaly and unfairness of an 
affan^ appomtment mdefimtely prolonged, he was confirmed 
temporarily m the poSt at firSt until the sprmg of 1902 and later untd 
November of the same year. 


^Letter to the Secretary of State, August 23rd, 1899. 
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THE NORTH KA5T AND NORTH WEST FRONTIERS 
MARCH AND APRIL 1^00 

I-ORD CuRZON looked forward eagerly to his projeSed tour of the 
North Fronttcr His scheme for holding the advanced p oft r 
with local levies had not been making as rapid progress as he h^d 
hoped, and he was annotis to get touch with the andjoutics 
on the spot with a view to haitaung mattery He was also d ft^r 
mined to take up the (piefizon of the fntnie political and admlms* 
ttatfve cootcol o£ the frontier as soon as he was settled at Simla, 
and hoped to derive great hc^ from personal discussion with 
officers with prafiical cxpcnencc of ffie aflcal condiaons of work 
under the cxiamg system. He hoped too to enlrft the interest of the 
traders at Quetta in the new route which was being opened up 
between that dty and Siftan via Nushlo, the cooftruQion of whli 
he had advocated so Strongly when, as a tarvcllcr he had wntten of 
Persia and the Kusnan menace to India. Xjift, but not Ica^ he had 
been scrfously perturbed by tbc number of murdcroos ouers^ 
against Europeans which had recently been recorded, and had made 
up bis mind to convey to the ctihal chlefr a solemn and impressive 
warning 

But, before the dmg came for Jeaving the capital, he found reason 
for moUng a pcaonal visit to a very di ff er en t part of the country 
There was on tbc north-caftem confines of the continent a province 
hitherto unviaitcd by any Viceroy, with the iinglc cxcepdon of Lord 

Northbrook apt, therefore, to regard itself as the Cinderella of the 

provinces and to complain of ofSqal indificfcoce to Its laudable 
Hi 
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endeavours to develop its undeniable resources. Unwonted afbvity 
on Its borders had attrafted the Viceroy’s vigilant eye. It had, in 
faft, been enjoying, on a small scale, a frontier problem of its own, 
due to a growing disposition on the part of the members of a wild 
tnbe called the Bebejiya Ivlislimis to raid across its borders. Having 
been assured that there would be no risk, and great results, tliat the 
murderers of British subjefE would be easily arreted and salutary 
lessons taught them and, further, that much valuable information 
about a little known country would be coUefted, Lord Curzon had 
sometime before sanftioned, though a little reluftandy, die despatch 
of a pumtive expedition. It had now returned “ after an absolutely 
boodess though cofdy excursion, with no result whatsoever but the 
capture of two inoffensive and worthless prisoners.” ^ The Viceroy 
deaded to see dungs for lumsclf. ** At the beginning of March I 
contemplate makmg a short tour in Assam,” he informed the 
Secretary of State. 

A month later he wrote from a joggmg tram on the soudi bank 
of the Brahmaputra nver,” giving his impressions of the country. 

Assam is a very pecuhar provmce. It possesses a va§t 
' amount of uncultivated and all but uncultivable land , a com- 
munity of Enghsh planters who are a vigorous and enter- 
pnsmg body of men . . . ammated by an intense suspicion of 
Government and all its works ; a native population that 
remains quite Sladonary, if it does not recede, and reqmres to 
be supplemented for any form of agricultural or mdustrial 
exploitation by imported labour ; a malarial and deamatmg 
chmate ; and a Chief Commissioner who wants to make a 
great name by developmg his provmce regardless of expense 
m all sorts of ways, impossible as well as possible Here, as 
you will see, are all the elements of a rather complex situation 
that reqmres cautious handlmg by a Viceroy on tour.”* 

In the course of his visit he penetrated as far as Dibrugarh, near 
the Mishmi border, and confirmed by personal enquiry the doubts 
he had entertained about the Mishmi expedition He satisfied him- 

iLettcr to the Secretary of State, February zznd, 1900. 

^Ibtd , March nth, 1900 
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self diat all that had been called for wa* a punitive foray by die 
border police. 

Lockhart turned it into a military expedition. I managed 
to prevent him sending a naval dctadiment ■with rod^ 
But the soldiers once th^ got hold of the matter turned it into 
a military capedition on a large scale — over 600 men, 27 
ofEccra, 6 doftors 86 sappers and mineta with dynamite, 
gun cotton and wire rope, and 2,000 coolies When they got 
into the pass entering into the Mlshmi country, it was found 
to be quite impossible to get this great force over and all but 
120 soldiers 8 officers aii 300 coolies were sent back, to 
remain hanging about on the border m receipt of campaign 
pay until the expedition was over You may be sure t^t 
there wiU be some very plain ipcating on my part when the 
jSnal reports are subnuttai and when the hill — eaimatcd at 
several lakhs of rupees— comes in.”* 

On account of the views Tiduch he held of the necessity for a 
defimte policy to check the advance of Rnsm towards India via 
Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet, Lord Cuccon has often been depicted 
as a prancmg pro-consul afflifted with acute tcmtotial megalomania. 
Nothing could be further fr o m the truth. On the North Weit 
Frontier and the North EaSt Frontier alike he was conftandy vetoing 
proposals for advances across the bordca and reducing commit 
ments urged on htm by his mihtary advisers. He deprecated afrhdty 
on doc Burma-China frontier, and was conitandy impressing this on 
the Lieutenant Governor. Yet hard on the failure of the expedition 
agalnft t he Mishmis came news of an attack on im Anglo-Chincsc 
Frontier Commission by a party of Was on one part of the border 
and of a demonftiation by a party of Chinese agai^ a British survey 
party in another What this expedition is doing I do not eiaftly 
know It IS, I believe, in the country into ■which Fryer wished to 
send, but I declined to audiorise, a mflitary expedition la5t summer 
My ■whole objefr been to do nothing on that frontier at all, and I 
have impressed rliit over anfl over again on the Lieu te na n t 
Governor ”* 

•LetmtotheSecrtttryofSttte Miteii iitii.1900. OW, Febnmy 1 tod. 1900. 
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On March the a 8 th he left Calcutta for the United 
where he spent a week in camp, shooting and recupeiratir 
Calcutta season, and then went on to Quetta, spendm^ 
“ offiaal routine and pageantry ” at Amntza on the way. 

April m India is a torrid month , and the contrast b 
comparative verdure of the Terai jungle, which Stretches! 
along the foot of the Himalaya mountams, and the Starm^ 
of the plams beyond, is an abrupt one Travel at thi 
accompamed by sore discomfort As he was borne across : 
most and trafts m India, in the diredaon of the mounta 
of Baluchistan, the Viceroy found it so “ It is oppress! 
We pass for hours through an abommable desert, whos 
obscured by clouds of grey duSt that pour mto the ci 
cover everything with a thick layer of sand And throu 
Indian tram hour after hour jogs and rattles its usua 
noisieSt, clumsiest, moSt unmviting method of locomo 
world ” I 

Those who thmk of an Indian Viceroy as a pampere 

hvmg m the lap of luxury know nothing of the Stram 

and work m India impose upon the physical orgamsm 

extent the discomfort can be mitigated , but the discon 

moment, though the moSt apparent, is by no means the n 

tant of the evils for which the Indian climate is respons 

Morley once admitted that he was haunted by the thou^ 

Mmto crossmg the plams of India m a railway carria^ 

thermometer at 119 “ How terrific !” he wrote to the 

that day, “ one half day of such a Tophet would destroy r 

mUsmg upon the matter he recalled a remark once re 

Henry Marne, that British rule m India would be better if 

so hot — ^for there was a physical pressure upon the nei 

Morley took due note of this and similar expressions b^ 

were m a position to know, and was wiUmg enough to : 

such pressure Anglo-Indian sensitiveness to attack and il 

to polemics m long-wmded notes and other forms of co: 

If the cold weather visitor and the armchair critic of Brj 

/ 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, dated April loth, 1900 
aViscount Motley’s “ RecoUeQions,” Vol II, p 261 
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India were equally ready to take into account the climatic conditions 
under which the work of adminiiliation is earned on, they would 
atnvc at a )u5ter estimate than they sometimes do of Bntains 
achi e v em ent m the 

Lord Curzon never permitted external conditions to interfere 
with his normal time table of work. And it can hardly be supposed 
that the long hours of concentrated labour to which he suhjeded 
himself can have been altogether without efied on his sytftenu As 
time went on the old weakness in his back gave incieaslngly&cquent 
warning I have had some return of my back trorilc &om 
overwork,** he told Sir Schomberg McDonnell in July of this 
year and a httle later he wrote. Considering my weak back, it is 
wonderful what I get through. * To those who were serving imme- 
diately under him it was indeed, aiionlshing I recall occasions 
during the summer of 1900 when he was compelled to spend whole 
days in bed. But work never ceased, and it became a half humorous 
complamt in the secretariat that the Viceroy's output of work during 
ada^sprcrftradoawas apt to exceed the notmak A year later the toll 
which work in India was taking of him was ftill more marked. * I 
have been ill for a long time, but am slowly mending, he told Ian 
Malcolm in the autumn of 1901 • 

But quite apart from thc^ plain indications of Strain, a close 
observer might have noticed here and there signs of the fraying of 
the nerves of which Sir Henry Maine had spoken. His comments 
on men and mattcis tended to become more inasive. The humour 
was grin there, but it took on a sharper edge there seemed to be 
less of gcniahty and more of impatience in his sallies. Of one of the 
'hig Krta- oflVkU in Tnriift hc wrote in a moment of imtatioa some 
tiTTw after he haH himself assumed ofiBcc — A m an who ca n n ot 
write a letter without some error of syntax, spelling or conStructiofl 
cannot be fit to control a great administration ** , and of another of 
whose ability be held i high opinion— The rage and the loathing 
which hc appears to cidtc in those who are beneath him almoft 
exceed descriptloQ.*’ He was likewise beg inning to show so methin g 
of the sensitiveness of which Xxird Motley spoke later not merely 

r.cttm dtted Jolj xjth, and 0&)ber jilt. 1900. 

Lcttcf dated Odobex jotb, 1901 
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to attack, but to any disagreement with his own opimons. “ To 
speak frankly,” he told Sir A. Godley, with reference to a Despatch 
from the India OiEce, dissenting from the views which had been 
put forward by the Government of India on the sub] eft of certain 
uncovenanted service family pension funds, “ we were rather dis- 
gufted with your reply, which made no attempt to answer our 
arguments or to consider our recommendations. . . . Am I justified 
in deteffang m this somewhat martiStic and peremptory rejomder 

the bovine hoof of A ?” A httle later he was commenting 

scathingly on the attitude of one of his own pohtical officers at the 

court of a Native State — “ B takes immense credit to himself 

for these and any other successes, and writes to us m a tone of 
bouncmg complacency that would shame a football.” And in the 
same letter, written under the burning rays of the sun that smote 
fiercely down on the Stark aridity of Smd as he travelled wearily 
across it, he complained aadly of the delay with which he had been 
obhged to put up in addressing the India Office on a matter to 
which he attached importance, owing to the irntating dilatormess 
of the offiaal pnmanly concerned — “ Already it has been delayed 

six months by the interminable mgghng of C . He went on 

writing, writing, writing as he always does, disputatious but agile, 
clever but exasperating. . . He is the regular old-fashioned offiaal 
agamSt any innovation, caring not one httle damn for reform, and 
convinced that Government busmess should be condufted with aU 
the forms and at the speed of a minuet ” 

The tendency noticeable thus early m his term of office mcreased 
as time went on. It had no appreciable effeft as yet upon his 
normally buoyant spirits During ffie su mm er of 1900 there were 
occasional days of gloom, when a meal would be gone through m 
depressmg silence on the part of the Viceroy and subdued conversa- 
tion on the part of the Staff, but such days were exceptional For the 
most part, m 1900 his exuberant animal spmts were as conspicuous 
as before 

His tour of the frontier, despite the heat and duSt and frequent 
discomfort, was an unqualified success In reply to an Address from 
the Quetta muniapahty he was able to tell his audience that he was 
now visiting their aty for the third time and that, having known it 
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fir* under the virik role of Sir Robert Sflndemfln and later under 
that of Sir James Brown, a notable figure in frontier hiitory no 
one could realise more fully or regard with a more intcrcfted eye 
the part it was defined to play in the political, ftrategical and 
commcroal development of the frontier. He assured them of his 
intcre* in the Nn ^k j route and of his determination to spare no 
effort to make it a success 

On the following day he addressed a great Durbar of the Chlcft, 
Sirdars and other native gcntlcmea of Balnciiitan, and after some 
preliminary remarks in the course of vduch he declared that in 
former years he had met mo* of the rn be* and fnad/* the acquain- 
tance of the prinapal Chlcftans along a thousand of frontier 
from the f^miTB to Qnetta, he indulged in some plain speaking to the 
various groups assembled to hear him. The Khan of Kiit was 
reminded that kmoag his ancc&on was Nadir Khan the Hr*^ “ who 
was beloved as a ju* and upnght ruler * , and he was pointedly 
exhorted to remetnber that the example of great anceftois should 
never be forgotten by their descendants Both the Sirdars of the 
Baluch Confederacy and those of the dHtnfis under Bntish ad minis* 
tiaflon were charged to bear conftantly m mind their responsibility 
for checking lawlessness among their people. There had recently 
taken place withm their tccncotics a number of murderous attacks 
upon En glij^hmen attributed to outbreaks of Ghardsm. The idea 
that any one could eam the frvour of Almighty God by murdeting 
the adherents of other friths was one of the ftupjdc* notions diat 
had ever entered mrn the mind of man If we could lift the pttriiah 
of the future world and see what frte has attended these wretched 
murderers I do not think there would be many ftitare Ghaas on the 
Pathan border or in BaluchiSan.” However, since the p^rd^th of the 
future wodd was not easily lifted, he would content himself with 
making clear the attitude of his own Government towards these 
rrifn^ alyYnf whlch hc dcslrcd that dicy should rhensh no illusions. 
He would shHnlr from no punishment however severe and, if 
Rat^nfifd of the necessity of such a course, he would not hesitate to 
prohibit the carrying of all gmns among* the tribes over whom he 
exerdsed any sort of judsd/dion. 

The speech created a profound sensation. It was at once realised 
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From Quetta Lady Cutzon proceeded to Simla and the Viceroy 
to Dcia Ghazi Khan and Banno^ audience he co v ered the distance 
of fifty miles to ICohat by road. Every where he went he discussed 
outstanding p o i nt s of frontier policy and admmifiiation with the 
frontier officers whom he met, and on all sides he ftrand support in 
the battle which he was fighting with the authorities at Head- 
Quarters againit elaborate fortifications and extravagant commit 
meats " I find that all these wonderful forts with fled shutters and 
machicoulis gallcnes and impregnable keeps which the military 
engineers arc always thruflmg upon me are ridiculed by the local 
people , and the same appUed to the extravagant eftimates 
running ftom five to sir lakhs, submitted to him for the conversion 
of the track over the Kohat pass to a road for wheded traffic. 
* Everyone from the General Commanding down to the cml cngi 
necr agrees that the proposals of the Punyffi Government arc fim 
tafcc and superfluous ' * 

On main prinaples he found few who were any longer prepared 
to say a word * for the policy that landed ns in Want and the 
Tochi Wherever he went he found fresh reasons for the change in 
the adminlflrarrve control of the frontier towards which he had for 
sometime paft been fleadily moving " Of course all these exper 
TgnpM emphasize the necessity for more dircaft coatsB between the 
Government of India and the frontier It Js largdy owing to the 
intervening barrier of a Local Government, ignorant itself and 
allowing but little independence of utterance or a&on to its local 
fhar thcsc miflakcs occur Slowly but surdy the outl ine s 
of an inevitable rcconfliuftion are shaping themsdves m my 

mtnd 3 

Ihc tangle, into which the scheme for holding poits with a 
frontier fniHhfl hflfi got, wts quickly unravelled. Whh his own pen 
t he Viceroy, after consultation wiffi everyone concern ed from the 
Lieutenant Governor downwards, ent down the number of batta 
iious proposed from four to two and erased fixjm the programme a 
whole senes of new pofls whidi it was proposed to e st a bl i sh in the 
very country fixim which I desire to withdraw * He regarded this 

Letter ifatetf AprO ajtd, xgoc, 

Ixtter to tbe Sectetiij of ottte, April ajnJ 1900. 
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deasion as the mo§t beneficial outcome of Ins toui. We shall save 
laklis of rupees and attain all tliat we desire. ... It is an awful labour 
having to do all these things oneself ; but I am bent upon making 
this new policy a success and the only way is to supervise and control 
and dirc(R at every ^cp.” ^ 

'Letter to the Sccrctarj of State, April 23rd, 1900. 
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A NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
APRIL 1900— NOVEIJBER I9OI 

When Lord Curzon reached Simla at the cod of Apnl there 
to be every prosper of a quiet summer flfifl he looked forward with 
undiminished zeal to grappling with the varioos questions which 
awaited examinatiocu Suggcftioos from his fne^fb m Eoglarid — 
that, had he cared to avail himself of them, he would have found 
great opportumties open to him at home — left him unmoved. “You 
kindly express some r^ret that I am not in England now and m the 
Government I honestly do not share that fcelmg he told Sir A. 
Godlcy If I were at home I should ftiH be only Ihidcr Secretary 
for Foreign A£6dta. Here I believe that, at the pnee of what is 
called exile and possibly of future diances at home, I can do a con 
aidcrable work for the Empire. If I do nothing more in my life but 
that I shall not be dissatisfied. * * And be loyally joined issue with 
those who Insinuated that the energy and courage with which they 
credited him was sorely la rking in the leadership of the nation at 
home. 

Balfour has elevated pobtical nonchalance to the dignity 
of a fine art,’ he told Mrs. Craigie, But it is largely super 
fiaal, flud behind it all he is as patnotic and os capable of 
Strenuous — though not detailed — work as any man I 
should have been of no use had I been at home now I 
should tf rill have been on undcHing ftill Under Secretary for 
Foreign A&irs As such no one would have wanted to hear 
Letter deted AptQ jtii, 1900. 
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me on South Afhca. But here on the other hand, I am domg 
a great work which will leave its mark. Begin to turn your 
thoughts to the EaSt — to the Ancient of Days. The atmos- 
phere here is larger and the sense of duty, which is the cement 
of Empire, more overpowermg.” ^ 

For some weeks the promise of an uneventful summer seemed 
hkely to be fulfilled. “ Life here,” he told Lord Sahsbury on June 
the yth, “ is sufficiently monotonous and the work as undeviatmg 
as Tennyson’s ‘ Brook ’ ” Later in the summer, however, history 
showed a curious, and, to the Viceroy, an exasperatmg tendency to 
repeat itself. Ju§t as durmg the preceding summer, he had been 
faced with a sudden demand for troops for South Africa, so before 
the summer of 1900 was half way through, he was called upon to 
eqmp and despatch an expeditionary force to assist m copmg with 
an altogether unexpefled crisis m China. And as the summer wore 
on and no sign of the eagerly awaited monsoon was to be seen, he 
was chilled with the fear of a second year of famine more grievous 
even than that through which the land had juSt passed. His letters 
home became coloured with gloomy forebodings for the future 
“ For all I know I may be gmdmg India through a second conse- 
cutive famine year, a thmg which would be unparalleled m horror 
and unprecedented m history That is if the rams do not come — 
already they are three weeks late and this whole mountam top is 
wrapt up m a smoke of white duSt.” 2 

No one knew better than the Secretary of State how much to 
heart the Viceroy took these unforeseen mterventions of a malevo- 
lent Fate, and he wrote him words of warm sympathy. 

“ It IS very hard upon you, when you have so many great 
reforms and improvements m hand, that you should m addi- 
tion have thrown upon your shoulders the responsibihty of 
the biggest famme and its concomitant evils which has occurred 
in the present century. We aU admire the courage and assi- 
dmty with which you are takmg up question after question 
and the high tone and standard which you are endeavourmg 

'Letter dated March 12th, 1900 

^Letter to Mr , afterwards Sir Ian, Malcolm, dated July 4th, 1900 
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to infhsc into those with whom you arc working and into 
Tndi2n officialdom genciallj * 

The Viceroy responded readily to such recognition of his work 

‘ Yourlcttcr of the 15 th of June which reached me two days 
ago, is full of a gencrom encouragement and appreoatton for 
which I am more than gratefoL No cart horse between the 
shafts assuredly works harder than I , bat cren the carf horse 
at the end of his day*8 journey likes the bunch of grass or the 
carrot that is handed to him by a sympathetic maitcr It is, 
as you say a great disappointment to me to be switched offi 
from all ihc vanous reforms that I desire to institute by the 
unforeseen and unavoidabk ftress of such phenomena as 
fiun)ne, pestilence and war but I moit hope that my first 
two years will not be a model for those that succeed them, and 
that m quieter times I may be able to make the progress that I 
desire. * 

Nevertheless Lord Curzon profited by the lack'of inadent which 
chatafiensed the firft few wceii of the Simla season, and deared the 
decks for the big question of the hour which he was now deter 
mined to settle once for alh Tlw future of Punjab admmlftraaoa 
will real^ be my firS big job when I get back to Simla, * he had told 
the Secretary of State in Ms letter of March the I itk Yet, no sooner 
had he rorned through his tour of the North Wefl Frontier which 
was to enable him to complete by personal enquiry and observation 
the Jtudy of fhi*- problem whldi he bad long been making than he 
received an urgent request &om the Government at home for hii 
considered views on a recent declaration by the Russian Government 
on the subjedk of its relations with Afgfaaniitam 

Some weeks Lord Salisbury had received from the Rus sian 

Government what Lord Cuiaon had described as a remarkable, 
though somewhat amljiguous communication,” wMch seemed to 
point to tbe cftablishmcnt of direfl relations with thcAmirofAfghan 
ruflan at KabuL The Russian Government dis cl a im ed any intention 
of departing from the pledge, repeatedly given, that Afghanistan lay 
Letter to the Se eie tety of Sute, Julf 41!], 1900. 
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outside their sphere of aftion. The inarch of events, however, had 
made direfi; mtercourse between Russian and Afghan officials 
inevitable. With a long coterminous firontier and the growth of 
commerce consequent on the completion of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway and its branches, it was no longer convement to refer 
questions of a non-pohtical nature to the British Government , and 
the Imperial Russian Government considered it their duty, therefore, 
to inform Her Majesty’s Government that they regarded the re- 
eStabhshment of dire£t frontier relations as indispensable. To this 
Statement Lord Sahsbury asked for a detailed reply from the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Viceroy promised to set to work on one imme- 
diately on reaching Simla. 

He soon found ample material for his pen, for, besides his Des- 
patch to the ‘Home Government, he felt obhged to reply to letters 
which came pourmg in from the Amir himself, d;cawmg attention m 
tones of much greater concern than before, to Russian affavity 
across the border “ I am busily engaged upon a senes of letters and 
Despatches touching the Amir and the Russians,” he told the Secre- 
tary of State on May the 9th. All these are documents of some 
importance and I am wnting them myself as I have nobody else to 
whom to entrust the task.” And a week later — I hail with rehef a 
short respite from the dubious pleasures of authorship, havmg juSt 
despatched by the present mail my three compositions relating to 
Russia and AfghamSlan . I hope you will think that I have suc- 
ceeded m making out an overpowermg case agamSt the Russian 
agent at Kabul ” 

There is evidence to show that m England there was, at this time, 
a disposition on the part of those chiefly concerned to contemplate a 
hne of pohcy towards Russia, which would have been regarded by 
the Viceroy as rank heresy On receipt of the Russian memorandum 
Sir Arthur Godley had written — “ If we are, as appears hkely, going 
to agree to the proposal sooner or later, I hope (i) that it wiU be 
made the occasion of getting a general understanding with Russia 
for which the woidmg of the memorandum gives a good oppor- 
tumty ; and (2) that we should not begm by protesting and saymg 
disagreeable things and then end by backing down ” ^ In a letter 

'Letter dated February 8th, 1900 
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written on Fcbrnary the i6th. Lord Gcoige Hamflton had uttered 
thonghtB even more Slanngly heretical — ‘ The policy of mamtsunlng 
a weak huffier flatc between two ftrong Empires was an experiment 
made many years ago and it certainly has not proved a success cither 
in Afghanistan or Persia. I look forward to the day when die 
frontiers of Great Bntain and Russia may be coterminous. 

Such views, however, were ftiil in embryo and, on the specific 
point at issue, the Viceroy's arguments cand^ complete conviOdom 
I must con gratu late you on your Kabul Despatch," wrote the 
Secretary of State on June the 15th. It is admirable in its tone, its 
argument and its conclusioas The objefrions to a Russian agent at 
Kabul ate, as you say, insuperable, and to that point we mu 5 t 
adhere. 

The opportunity for drafting his proposals for solvmg'the 
problem pf frontier administration scaned at la& to have amvcA 
Yet this task was to undergo yet one more postponement. My 
next big job npon which I have already Parted (again for a short 
tune poft^ning the frontier) is the gucaion npon which yon spoke 
to me before leaving England, and upon 't^ch the Queen has 
writtea to me sev era l times amcc, of providing somehow increased 
Opportunities for the miLtary aspiradcais of Indian gentlemen and 
princes * The projefr was in fiift, one m which Queen Vlfroda 
took a keen personal interest and ber clearly expressed wish that 
the Viceroy should lend it the great weight of Ijis authonty, caused 
brm to embark on it without further delay * If the Viceroy were to 
urge thi«t and recommend this, it would doubtless lead to its being 
earned out.* * Moreover be realised that the great outharit of 
loyalty, pardcolatly among the Indian pnnccs, which had been 
evoked by the war in South Africa, rende^ die time opportune for 
making the attempt. And he accordingly concentrated on it; with 
the mtention of formulating a scheme which could be put into eady 
operation. By the b^inning of June he was able to Inform the 
Se creta ry of State that fus proposals were in print and, when for- 
warding the following month, he asked tha t , if approved by 
the Cabinet, he might be so informed as early as possible, m order 

Letter to the Scertttry of State, Mi jr 16th, 1000. 

Letter ficom Queen Vlflorft to tbe vkorox April iiffl, 1900. 
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that he might take the necessary prehminaty Steps for launchmg the 
scheme before he Started on his autumn tour. 

The scheme which he propounded was a modeSt one, Earned with 
the caution which experience liad shown to be necessary m de alin g 
with an innovation which was viewed with anything but enthu- 
siasm m mihtary circles in England A course at Sandhurst which 
had already been Eowned at by the War Office was, for that reason, 
put aside and played no part, consequently, in Lord Curzon’s 
proposals. Briefly put, his scheme was the creation of an Imperial 
Cadet Corps of StnfHy hmited numbers, to be recruited from the 
Indian aristocracy receiving their education at the four Chief’s 
colleges which were already m existence A two years course of 
training, during which the probationers would be m personal atten- 
dance upon the Viceroy Eom time to time, was to be followed by a 
more ngorous mihtary course of a year for those who survived the 
test of fhe firSt two years Those who emerged successfully Eom 
this final test would be ehgible for the rank and Status of a British 
officer, m Staff or other extra-regimental mihtary employment 

The' Secretary of State’s reception of the scheme was all that the 
Viceroy could have desired — “I have read very carefully your 
exhaustive Mmute on the question of givmg commissions to native 
gentlemen. ... I do admire your mcomparable assiduity and m- 
duStry, which I do not think I have ever seen equalled, considering 
how many questions of importance you have to deal with at the same 
time. I think the leading pnnaple of your proposal is excellent . . . 
I will try and send you as soon as possible our views upon your 
proposal ” I But he had underestimated the dead weight of resis- 
tance to change which prejudice was able to put up , and even this 
modest beginning met with such opposition, that it was not until a 
year later that a draft Despatch, accepting with some modifications 
the Viceroy’s proposals, eventually survived the oideal of cntiasm 
in the Cabmet and the India Council. A great deal had happened in 
the meantime A General Eleffaon had taken place, and the Conser- 
vative party had agam been returned to power ; Queen Viftona 
had passed away and Kmg Edward reigned m her Stead. He was as 
keenly mtereSted in the projeft as his predecessor, and, on the 
*Lcttcr to the Viceroy, August 15th, 1900 
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publication of the scheme, he caused it to be made known that it 
was one which canfled with Jt his cordial 'approval, and he 
desired it to be underftood that he welcomed opportunity of 
testifying his confidence in dac loyalty of his Indian fcudatoncs and 
snbjc^ m the opening year of his fcigm 

The Viceroy’s annoyance at the enforced delay in approving his 
projed must have been mitigated by the reception whi(i it met with 
at the hands of the public , though one imagines that he may have 
indulged in a wry smile, when he “read in a C^naAian newspaper 
that his * late& original and courageous proposal ” had been in> 
mediatcly sani^oned by the Bntiah Cabmet.’ * Opinion in India, 
as r epr esented by the European press was that, by hy policy in the 
matter he had possibly done more to consolidate the Indian Empire 
than any of his predecessors since John L a w ren ce • while It was 
desenbed In England as one of the happic* ftrokes of his policy 
\^ch was boimd to have an immense infiuence for good in the States 
and Provinces of India. 3 

The long hours of work which he had devoted to this and other 
matters during the early part of the summer of 1900, coming as they 
did on top of the heavy GLlcotta season and two cihauiting tours, 
were not without tbcir effeS on the Viceroy’s health. * I have been 
a good deal overworked lately be told the Secretary of State on 
May the 30th, and have bc^ suffeung some pam and uneasiness 
from my old enemy — a weak back.” And, as soon as he was suffi- 
acpjy recovered to move, he sought a change of scene — though 
not of occupation — in the mountains a day’s march from Simla. 

‘ I am writing in manuscript, since I am away from Simla, 
having come out to a charming spot in the mountains, in 
sight of Viceregal Lodge, though j 6 miles distant, where my 
camp is pitched under a grove of deodars on the top of a 
hill with the Sutlej humming m a deep gorge between 3 000 
and 4,000 feet below I have come out here to recover from 
the tcmble slceplcssnesi following upon back pain from which 
I have lately been soficring but which, I am glad to say, is 

•Tbe hirntn^ISlMT AoguC 51*1, ipoo, 

*Tbe Jaly loth, 1900. 

JThe P«// A Jo^ jydi, 1900 
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slowly ceding to the healthy influence of these fresh and 
lovely surroundings.” I 

I happened to be in camp with him under the depdars of Naldera, 
and on this, as on various other occasions, I had striking ocular 
proof of the mdomitable courage of the man. 

Throughout July the fate of large trafts of agricultural India hung 
in the balance. The monsoon, which had given a fair amount of 
ram during the first half of the month, weakened seriously towards 
the end of it ; and on July the 24th the Viceroy felt obhged to warn 
the Secretary of State by cable of the gravity of the situation. He 
informed him at the same time of his mtention of visitmg the worSt 
diStnfls m Guzerat, in order that he might see for himself how 
matters Stood. On July the 30th he left Simla for the threatened 
areas By a cunous and moSl fortunate comadence his visits to the 
various centres were accompanied by a revival of the monsoon, and 
from this moment the disaster with which India was threatened was 
averted. In a letter to Lady Curzon he dfescabed his arrival at the 
first of the Stricken diStrifte which he had arranged to visit 

“ Called at 6 a.m. at Dohad. Out 6.40 m ridmg breeches 
and boots Innumerable steeds, on to which we aU climbed 
and started m Steady drizzle for big relief works three miles 
away. Soon the drizzle became a downpour which nothing 
could resist, and when we reached the tank we wallowed 
about m an ocean of mud It was too wet for the poor people 
to work or do anything and they were all dismissed for the 
day ” 2, 

Throughout the tour the Viceroy’s progress was marked by 
comcidences which could not fail to make a profound impression 
upon an flhterate and superstitious people A river which he had to 
cross and which was spanned only by a low level bndge fell on his 
arrival to a pomt suflSaently low to enable him to be conveyed 
across by rail, remamed at the same level for a week, allowmg 
him to return by rail, and then rose rapidly the following day and 
cut all railway commumcation for three weeks. 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, June 15th, 1900 
^Letter dated August 3rd, 1900 
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The tooii though of bdcf duatioo, was ao cthauitiflg- one. ** I 
was literally too tired to sicq) ’ he told Lady Coetoii on his atnval 
at Baroda, “ and conld only lie in bed and do nothing ” The same 

evening after dinner he retired to grapple with more work ** and 

then had vile and alc^less n^ht*** And, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State on bis return to SunlOy he summed np his experiences 
as follows — ** I have Juft retomed from my tea days fomirw> 
and as I am very tired, having spent five out of the laft 
in the railway carnage (where I seldom sleep at all), having been 
up every morning between six and seven and having spent many 
hours of e &di day in lospe&on of relief worts, &mine camps, 
hospitals and so on, you moft pardon me if I send you a short 
and perfundory letter.' » 

Yet, m spite of the full and eihaoftmg natore of the tap he found 
time and energy to ftop at Agra on hit way back " to sec about the 
replanting of the cy p r esses in the garden of the Taj ” and at Ali 
garh ** to visit poor Beck’s coQcgc. J And, moft rernarkaUe of all 
during tbese.ftrenuous days, he found the time, which he had filled 
to do in his ftady chair at Sunk, to make rapid progress with his 
scheme for the better control of the North Weft Frontier. A few 
days before ftartingon his tour he had told Sir Arthur Godley that, 
for a month paft, he had not found a moment to devote to it The 
box and the papers are at my aide. I work daily till beyond mid- 
night. Yet during the whole of diis time I have never once found 
half an hour within whidi to open it and conrinuc the work." 4 In 
his letter to the Secretary of State, at the conclusion of his famine 
inspe&on, he was able to tell a diFcrcnt ftory In the intervals 
of my tour, while in train and elsewhere, I have been 

very hard at work on my Punjab Frontier scheme.” 5 It was the case 
of the Lothian Prire Essay over again, though the drcomftanccs 
can have been ftill less favourable to suftained and careful work than 
on that femous occasion * and it is difficult to rcslft the conclusion 
that the problem of the Frontier had claimed a large proportion of 
the weary hour* of darkness, wlscn sleep refused to respond dlbcr 


Letter ditcd Aturoft 1900. 
sLetter to uezoo, Artgatt jrd, 1900. 
^Letter dned Jol^ ildu 1900. 
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to entreaty or command. That he had not wilhngly abandoned his 
efforts to woo her is clear from a sentence m his letter to Lady 
Curzon, m which he spoke of his medical officer contending cheer- 
fully with the discomforts of the journey, and supplying me with 
the mo§t futile drugs ” 

In an earher chapter reference has been made to the a£hve mtereJt 
which the Viceroy-designate took m a Despatch dealing with the 
future control of the Frontier, upon which the Secretary of State 
was then engaged In the Despatch as originally drafted, the Home 
Government had declared definitely agamft the separation of the 
Trans-Indus di^tri£ls from the Punjab, and had decided that the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, while remaining under the Punjab 
Government and takmg his orders from that Government in all 
matters of ordmary administration, should a£l direflly under the 
Government of India in his dealmgs with the tribes beyond the 
admimStrative border. The Viceroy-designate, with his personal 
knowledge of the Frontier, had been very doubtful of the wisdom 
of this deasion, and had explamed his objections to it verbally and in 
writing He had concluded by beggmg that he and his future 
colleagues might, at leaSt, be given the opportumty of reporting 
on the proposal, before it was finally put mto operation. His 
representations had been successful. In the Despatch as finally 
drafted the objefhons to the creation of a separate Frontier Provmce 
were Stated, but no deasion on the point was given. The suggestion 
for placing the Commissioner of Peshawar imder the dual control 
of the Government of India and the Government of the Punjab was 
made, but not msiSted on ; the original wordmg — “ Her Majesty’s 
Government hold ” — was replaced by the much less dogmatic 
assertion — “ I am mchned to hold ” , and the opimon of the 
Government of India on the proposal was specifically mvited. The 
views of the Home Government on the problem were m faff — as 
the Viceroy-designate had told Mrs Curzon at the time — “ put m a 
much more tentative way.” ^ ^ 

A very short experience of the adhial workmg of the system, 
under which frontier affairs were admimStered by the Punjab 
Government, had sufficed to convince the Viceroy that what was 

'See Vol I, p 301 
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required was a much more draflac change fhan fh^f suggested by 
thcSccrctaryofStatelntbcDcspatchofAugufitthc5di,i898 And 
the solution of the problem, which he advocated m an elaborate 
I Minute covering twenty seven pages of print, ^yas the one which he 
had sketched in a few scntcncca in his letter to the S ecret ary of State 
more than a year before. * Hts whole cjqxtfcncc since daty KarT 
ten d ed to confirm, him in the view which he had thf»n formed, that 
no solution which fell short of the rHmiT^odnn of the Local G o v ern 
ment would suffice. ‘Remember fhta too," he told Lord Selbomc 
in a letter written on April the 9^1 1900, “that the Government of 
India, realising Its own Ignorance, but not realising that it was 
duplicating the danger, has placed, between itself and the Frontier, 
the Punjab Government, which often knows even less and which has 
for twenty years been an inftrumcnt of procia 5 tinacon and ob^truS 
tion and weakness I hope that one of ^ great reforms of my time 
Will be the removal of thu obftade,* 

Scarcely a week had passed without producing some fresh cause 
for cxasperatioa tn the condufr of Frontier affidia. Before leaving 
Simla the previous autumn Lord Qirzon bad set forth his views 
on certain quc&ons of frontier policy m an offickl letter to the 
Punjab Government, a nd, in order to trtflVff sure that he had been 
fully understood, had gone over the ground In conversation with the 
Licutenant-Govemot. “ I told him precisely what I felt and the 
maHTT was, I thought, dosed."* Yet the latter had relied after an 
Interval with ‘ a Irmg and disputatious argument," which had 
driven the Viceroy to despair “ I cannot work a Government under 
this sytem," he had told the Secretary of State. “ I cannot spend 
hours in wordy a^ument with my Lieutenanf-Govemors as to the 
aafl: meaning purport, scope, objefl, charafrer possible limitations, 
conceivable results of each petty taped of my Frontier policy If 
they deliberately refuse to underSand it and haggle a^ boggle 
about carrying it out, I muit get some frirly in telli gent officer who 
win understand what I mean and do what I say ’ 3 

'The ACnutc in which he set forth his conduslons and x c co mm e n 
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dations provides an admirable example of the peculiar abihty, with 
which he habitually presented and argued a case. The history of the 
past was probed and laid bare , the fafts of the existing situation 
were sifted and marshalled. The chain of argument was earned 
with unanswerable logic, Step by Step to its inevitable conclusion. 
Objeffaons were considered and met. He pointed to the faft that, for 
many years paSt, the anomahes of die position had been recogmsed 
by a long succession of those beSt qualified to form an opinion. As 
far back as 1877 the Secretary of State had declared that the cir- 
cumstances m which the frontier had been given to the Punjab were 
obsolete. With unernng inStmft he placed his finger on the weak 
pomts m previous schemes, which had mvanably prevented them 
from matenahsmg. The grandiose projeff of Lord Lytton, who 
aimed at creating a huge frontier province running from Hazara 
to the Indian Ocean, might Still “ appeal to the imagination of the 
enthusiast, but was not pradbcable m faft.” Nevertheless, the time 
had come when the necessity for placing the afhial frontier diStufts 
under the direct guidance and control of the Government of India 
could no longer be ignored. 

In his Oxford days Lord Curzon had once boaSted that he took a 
speaal dehght m listening to a disputant, who was not too sure of 
his groimd, arguing a case, and then, when he had committed 
himself beyond recall, brmgmg the heavy artillery of his own 
supeaor knowledge to bear upon him, and utterly demohshing 
him. Something of this spirit was usually to be detefted m his 
official Minutes and Despatches on controversial topics ; and, m 
his Minute on the Frontier problem he was determined to annihilate 
the pretensions of the Punjab Government to administer it In 
terse and masive phrases he summed up the case for change — 

“ I venture to affirm that there is not another country or 
Government in the world, which adopts a system so irrational 
m theory, so bizarre in praftice, as to mterpose between its 
Foreign MmiSter and his moSt important sphere of afhvity, the 
barrier, not of a subordinate offiaal, but of a subordinate 
Government, on the mere geographical plea that the latter 
resides m closer proximity to the scene of a£hon — a plea 
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wMch itsdf breaks down when it is xcmembeied that for five 
months in the year the Supreme and the Local Governments 
arc both located at the same spot, Simla. 

He recalled the ^ that the system in force had been reprobated 
* by all the greatest frontier authorities for the laSt qoartcr of a 
century And he summed up concisely its inherent 
vantages — 

It attenua tes without dtmtnmTung the nlorrmtft respon 
slbihty of the Government of India. It prottaQs without 
strengthening their a^on. It interposes between the Foreign 
Minister of India and his subordinate agents not an ambas- 
sador or a mloifter, or a consul, but the elabomtc mechanism 
of a Local Government and the necessarily exalted personality 
of a Licutcnant-Govemor Worked as the system has been 
With unfading loyalty and with profound devonon to duty it 
has yet been the source of fnfrlon, of divided counsels of 
vafniadoa, of exaggerated ceotfaUsation, of interminable 
delay 

On Sq>tcmbcf tbc 13th the Minute was forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State, with a covering Despatch carrying the unanimous 
approval of the Government of India. " My Frontier scheme is 
finished and done at h&, * he told Sir A- GodJey on September the 
nth. I feel like an Eton boy who has got through Trials. Be 
kmd to It and help it on. It would break my heart if it were now to 
fidl through.” FQs anxiety was unnecessary The soundness of its 
reasoning pnd of tbc conclusion arrived at was accepted by tbc 
Cabinet, who sanflioned the proposal in December, * as tending to 
ex p r ess and enforce the direfi responsibilify of the Indiaa Govern- 
ment for frontier afiaipn, and to free die management of frontier 
politics from the delay inseparable from the present syftem.’ And 
in 1900 the North Wefl Frontier Province, under a Chief Commis 
noner, came into bdng 

Lord rjiryrm bad achieved what others had a im e d at, but had 
failed to carry through. Tbc necessity for the change was gcncmlly 
recognised, and his achievement met with almost unive rs al applause. 
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Opinion generally was voiced by The Times ^ when it summed up the 
mam objeft and effeft of the change as bemg, “ to put an end to a 
pohtical anomaly which has come into existence m the mo§t natural 
and mevitable way, but which lias now reached dimensions that call 
for reform ” , and, agam, when it expressed the opinion that the 
new departure could not but conduce to “ the firm and consistent 
management of our sometimes dehcate relations on the North WeSt 
Frontier ” ^ Even more gratifymg to the Viceroy than the wide- 
spread approval, evoked by the pohey itself, muSt have been the 
commendation of his own courage and Statesmanship, which was as 
marked m the case of those who were habitually opposed to him 
politically as m the case of his own fnends and supporters He 
once told Lord Selborne that he read The Times with care, and added, 
** I also sometimes look at the Daily Chronicle^ usually to find myself 
abused.” He muSt have been pleasantly surprised at what he read 
m die Daily Chronicle on the subject of his Frontier pohey. For that 
paper declared that, as Viceroy of India, Lord Cur2on was rapidly 
makmg himself a name which would Stand high m the roll of the 
great Pro-Consuls of our Empire, and that, by evokmg order out 
of chaos on our Indian border, he was domg vork which was 
deStmed to endure ^ And later, when the offiaal papers on the 
subjeft were made pubhc, the same organ asserted that the moSt 
mtereStmg pomt m the whole mass of correspondence was the 
darmg and self confidence displayed by Lord Curzon m entirely 
reversmg his predecessor’s pohey with regard to the Frontier 
within a year of obtaining the Viceroyalty The pohey deaded on. 
It asserted, pfomised great thmgs , but almost as Slnkmg as the 
plan Itself were the energy and self confidence displayed by the 
Viceroy m takmg the whole onus of success or failure on his own 
shoulders. 3 

If I were compihng a mere chromcle of events, it might suffice if 
I were to conclude my mention of the crownmg feature of Lord 
Curzon’s frontier pohey with a simple Statement to the effeft that 
details for giving apphcation to the proposals which had received 
the san6faon of the Home Government m December, 1900, were 

^Tie Times, February 15th, 1901. 

»Tbc Daily Cbromek, February I4tb, 1901 
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fincccssfaHy worked out during the succeeding months, tnd that the 
new Province came into afliia] bang on the Kings Birthday 
November the 9th, 1901 But there can be few of the fiids which 
Stare at one coldly from the pages of hiftory which could not tell 
us, if they would, of the bIo<xJ, or the sweat, or the tears of men 
which have gone to their fiiahiofling before they found themselves 

finally catalogued and docketed, on the duSlyshehes of the hiftorkn. 

■A n d, since the conce rn of the biographer u as much with the emo- 
tions as with the deeds of men, it seems necessary to refer to the 
fitorm of feeling amid which this, one of the outstanding achieve 
ments of a great Viceroyalty, was brought to frmdom 

It must be admitted that I-ord Corzon was curiously insensible to 
the efiefi which the process of uttcriy demolishing an opponent” 
was likely to have on a sensitive nature. Had this not been so, be 
would assuredly have foreseen, and kkvmg foreseen would have 
endeavoured to guard againSt, the ritrangement which his aAion— 
and more pardailarly the manner of it — was doomed to bring about 
in his rclaaons with Sir Mackworth Young, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab 

The lieutcnant-GoTcrnor was, in the firfl place, extremely 
incensed at what he regarded as the Viceroy's ftudicd a&ont, in 
r efrainin g from taking him into his confidence before he submitted 
his proposals to the Secretary of State. Lord Cuixon had, as a 
matter of fiifr, carefully considered the advisability of doing so, 
and had come to the condosion that, in the spcdal drcnmfianccs 
of the case, he was clearly not called upon to embark upon a course 
which he was satisfied would be tantamount to courting a futile 
controversy and much avoidable delay He had contented himself 
therefore, withalettcrinfocmingdicIjcutcnaat-Govcrnorpavatcly 
immediattdy after the despatch of his Minute to the Secretary of 
State, of the course which he was adopting, and of his intention, in 
the event of his proposals bang san&oned by the Cabinet, of taking 
}iim into full and immediate consultation concerning the conftitu 
tion, area, limits, orgamsatfon and establishment of the new Ad 
ministration. He concluded by saying that he was taking him into 
bis confidence, before learning the deasion of foe Home Govern 
on the matter, " partly because I remember saying to you at 
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Lahore laSt year that I would let you jknow at a later date the con- 
clusions at wlucli I had arnved; partly because I should regret 
nothing more than that you should feel, either now or in the future, 
that you had been taken unawares, or had been kept in the dark as to 
proposals so intimately affe£hng the Province over which you pre- 
side.” ^ 

Tlie Lieutenant-Governor’s reply to this tentative eiremcon was 
far from promismg. He Slated bluntly that it seemed to him to be 
“ contrar)^ to all usage, and experience,” that such a proposal should 
have been recommended to the Secretary of State, without the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the time bemg m any way consulted.” He 
acknowledged the courteous tone of the Viceroy’s letter, the inten- 
tion of which was no doubt ** to sugar the piU,” but this he asserted 
could not alter “ the painful faff that you have not cared to consult 
me about formmg a new Administration out of the territory which 
I have received a commission from Her MajeSty to admimSter. You 
could hardly have chosen a more forable method of showing me 
what htde confidence you repose m my judgment Lord Curzon 
deprecated moSt earnestly the inference drawn, that there was on his 
part any question of lack of confidence of the kmd suggested. “ Till 
I received your letter this personal aspeff of the case never so much 
as entered my head ; and 1 muSt beg of you to be so good as to 
dismiss It from yours ” 3 But the Lieutenant-Governor was not to 
be thus easily placated “I t hink Your Excellency too readily 
supposes that I am afhiated by mere personal feeling m this matter. 
I own to bemg disappomted that you have not thought it necessary 
to consult me. . . . but I am contendmg for an important prmciple 
and plead solely the offiaal aspeff of the case . . . And I should 
fail m my duty if I did not pomt out what seems to me a flagrant 
breach of the constitutional method.” 4 

On January the 29th, 1901, Lord Curzon agam wrote privately 
to Sir Mackworth Young, informing him of the decision of the 
Cabmet m favour of his proposals, and mvokmg his loyal and cordial 
assistance m carrymg out the orders of His Majesty’s Government. 

'Letter firom Lord Ciitzon to Sir M Young, September 16th, 1900 
'Letter firom Sir M Young to Lord Curzon, September 20th, 1900 
sLetter firom Lord Curzon to Sir M Young, September 23rd, 1900 
♦Letter from Sir M Young to Lord Curzon, September 26th, 1900. 
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In view of the resentment which the Lictrtenant-Govcmor had 
already shown, he added some words of explanation with regard to 
his Minute, which was now submitted to him with other relevant 
papers for the fii* time. I will only add that I truit you will not 
find anywhere in the papers submitted to you anything dut is a 
source of personal annoyance to yourself A man who is attacking a 
system IS apt sometimes uncoosaously to use words or phrases that 
may be obnoxious to the indcvidual or individuals engaged m 
■working the system. Certainly in the present case no such reflc&on 
Was m my mmd. I had to carry conviction to a Jury many of ■v^iom 
(notably in the India Office) were once on the other side. I therefore 
ftated my ease ftrongly (for I feel it strongly) but I hope also without 
acerbity or exaggeration. 

The difficulties in the way of amicable co-operation w e re, how 
ever great IxDrd Girzon had deaded that the new P r ov i nce was to 
be small, compad, and with an Admmi^zadon that should not be 
top-heavy He had selcded for the pcrfi of Quef Commissioner, con 
scquently an officer of the PoliGcsU Service, Major Deane, who, 
while possesaing coxmdetahlc cxpcGcnce of the Frondcr, was many 
years jumor to some of the Punjab officials who aspired to the poft, 
and who regarded the appointment as tantamount to their own 
supercession- The publication in due course of the Viceroy's 
Minntff added fuel to the fire of their indignation, and the language 
in which be had re vie wed the •working of the Punjab Government 
60 deeply afieded one officer of Jong service In the Province as to 
cause to tender his resignariom Mr H. Fansha'wc as Comm ii 
noner of Delhi -was not dircdly concerned -with the controversy , 
but he explained that, as an officer conneded witii the Punjab 
AdmimJtration, he felt that a grave public indignity had been 
thru® on the Adminiittation, as unmerited os it -was ungenerous, 
and, since the Go-vemment under which he served •was constrained 
to submit and the Province was silent, he felt called upon to make 
this sacrifice of his own service in vicarious vindication of their 
honour. 

The inadent naturally ottraded a good deal of notice , but Mr 
Fanshawe s qmxoac adion met -with little approval dtbcrmlodia of 
in Great Britain. The matter was referred to in tbc Spectator as ‘ a 
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very odd and, indeed, an unprecedented inadent ”, ^ and, though it 
was urged in support of Mr Fanshawe’s action, by a correspondent 
in Its columns, tliat it was “ tlic method of dismemberment and the 
language in winch tlie Viceroy had reviewed the working of, and the 
workers of, tlic Punjab Government, rather than the dismember- 
ment Itself,” that justified such extreme resentment, the editor 
adhered to Ins opimon that this was not a case in winch a pubhe 
servant was justified in resigning because he disapproved of the 
pohey which had been adopted ^ 

In such arcum^tances the necessary correspondence between the 
Viceroy and tlie Lieutenant-Governor, in conneefbon with the 
preparation of a detailed scheme for givmg effeft to the new pohey, 
was charadleased by a forced re^raint, which was not always proof 
against outbreaks of acerbity And, before the scheme had attained 
Its final form for despatch to the Secretary of State, the smouldering 
embers of the Lieutenant-Governor’s indignation burSt mto flame, 
in the fierce glare of which Mr Fanshawe’s sensational resignation 
paled into insignificance 

Rumour of an mtention on the part of the Viceroy to propose the 
removal of the Punjab Government from Simla to a hill Station of 
Its own, had reached the ears of the Lieutenant-Governor, who took 
occasion at a masomc banquet, at which he was a gueSt, to give vent 
to his pent up irritation in a speech which set the tongues of society 
in India wagging as they had seldom wagged before. Rumours 
of radical change, he declared, were m the air, and it was said 
that the Punjab Government had had orders to move itself to some 
other summer quarters In regard to this matter I can only say I 
have received no commumcation to this eSeft. I do not mean that 
this is any reason againSt such a possibihty ; but I presume we shall 
at aU events have three months notice to qmt.” The reason why the 
Punjab Government had ongmally been summoned to Simla, he 
went on to explain, was because the Viceroy of that day needed the 
advice of the Lieutenant-Governor on Frontier matters. “ Perhaps 
advice is not so much needed at the present day. ... I hope it may 

'The Spectator, June 15th, 1901 

'The Spectator, June 22nd, 1901 The correspondent was Mr R Fanshawe, a brother 
of the oflScer whose conduft was under discussion. 
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not be tjJccn amiss if I say that « M where tfce full glare 

Sopretne Government might be softened by diflancc would possess 
some fiudnadons for a IJeaceQiujt-GovcinQr up H his hatd worked 
satellites 

The Viceroy felt gravely affionted, and, though the Uentenant 
Governor realised the nature of die indisc r eti o n of which he had been 
guilty, and subsequently wrote a letter containing tardy expressions 
of regrcl^ the relations between the two men were never the same 
again* Lord Cur 2 on was too proud to show in public bow deeply 
be felt the breach — I thought it better that I should remain under 
the imputation of a popular a&on^" he told the Secretary of State, 
'^rather than that the Viceroy should humiliate one of his Licutenant- 
Govemors before the world.” But it preyed upon his mind and 
added appreciably to the burden of his task. He had always enter 
tained a high opinion of the Licutcnant-Govcmor^s cbaraftr!T — he 
had written ofhim on one occasion as ‘ one of the mo 5 l honourable 
and high minded of men, possessed of a high sense of duty and gifted 
with gflfnlfahli* mannent » but he had ncvcT found him an easy man 
to work with. And, after the rift in their peoonal relations, ^ had 
confessed in a moment of d^rcssion, caus^ by a return of the pain 
in his back from which he so often sufiered, that his always 
lonely and dunng the paft summer Jonclier life in Simla, had been 

embitt ered and rendered miserable * by it. 3 

Thus, amid the pangs of an unusually painful delivery, did the 
North Wc5t Frontier Province come to birth. 


*Speedh oo Jooe tbe i ith, wi 
Letter to tbe Seenrtaty of Stite, Ofto 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE AUTUMN TOUR OF I9OO 
OCTOBER DECEMBER 19OO 

In following the fortunes of Lord Curzon’s Frontier pohqr we have 
been earned to the autumn of 1901 ; and we mugt now return to 
Simla in September 1900, when the Government of India firSt 
addressed the Secretary of State offiaally on the matter. The labours 
of the summer liad been heavy, and as soon as the Despatch cover- 
ing his Mmute on the Frontier was safely signed he sought a bnef 
respite from the Strain of his daily administrative work. “ I have 
been so hard worked durmg the whole of this summer,” he told the 
Secretary of State, “ and have had so httle even m the shape of a few 
hours hohday, that after getting off this Despatch I am gomg for a 
fortmght’s change of air with a httle shooting thrown m, in the 
pKfturesque Hdl State of Chumba, which hes to the North-WeSt of 
here m the Himalayas. The hohday will, I hope, freshen me up 
both for the laSt three weeks of Simla work, which are always very 
arduous, and for the prolonged Stram of the two months tour that 
will follow.” I 

The long mondis of sedentary work had, however, done much 
to undermine the powers of physical endurance which some years 
before had carried him triumphantly across Persia on a saddle and 
over the Hindu Kush to the cradle of the Oxus river on foot , and 
he received warning at the very outset of his hohday that he could 
no longer disregard physical fatigue with impunity. A tide of eigh- 
teen miles over a mountam road to Dalhousie, coming on top of a 
'Letter dated Augi^Sl 22nd, 1900. 
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sleepless night in ^ tnun and a dnvc of forty mtl^ fo the heat of 
the plains "was too modi for him. * la the old days I could ride 
60-70 miles a day with impunity but my weak bfl ck will no longer 
admit of such ventures and ever sina my arrival here I have been 
in bed (where I am now wnting) with rackmg pains. Few people 
at home can have any idea of the ftram under which I work and play 
(in 80 for as I ever do the latter) in India, and I am sometimes 
almoft amazed myself at the comparative success with which I pull 
through.”* 

He recovered sufficiently to proceed to Chumba and to spend a 
few days in the open air with a gun in his hand but the break was too 
short to have any permanent efled, and his lafl few weeks at Simla 
before he embarked on his autumn tour were days of great wearmess 
‘ I will not detain yon at length to-day,” he told the Secretary of 
State on Odobcf the 17th, * because even if I had the fnah^nfl! for 
doing so, I am much too tired. With the cicepdon of three quarters 
of an hour for lunch I have sat for eight hours In succession in this 
chair, engaged for the greater part this time in composing my 
fomine speech for Council on Fnday I have not, therefore, much 
vitality left in me. And at the end of his letter he returned to the 
same subjcft. 

Upon Friday next at the foit meeting of the L^islative 
Council I Khflll not only hzve to make my fomine speech, but 
we shall have a prolonged and discussion upon the 

Punjab Land Alienanon BilL Really the foil few weeks either 
of the Simla or Calcutta season arc almoft enough to kill any 
man. Though an official tour such as I am about to under 
is not one of tie Icait cihauidvc features of the year’s 
work, it will be with positive delight that I shall pack up my 
trunks next week and be whirled away to K a rachi . 

News of developments in Hngland served to relieve somewhat 
the monotony of hii work, and he watched the progress of the 
General Eleftlon which took place in Oftober with something more 
than academic intcrcit. His own name was freely mentioned in the 
rumours which preceded the formation of the new Cabinet, and a 

X.ettci dated S q^ emb er XTtb, t^oo. 
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suggestion, telegraphed out to India that he might not improbably 
be called on at an early date to fill a lugh position at home ehatcd 
such protests as muSt have made up for much of the drudgery of the 
closmg weeks of tlie Simla season. The press m India, headed by 
the Bjighshman of Calcutta, reminded its readers of the great work on 
which the Viceroy was engaged , of the splendid goal which he had 
set himself m India ; of the abihty and enthusiasm with which he 
was addressing himself to the many urgent problems wluch he had 
taken m hand, and declared that it would be “ httle short of calami- 
tous were India asked to undergo a change of AdmimStration when 
the Viceroy had completed barely two years of his time ” Lord 
Curzon was very far from bemg msensible to the imphed comph- 
ment “ LaS week,” he wrote m a letter to St John Brodrick on 
Oftober the 17th, “ I sent you the verdift of Simla. This week I 
send you that of Calcutta (the IBjigltshmatj) I could equally give you 
Madras and Bombay ; but enough is as good as a feaSt.” 

On Oftober the 25 th the Viceroy and Lady Curzon left Simla for 
Karachi, the firSt Stage m a journey of nearly eight weeks duration, 
which was to carry them completely round the pemnsular — a tour 
of all but SIX thousand miles by rail, nver, road and sea 
A Viceroy’s tour does not mean any reduction m the volume of 
his daily labour. “ Our hfe here is the same,” he told Mrs. Craigie at 
the end of his journey, ‘‘Strenuous, unceasmg, exhausting, an end- 
less typhoon of duty.” But it provides change of scene and to some 
extent of work. And Lord Curzon, with his passion for novel sights 
and anaent monuments, always found refreshment for mind and 
body m his offiaal visits to different parts of the country. On this 
occasion he had selefted a route nch in the contrasts which Asia 
displays so lavishly and which he always found so extraordinarily 
exhilarating. At Karachi and Bombay he was to be brought mto 
contaft with Stnkmg examples of what modem commeraal and 
industrial enterprise is capable of effeftmg on the anaent shores of 
Asia , m Kathiawar, and later on m Cochm and Travancore, with 
the pi(fturesque romance of mediaeval India , at Diu and Goa, with 
pathetic remnants of a glonous, if all but forgotten, epoch m the 
chequered hiStory of the Portuguese 

Throughout the tour he was to have frequent opportunity of 
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yMdng great bnfldiflgs and &moua ruins wHchM India provide so 
f u dn a fin g a anbftitntc for the written record Qinrr of her sccokr and 
hcrreligioiiBhiftory At Verawal* a small port on the coa5t of Kathi 

war, he visited the fiunoos temple of Somtiath, the vi< 2 im eight 
centuries before of an outhurft of the fierce rehgious fimatidsm 
with which Mahmud of Ghazni scourged the Hindu people and 
within an ace of becoming, in more recent times, the viflim of an 
aft of pompous reSdtutioo, from which it was only spared by the 
tim ely discovery that the gates carried off firom Ghazni by Lord 
E ll enb orough, and datmed by Him to be those allied to have been 
taken from Somnath by Mahmud, were as a matter of fiift doors of 
Moslem workmanship of a late ami corrupt though well recognised 
Style. In the State of Jonagadh, now ruled by a Muhammadan 
P nn e e, he inspefted an hiStonc boulder on which are Still dcapber- 
able the graven cdlfts of Asofca. Here too he climbed the four 
thousand three hundred granite fleps leading to the frmous Jam 
temples on the summit of Mount Gimar 

From Bombay be visited the MStonc caves of Karli and the mins 
of Hampi and Bijapur Here he inspefted with lively intereit the 
buddings of a vaaisked Muhammadan dynasty, mute witnesses to 
an episode in the age long Story of India, than which, he declared 
in a speech to the membra of the Municipal Board, he knew of 
nothing in her wonderful history more astonishing or more sad. 
Here too he found painful evidmcc of a vandalism which exated 
his wrathful mdignatlon mos<jucs, tombs and palaces converted 
by the Public Works Department into public offices and avil rcsl 
the splendid old dty widl tom down to admit air to the 
modem settlement, and **go^ British whitewash plentifully be- 
spattered about in every direftion.*' From Bijapur be passed to the 
site of the old Hindu Idngdom of Vi;ianagar, where he saw Strewn 
over the ground ** of ruined temples and palaces and tombs 
now given up to rank vegetation and to bats but formerly the 
capital of a dynafty that h^ a short lived but splendid enSlencc,* 
before it crumbled to the ground under the advancing dde of 

At one part of his tour Lord Girzon was able to realise an ambi 
don which he had formed thirteen years before, but had pccn 
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One of the results of a tour which provided so much of anti- 
quarian intere^ was to determine the Viceroy to pursue with 
unrelenting vigour his campaign for the preservation of anaent 
monuments. And one of his earliest a£ls on lus return to Calcutta m 
December was to sign a Despatdi to the Secretary of State, askmg 
his sanfhon for tlie appointment of a Direflor of Archaeology. In 
a private letter he appealed for the good offices of the former m 
terms which were more forceful than flattcrmg to the members of 
the India Council at Whitehall. “ In any case, do let me entreat you 
to save from their (the India Council’s) devastating and permaous 
afhvity the proposals which we are sending home to you this week 
for appomting a Direflor or Inspedor General of Archaeology and 
for spending a httle more money for a few years on tlie conservation 
of anaent buildmgs.” ^ Beautiful remains, he declared, were tumb- 
ling mto irretrievable rum simply for the want of a direftmg hand 
and a few thousand rupees. 

But tlie outstanding feature of the tour was undoubtedly the 
interest which it excited amongSt aU classes of the population. Lord 
Curzon visited Native States m which no Viceroy had ever set foot 
before. Wherever he went his utterances were followed with unusual 
mtereSt, for m place of conventional compliments he spoke frankly 
what was m his mmd , and those who hStened to his speeches, and 
those who read them, reahsed that here was a master mmd and one, 
moreover, that had a profoimd grasp of the particular problems of 
the East. Stones had percolated through to the illiterate masses of 
the wonders be had worked when visiting famine areas, and he was 
widely credited with miraculous powers. The mtereSt of the educated 
classes had been caught by the firm Stand which he had taken 
for justice m cases of collisions bewteen Enghshmen and the natives 
of the coimtry. Wffien the part which he had played m the Rangoon 
outrage case became known it had been suddenly reahsed that the 
rifltm which he had made when he firSt landed m Bombay, that it 
would be his constant endeavour “ to hold the scales even,” was no 
mere rhetoncal flounsh, but a gmdmg prmaple which he kept 
Steadily before him. The energy with which he probed into questions 
of all kmds himself won hearty applause , and the spirit of reverence 

^Letter to the Secretaty of State, December aotb, 1900 
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with which he approached hh adf sppoiated task of tescamg tlic 
decaying monumentB of vamahed epochs of Indian hifiory from the 
deftruarve hand of time numStcred to the amttr pnpn of a sensitive 
and emotional people. And the tour, upon -which he rTnha^^M 
in the autumn of 1900 soon showed that in less dian two years he 
had impressed hia personality on the land m a way in which no 
previous Viceroy had succeeded m doing m the course of the whole 
five years of his term of office. 

At Bombay he recaved a welcome from the populace at large 
which exerted -widespread comment This afternoon, noted 
Lady Curzon m her diary on November the 8th, * we drove through 
the native town with the Governor's bodyguard and an escort of 
Bombay cavalry Milhons turned out and cheered us for six miles, 
and I beheve the enthusiasm has never been equalled In Bombay ' 
Nor was the alone m this opinion. The newspaper correspondents 
■were unanimous in theix c^union that no Viceroy had ever been 
more bcartiJy received in Bombay 'Ihe p ro g ms of the Viceroy 
through India seems to be partaking more of the nature of a trium- 
phal march than of a soBct autumn tour ' * Anxiety to hear ha 
speech in reply to an Address of Vi^come from the Corporadon was 
so great that it -was impossible to find accommodation for more 
than a fradion of those who sought admission to the Town HalL 
No such scene of enthusiasm had been -witnessed -withm living 
memory and the fonfoon itself -was described as an entirely unusual 
oni-. The words of -welcome read by the Chairman of the Corpora 
tion on behalf of its members r es em bled not so much an Address 
as a vote of confidence and afiefdon and the reply which Lord 
Cuoon made Struck a note, echoes of which reached the moft 
distant atics of the continent. 

You have spokch of the impartial administration of 
juaice, be said, ‘ as having been the guiding pnnaplc I have 
home in view It Is true that I hatr tried never to lose right 
of the motto which I set before myself when I landed here— 
namely to hold the scales even. Experience has shown roc 

Nw of NoTcmbci- iitb, 1900. 

Th Tmu of NoTcmber loth, 1900, 
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that It IS not always an easy task, but expetience has convinced 
me that it is always the right one. If a man is to succeed m 
carrymg it out he muSt exped sometimes to be abused and 
frequently to be misunderstood. By one party he will be 
suspeffed of disloyalty to the rights of his countrymen, by the 
other of imperfeff sympathy with its aspirations or aims . . . 
These httle drawbacks may sometimes worry and sometimes 
impede, but they do not for one moment affeft the convifbon 
with which I Started two years ago and which I now hold if 
possible more Strongly Still, that it is by native confidence m 
British justice that the loyalty of the Indian peoples is assured 
and that the man who either by force or by fraud shakes that 
confidence is deahng a blow at British dominion m India 
If to justice we can add that form of mercy which is beSt ex- 
pressed by the word consideration^ and which is capable of 
showing Itself m almost every aft and mcident of life, we have, 
I thmk, a key that will open moSt Indian hearts ” 

The other passage m the speech which focused pubhc attention 
was that m which he spoke of the advantage to Government of a 
sane and inStrufted pubhc opmion. 

“ There is one respeft m which it has been my constant 
endeavour to infuse an element of the modem spirit into 
Indian admimstration. I can see no reason why m India, as 
elsewhere, the offiaal hierarchy should not benefit by pubhc 
opmion Official wisdom is not so transcendent as to be 
superior to this form of Stimulus and gmdance Indeed, my 
mchnation where the Government is attacked is not to assume 
that the critic muSt mevitably be wrong, but that it is qmte 
conceivable that he may be right In any case, I enqmre. 
Of course, it is easy to disparage pubhc opinion m a continent 
hke India ; to say that it is either the opmion of the merchants, 
or the Civil Service, or the army, or the amateurs m general ; 
or if It be native pubhc opmion, that it only represents the 
views of the infini tesimal frafhon who are educated No 
doubt this IS true. But all these are the various sefhons upon 
whose intefiigent co-operation the Government depends. 
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To the masses we can give little more than sccuntj and fruti-^g] 
comfort in their humble lives. They have not reached a 
pitch of development at which they can lend m anything 
more than a passrve support. But the opinion of tl^ educated 
classes is one that it Is not ftatesmanship to ignore or to 
despise,” 

It was not always pctfslhle to defer to the views expressed by 
diflerent sections of the pnbbc, nor could Government djvcft itself 
of Its proper responsibility But there were many ways in whidi 
it was open to it to cadeavoar to cnlifi pubhc opinion on Its side. 

* It can hearhen to both sides of a case It can take the 
pnbbc inro its confidence by explaining what to the official 
rnind seems simple enough, but to the outside public may 
appear qmte obscure in framing its legislation It can profit 
by exremal adnoc infead of relying solely upoQ^the arcana 
of offiaal wisdom. It can look sympathcncaUy into grievances 
instead of arbitrarily snuffing them out Hiesc, at any rate, 
are the pnnaples on which I have tned, dunng the pait two 
years to conduft the administration of India, acS they seem to 
have been so fiir successful as to win approval at your hands ” 

These sentiments met with hearty approval both In the Indian 
and the English-owned press, with the significant exception of the 
Pioffter which had the reputaaon of voicing the views of the Scr 
vices Of course, as Lord Cutzon prcdifted, different people attached 
different meanings to the phrase Public Opinion. The TiantJ cf 
Jfkha interpreting it, not as the opinion of a small body of politicians, 
but as the views derived from a piafrical knowledge of agncultore, 
indoitry and commerce by the better educated classes in India of 
both races smgled out for special applause this passage in what it 
described as th^ Viceroy’s rctnarkahle speech.” There Is little 
doubt that th« was a correfr i md e rft a nd i n g of what Lord Curxon 
himself had m ^ninfl when he spoke of public opinion, for he was 
always a httlc contemptuous of the prctc^ons of the small minori^ 
of Indian politicians to Q)cak for the I ndi a n people— -a view which 
with his usual courage he did not hesitate to speak aloud. The only 
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purely political body from which he received an Address m the 
course of lus tour was the Madras Mahajana Sabha, and he took 
advantage of the occasion to make his attitude towards such pre- 
tensions perfedly clear. 

** But first, gentlemen, I should like to be qmte certain for 
whom you speak. In your opemng sentence you tell me that 
It is on behalf of the members of the Mahajana Sabha of Madras. 
But a little later on your representative charafter would appear 
to have acqiured a wider scope, since, when you come to the 
subjefl of famme prevention, you * crave my permission to 
give expression to the views of the Indian pubhc,’ while when 
you come to an expression of your views on the subjeft of 
judiaal and executive funftions, you again present me with 
what you describe as * the unanimous voice of the Indian 
public ’ Now, gentlemen, the Indian pubhc is rather a big 
concern. It consists, exclusive of Muhammadans, of nearly 
250,000,000 , inclusive of Muhammadans, of some 300,000,000 
persons I am a httle sceptical as to the possibihty of this 
huge constituency being adequately represented by an asso- 
aation whose membership does not, I beheve, extend beyond 
200, and which I gather from your rules does not require for its 
general meetings a quorum of more than 15 , and I prefer, 
therefore, to accept your opimons as representative of certam, 
and I doubt not moSt important, elements in Hmdu soaety 
m the Madras Presidency, rather than as a pronouncement 
from the entire Indian continent ” ^ 

He expressed himself with similar emphasis m a letter to the 
Secretary of State Sir William Wedderbum had addressed him m 
the hope of extrafhng from him some declaration that might be 
regarded as favourable to the Congress. “ Now, I am not gomg to 
be tempted into anything of the sort,” he told the Secretary of State. 
**My own belief is that the Congress is tottermg to its fall, and one of 
my great ambitions while m-India is to assist it to a peaceful demise. 

I told him plainly, therefore, that I felt myself mcapaatated from 

^Speech of December nth, 1900 
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giving Any opinion about, or oficong any advice to, the Congress 
but I added that whifc I was myself sensible of the desirability of 
consu ltin g and conefli adog pobbe opimon in India, die composition 
of the Congress, at any rate in recent years had dqinved them of 
any right to pose as the r^rcsentalivcs of more dian a small 
of the community ^ 

Nevertheless tic conservative eJement m the Tndfan upper and 
middle classes was genuinely gratified at the Viccro/s recognition 
of Its importance m his Bombay spcecb, and tbc politically minded 
probably read into his use of the phrase public opinion more 
than It was intended to convey At any rate, the Bombay spccdi 
may be said to have marked the height of his popularity with all 
classes of the Indian people. He was applauded by ludian wntcis 
for dating the displeasure of his own countrymen by bis coungcoas 
c h a mp ionsbip of juftice for the people of tiie soil. * In the case of 
Lord Cu p on it is the unexpe«9ed t^t has happened As an a&vc 
Conservative poliGcun be was known to be ambitiotis and an 
Impel lalift. Ihc thmlfing portion of the natives of India received 
the announcement of his appointment with reserve. The Anglo- 
Indian press welcomed him os a ruler after its own heart But Anglo- 
Indian hopes and In dian apprehensions have been alike nnfulfiUed 
and, though less than half way through his brief penod of office, 
Lord Curzon has already won his place among the wlscft and moit 
aat« manlik e Viceroys of India. From the day of his assumption 
of office he has apphed himself with ftrennous singleness of purpose 
to the well being of India and her people.* * 

In an carher chapter of dm blogatpby something has been said of 
Lord Curzon s capadty for takmg a curiously detached view of 
himself 3 It was a valuable assc^ for it necessarily served to fteady 
his judgment I think I know pretty clearly how and where I 
fiand, he told Sir Arthur Godlcy, on his return to Calcutta at the 
dose of what had been described as bis triumphal march round 
Tnfiia, He WAS not Joved by those At the top of the o ffici a l hierarchy 
in the country nor by the soldiers, who hod never forgiven him for 

Letter dited'VJoTefflbcr ilih, rooft 
Mr N Gapt* vridoa ia The T»t»fkA 
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the part that he had played in tlie Rangoon outrage case. But the 
majority of the younger men m the Services supported him. 

“ I do everjthing that I can to encourage and bring them on, 
for they are the men of the future, and I want to found a 
tradition The non-offiaal, mercantile, plantmg, etc., pubhc 
is, I think, Strong for me , for they recognise in me a kmdred 
loatlung for red tape The Indian pubhc in its upper and 
educated seftions admires my sentiments and my speeches, 
and expefls all sorts of things that it can never get. Perhaps 
before long it will abuse me as vigorously as it now applauds. 
The rnasses at large are, I beheve, aifefted with a quite extra- 
ordmary mtere^t, partly because of vague rumours of my domgs 
and sayings ; ^tiU more because, wherever I go, I seem to 
bring precisely the change of the weather that is required ” ^ 

Tliere was one other aspeft of the problem arismg out of British 
domimon in India which Lord Curzon showed by a speech dehvered 
on this tour had not escaped him. It is generally supposed that ' 
the time and energy which he devoted to the administrative side of 
his work left him htde leisure for meditation upon the deeper but 
less tangible effefts of the close contafl m India between East and 
West It IS undoubtedly the case that he will hve m hiStory as a 
great admimStrator, even perhaps as one who was ready to sacri- 
fice too much to mere administrative efiiaency But he was by no 
means insensible to the psychological problem raised By the en- 
forced mteradhon of two races with different traditions behind 
them and a radically different outlook upon life. He had no desire 
to see the Indian people uprooted from their own cultural and 
mtellefhial soil. “ There can be no greater mistake,” he told the 
Students at the Rajkumar college in Kathiawar, “ than to suppose 
that because m this and the other ChiePs colleges in Northern and 
Central India the boys are given the nearest eqmvalent of which 
India admits to an En glish pubhc school education the aim is, 
therefore, to turn them outright mto Enghsh boys If this college 
were to emanapate its Students ftom old-fashioned prejudices or 
superstitions at fhe coSt of denationahsation, I for one should think 
^Letter to Sir A, Godley, December 13th, 1900 
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tbe price too heavy The AuglJciscd Indian is not a more attraSive 
spedade in my eyes than the .Indianiscd European, Both arc 
hybrids of an unnatural type."* 

He was consdoiis, too of the b^tnnings of a rcafiion againft 
the westernisation of India. Professor 2dax MfiDcr had his 
attention to the hold which Hindu philosophy fiill had on the 
Indian people. The Strange thing is he wrote, when sending him a 
copy of his book on The Sn Systems of Indian Philosophy,* 
that, while Greek philosophy has vanished from the Areopagus, 
Indian philosophy fiill rules at Benares and influences the thoughts 
of milhons m a more or less diluted form.* The Viceroy agreed, and 
admitted that it was difficult to foresee the outcome of these ftirrings 
in the soul of India. 

* There is no doubt tW a sort of qnasi-mctaphysical for 
ment IS going on in India, ftrongly conservative and even 
reafflonary in its general tendency Tbc andent philosophies 
are being re>cxploited, and thmr modem 8crib« and pro- 
fessors are increasing m numbers and fame. What is to come 
out of rhx itrange anifllgam of superftirion, ttansccndcntalinn, 
mental eaaltatlon, and intcllcfiual obscunty — ^with European 
ideas thrown as an outside ingredient into the crucible — who 
can say ?**» 

But the matter seemed to him to be of academic interest rather 
tfign of pta&cal importance, and he turned from these insoluble 
problems of the apint to the more press in g problems of admlnls- 
tratioo, to which It was no idle boa^ that he habitually devoted 
from tea to twelve hours out of every twenty four 
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CHAPTER X 

THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL 
JANUARY 1901 

At a quarter to four on the morning of January the 23rd, 1901, the 
Viceroy was awakened to be appnsed of the death of Queen 
Victona The news spread with great rapidity and was received 
with extraordinary demon^ations of grief throughout the country. 
Some years before, m Hong Kong, on the occasion of the Queen’s 
jubilee, he had witnessed with the utmost aStomshment the feelings 
of reverent affedion displayed by an oriental people for the great 
white Queen who ruled from afar, but whose personahty had so 
deeply impressed itself upon their imagmation Now, fourteen 
years later, he was to have further striking proof of the influence 
exerased upon vaSt masses of people of eastern birth by the mtan- 
gible but dommant figure which throughout the lifetime of mo§t 
of them had sat upon the throne, an almost divme personification of 
the nught and majesty of Imperial Britain No one who had not been 
m the country, he told the Secretary of State, could well realise the 
extent to which “ the Bntish Government, the Monarchy and the 
Empire were summed up and symbohsed m the mind of the oriental 
m the personahty of the Queen ” ^ 

The Queen’s death had come suddenly. As recently as January 
the iith she had written to the Viceroy, thanking him for his letters 
descnbmg his tour She had had great tnals and sorrows, which had 
shaken her a good deal,” she told him, but otherwise was “ pretty 
well ” Nevertheless, unexpefted though the sorrowful news had 
^Letter to the Secretary of State, January 24th, 1901 
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been. Lord Corrofl wju quick to gtmp the significance of the emo- 
tional depths which it had flirred In India* He saw intuitively that 
her reign confbtaced a definite epoch in Bntuh Indian iufftory and 
that the mo m e n t of its tctnnnation ought to be seized on to impress 
the in an endunng manner upon the mind of the people. How 
hc& could this be done ? * All ^dia is seething with the desire to 
raise some sort of memorial, he wrote in a l ette r to die Secretary 
of State on January 3 iSt. But In a country as large as Europe a nd 
split up by fiu: greater diflferenccs of race and crcft^ it is very diffi- 
cult to settle on anything which will concentrate the public feeling 
and at the same time worthily commemorate Her Maje^ty^s virtues 
and reign. 

In spite of these difficulties his own mind was quickly made op 
Within a week of the Queen 0 death he had drafted and circulated to 
the heads of Local GovemmentB and to a number of rep r e s entative 
Indian tad European gentlemen an elaborate confidential memoam- 
dom, setting forth a clear-cut scheme for commemorating her rdgm 
He allowed no time to be loSt The memorandum had been sent 
out on January the 29th within a day or two ft was discussed in 
confidence witii as many of those to -uiiom it had been submitted 
as were avadahlc in Gticotta, and on February the 4th was published 
in an enlarged and slightly amended form in the Indian press The 
possible forms which a memorial might take were enumerated — 
should India from its contribution ered a building or create a 
fond, or endow a trufi ? Obfc&lons to the latter two alternatives 
were ftated and the alternatives themselves dismissed The con 
elusion, therefore, is arrived at that some sort of a building or 
rftrufoi^ prond^ it be on a soffidently noble scale, and that it 
possesses the requisite coane&on with the Queens reign and 
pctBonality, will in reality conJtitote the beSt type of memorial and 
further if a locality is to be sclcficd for the cre&on of such a 
monument, Calcutta is the inevitable site.' 

The nature of the buildmg moft appropriate to the drcumSlanccs 
of the case was then skctdicd in considerable detafl. Nothing was 
more Staking in TnHia^ he dedared than the pauaty of relies of the 
momentous crises Ihrough whidi the Empire had passed the 
thrilling scenes that it had witoesscd, the dramatic inddcnts both 
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of war and peace, the famous men by whom it had been served. 
Odier countries had tlieir National Galleries or Imperial Museums. 
In the great capital aties of the world — London, Paris, Berhn, to 
name but a few — tliere were exlnbited.to tire pubhc view “ piftures 
and bu§ts and §latues of lUu^ous men, the arms they wore, the 
documents they signed, tire letters they wrote, the articles they used, 
the personal rehcs, in fa£l, that bring hi§tory home to our imagina- 
tion and make it a hvmg reahty mStead of a printed page.” Such 
exhibitions did more than brmg home to the people “ the aftuahty 
and personahty of the paSt,” diey tended to develop patriotism and 
public feeling. It was a cause of grave reproach that in India there 
was no place to go to where could be traced m a coup d’ml, the course 
of Indian hiftory smce the connefhons with Great Britain began, 
where could be seen the features or the figures of hiStoiic charafters 
or the records of the marvellous half century and more that had 
passed under the sceptre of the late Queen. The conclusion set forth 
at die end of this closely reasoned document was, therefore, that no 
more befittmg or more truly national form of a monument could be 
devised than a great buildmg or hall of stately proportions and hand- 
some design, “ which should for aU time bear her name, and which 
should commemorate, so far as we can recover them, the renowned 
or remarkable episodes of the pa§l and should provide a gallery or 
museum for the coUefhon of similar ob)e£ls m the future ” 

These arguments were expounded and enforced by the Viceroy 
m two speeches dehvered m Calcutta on February the 6th and 26th, 
the first before a great pubhc gathering convened by the Sheriff at 
the Town Hall, the second m the presence of an audience assembled 
at the mvitation of the Asiatic Soaety of Bengal at the Dalhousie 
Institute At the former meetmg he was able to announce that 
though the subscription hSt had been open for no more than two 
days, offers had reached him which were ‘‘ splendid m their scale of 
munificence,” there bemg mcluded m the hSt of offers received sums 
xangmg from 2,500 to 1,500,000 rupees 

It must be clear that a scheme propounded in so much detail 
wi thin a week of the death of the person to whom it was mtended 
to be a memorial was something more than a happy thought of the 
passmg hour. The whole projeft was, mdeed. Stamped m peculiar 
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degree with Lord Comm s own personality His passion for recoo- 
ftrading history in some tangible form had manHcSted itself when 
be had firSt lingered lovingly among the anaent buildings of Greece 
and Rome, When he had turned his gare from Europe to Asia he 
had been shocked at the callous iadi fi e r encc of Government and 
people to the importance of ercdhng monuments m commemoration 
of the great exploits wdilch had marked thg achieve- 

ments of thdr race in building up so majefee a ftrufture as Bntiah 
India out of the debns amid which two ccntuncs of Moghul rule 
had spluttered to extlndron. He had been less than a year in India 
when he told the Secretary of State that be proposed during his Hme 
to commemorate, by tablets or otherwise, all the intcreiling houses 
and sites in Calcutta and to cre^ la the capital of British Tndia some 
memorials of its wonderfully dramatic pait. 

In pursuance of this scheme he had applied to the India Office for 
permission to remove the fiatuc of Six Ashley Eden from the site 
'ffdiich it occupied, in order that he might reflore the obelisk which 
had formerly flood there In memory of those who had penshcd in 
the Black Hole. The India Council had protefled againfl the idea 
of parading our disaster and the consequences v^ch ensued * 
before the native popoladon and the S«netary of State himself 
had asked to be a httle more fully informed of the Viceroy's reasons 
for desiring to recall attention to this episode in our earlier hiflory 
in Bengal” * Ixird Catron had at once taken up the challenge. He 
could not for a moment agree with the view put forward by the 
India CoundL He was gomg to have the entire tnctintt of the old 
fort mflft-fri out by marble alaba so that the knowledge which 
scholars had been slowly amassing might be preserved before all 
trarr of it had Vanished. The rc-crcfrion of HoIwcU s obelisk was 
part of the general scheme. It had never been intended to be a 
record of but a monument to those who had lofl their 

lives It had been placed over their bodies upon which Sir 
Ashley Eden now sits m a grotesque marble chair ’ The Viceroy 
went on to make it that the rc-crcSion of the monument was a 

matter with which the India Council were in no way concerned. 
The matter had only been referred home out of courtesy to the 

Letter fixwi tho Seerctity of Stitc to the Vfceroy Norember jrtb, itjv. 
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surviving relatives of Sir AsUey Eden, whose Statue it was proposed 
to move. He beheved that Sir Wilham Eden of WmdleStone HaU 
m die county of Durham, was the nearest survivmg relative — “ and 
I cannot conceive that it matters one )ot to him whether his late 
respedled cousin reposes m his marble chair m a beautiful garden 
where I propose to place him, or m a shriekmg throughfare crowded 
with babus and mtersefted by trams.” * The faft that these men had 
died owing to native treachery could not be held to deprive them of 
their nght to have dieir names commemorated, “ while die faft 
that their death was pradfacaUy the foundation Stone of the British 
Empire m India invests their memory with a peculiar historical 
importance ” * 

No trouble was too great m a matter of this land Lord Curzon 
found that he could not get an obelisk to his liking made m India, 
and he therefore turned to Europe and secured one of Siliaan marble 
from Italy, whence it was shipped m the autumn of 1902 to Calcutta 
The cost of freight, eredhon and jfixmg of the tablets was borne by 
the Local Government ; but m order to escape the cliarge of spend- 
ing money from public revenues on an objedf of possible controversy 
he made himself responsible for the coSt of the adhial monument. 

While engaged m these adhvities there had been formmg m his 
min d the idea of juSt such a hall as he now recommended as the 
most suitable memorial to the late Queen This he explamed to the 
heads of Local Governments m a letter dated February the 8th, 1901. 

“ As regards the proposed Victoria Hall or Gallery, I have 
seen it hinted that the scheme has spnmg with insuffiaent 
consideration mto bemg. This is not the case I have been 
working personally at it ever smce I came to India Not with 
any idea of connedhng the projedt with the death of the Queen 
— which of course was not antiapated — but with the resolve to 
formulate such a projedt and, if possible, to carry it out before 
I left the country. I have even gone so far as to have hsts 
made of the various Statues and objedls which I shall hope to 
colledt withm its walls . I happen to know that the whole of 
the effedfs of Warren Hastings are §till m existence m England, 

'Letter to the Secretary of State, January nth, 1901. 

*Ibid , November 26th, 1899. 
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in die possession of a maiden lady who has no conDe<aion 
whatever with his hunHy or name. That is the sort of bequeft 
that I shall endeavour to get hold of When Wellesley 
built this Government House everyone laughed at >nrri for 
raising — in the then condition of the Bntish power in India — 
so monumental a pile Now everyone says that he showed the 
foresight and the imagination of a ftatesman, Simflarly at 
Calcutta later gcncniaons will fill the and galleries which 
this will raise.* ' 

The hiftory of the VI(Soria Memorial Hall fiom its Inception in 
1901 to Its opening in 1911 has been told by Lord Cucson himself 
in the second volume of his British Government in India,*’ and it 
is only necessary here to emphasise the fii 5 that the lately building, 
which in Its shimmering w^tc beauty is a worthy rival of the Taj 
at Agn^ is ma very spedal sense the creation of Lord Qiizoa, From 
the tune that he £1^ commended the idea to the people of India m a 
g p <* j ‘ ch, * the extraordinary fire and eameSness of which made a 
deep impression on those who heard it, it was realised that the 
building which he had in mind would be not only a splendid memo- 
rial to a fiunous reign, but m a not much inferior degree to a great 
Viccroyalty ' For five ycais — from 1917 until after the formal open 
mg of the buildmg by HJLH. the Prince of Wales, in De c e m ber 
1921 — I served as Chairman of the E^cutivc Committee charged 
by the TruSces with the duty of carrying on the work and I had 
special fiidlitics therefore, for fo r mi ng an estimate of what the 
projed owed to the genius and driving power of its originator 
And I have no hesitation in saying that few men could have earned 
through to a successful issue so amhitioos a pro/eft hedged around 
by so many difficulties His aQivc intercut in the work did not cease 
\dth his departure from India, Right up to the day of his death he 
was constantly consulted on all questions of importance concerning 
th e progress of the work and at the request of the T^l^tccs be 
purchased many objefts for the coUefiion which, without his un- 
remitting personal care, would never have attained either the dlmcn 
aions or the chamScr which now diianguish iL 
of 'P^JTQIXJ 18th, 1901 
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At the outset he was faced with many difficulties and no little 
opposition. Indeed, he soon found that he had undertaken a task 
winch was going to place a heavy tax upon his strength. Every other 
Province was jealous of Bengal, and every Provmaal capital was 
jealous of Calcutta; and Lord Curzon found it necessary to explain 
that he had no desire to coerce the other Provmces mto combining on 
a smgle monument. Let each Provmce ere£l its own memorial if 
it so desired ; only let it of its generosity contribute something 
to a great aJl-India memorial as well. He brought the whole of his 
amazing industry to bear upon the proieft “ I have pursued the 
national scheme with relentless ardour,” he told Sir S. McDonnell, 
on March the 17th, “controlling the whole proceedings, writmg 
all the letters (not, of course, in my own hand), organising the 
colle£bons and making things hum. The result is that I shall have an 
enormous sum of money. . . . With it I shall ereft a noble white 
marble hall in Calcutta which is to be a sort of vallialla of all Indian 
heroes and worthies with the Queen as the centre ” 

Had he not already formed in his mind a very clear conception of 
exailly what he wanted, the question of an architeft might m itself 
have provided a formidable difficulty As it was, with the assistance 
of his old triend Lord Esher, the matter was quickly settled “ I 
want a magmficent shell,” he told the latter, when seeking his 
advice , “ pure and severe in its simpliaty, with vanous gallenes 
and corndors radiatmg round the central space, which wiU be 
devoted to the Queen. In otlicr words, I want a highly skilled 
architefl who can rise to a great conception.”^ In these arcum- 
Slances Lord Esher found li^e difficulty m advismg him. “ To a 
certam extent,” he wrote, “ the choice of an architeft is always a leap 
in the dark, but on the other hand tfjou hiorv yourself rohatyou want, 
and you employ a man who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
techmque of his profession, you will not find one man differ very 
materially from another ” 2 The outcome of this correspondence 
was the selefhon of Mr , afterwards Sir, William Emerson, whose 
beautiful design m the Itahan renaissance 5 t)de gave faithful expres- 
sion to Lord CurzOn’s idea 

‘Letter to Lord Esher, April 12th, 1901 
•Letter dated May 17th, 1901. 
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Not all the difficulties were as casil7 overcome, and, in spite of 
his enthusiasm, there were occasional moments of depression when 
m face, not only of a dead weight of inertia, but of an opposition 
which seemed to him to be altogether gratuitous, Xord Curzon 
almost loft heart ** Everybody seems to combine,” he complained 
in a letter to Ian Malcoli^ on June the loth, “ to place obftacles 
Jn the way of my popularising this sebane — so that I almoft regret 
having taken it up ** 

Still the projeft prospered and die appeal for funds met with a 
magnificent response. In spite of the fiifi that Lord Curzon refused 
to accept the huge ofiers of some of the Inrlian Princes, feeling, as he 
said, that the memorial ought to be crewed by the contributions of 
the thousands rather than by the munificence of the few, he received 
in the short space of three months no less £120 000, and was 
able to boaft when be left Indu three yean later that this sum had 
swollen to nearly £400 000 Later on it was found that even this 
great total was not suffideot to complete the srhrmr. The world 
war produced its efie^ in India as elsewhhre the price of material 
and the coft of living and with them the level of wage*, rose and 
other difficulties in obtaining from the quarries of Makrana in 
Jodhpur whence the Moghul builders of Delhi and Agra had draxvn 
their supplies the huge quantity of marble required, were expe- 
rienced, Further appeals were made both to the Indian and Bengal 
Governments and to the pubbe^ and by December the i9*L 
the total expenditure on the projefi had risen to tpproxunatdy 
£510000. 

Though the Memorial was /banaUy opened by HRJL the 
Prince of Wales, grandson of Queen VlSorla, on December tlic 
aSth, 1921, all but sntcen years after the ftate laying of the founda 
non ftonc by King George V, then Pnnee of Wales in January 1906, 
the buildmg is not even yet complete In all its details. Yet few who 
were present at the ftatdy opening ceremony in 1911 would deny 
that the goal which Lord Curron set before hJnis^ twenty yean 
before had been reached. It is, indeed, the fineft ftru&urc that has 
been reared in India since the days of the Moghuls, and the moft 
splendid concrete monument of British rule. 
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CHAPTER XI 


A SOLITARY SUmiER 
MARCH — OCTOBER 19OI 

There was little leisure for recreation in these Strenuous days. The 
legislative Session alone made heavy demands upon the Viceroy’s 
time. Bills that had been jettisoned the year before had to be taken 
in hand. Two controversial measures of importance — the Mines 
Bill and the Assam Labour Bill — ^were successfully carried ; and, at 
the end of the Budget debate which brought the Session to a close 
the Viceroy reviewed the work which had been successfully accom- 
phshed, not merely by the Legislature during the pa§l Session, but 
by the Government durmg the period that had elapsed smce he had 
taken over the reigns of office Two years before he had exated 
interest by his reference to twelve subjeffs with which he had pro- 
posed to get to gnps He liad discreetly refrained from nammg them 
at the time, le^ he should prove to be more prolific m promises 
than m performance. But in view of the progress which had 
since been made, he now felt justified m “ indicatmg in more prease 
language ” how far his Government had travelled along the road 
upon which they had then set foot 

Real progress had been made with a number of his twelve sub- 
jeffs The problem of the Frontier m its two-fold aspeft — ^military 
and administrative — had been successfully solved Next in impor- 
tance he placed the remedy which he had devised for the too frequent 
transfers of officers from one diStn<fi: to another It was hopeless, he 
said, to expeft good admmiStration without continuity, mtelhgent 
administration without local knowledge, popular administration 
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without peaonftl intereiL And be hoped that the fcfonn of the 
leave mica which had been Inaltutcd would do much to midgate 
the cii 5 ling eviL Similarly, the administrative machine had been 
ovediaulcd in all its branches the mass of superfiuous writing 
with which Its wheels had become clogged had b^ drastically cut 
down, and a salutary impetus impcuicd to it in every orK of its 
departments He then passed on to two matters of special mtereft 
to the commercial community, laying Stress upon the importance 
of the change which had b een effoSed in the currency syiftcm, the 
outstanding feature of which was the Stabilisation of t^ rupee, and 
of the efibfts which he had made to place the development of rail 
ways on commercial rather than on departmental lines- So much for 
the first six items in his tabic of t^rolvc. But this did not cihauSl the 
tale of what had been accorapUshetL He had already issued orders 
for a comprehensive mvcSbgaQon into the posabilidcs of inigaaon, 
with a sp^ial view to guai'ding againSl future famioc while the 
vexed problem of the increasing hidehtedness of the agncultural 
populanon had also been taken in hand- As tn expenmeotal 
measure a Bill, endcled the ‘*Pun)ab Land Ahcnation Bill,'* bad been 
framed with the particdlar objefl of benefiting the illiterate peasantry 
of that Province, and was now the law of the land- 

Otber matters to which the Viceroy refbred In his comprehensive 
survey were the preservation of anaent monuments and the dcHcatc 
topic of the relations betw ee n Bntish soldiers and the natives of the 
country And hemcnooned two questions of the highest importance 
as now receiving his anxious thought firit, a reform of the cduca 
tionaJ system, which would place education in India in its various 
branefao — University higher secondary, technical and dcmcotary— 
— upon a definite and scientific footing and would determine clearly 
the relations between private enterprise and the State, and secondly, 
a draitic reorganisation of the police force, with a view to getting 
nd of the abuses which had admittedly crept into a service which 
was inadequately paid and was open to great and very obvious 
temptadons- 

Thc speech was one to which Lord Curaon attached great Impoc 
tancc. He had devoted much thought to its prcpaiadon- I came 
back thi^ afternoon from Bartackporc,” he told Lady Giraon, on 
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Marcli the 25 th “ There I spent a quiet Sunday, writing my Budget 
speech, which is now fimshed and covers the whole of the ground ” 
And when sending a copy to the Secretary of State he referred to it 
as “ A luStory of the fir 5 t half of my Administration ” He also sent 
a copy to Lord Sahsbury — “ It is long smce I troubled you with a 
■letter , nor have I much to say now. I am, however, venturmg to 
send you a copy of a speech that I made the otlier day, summing up 
our administration here of the laSt two years and mdicatmg what hes 
before me It may interest you m some spare moment to glance at 
it, as pro^uding some sort of synopsis of what Indian Government 
at present means ” It was all part of his policy of takmg tlie pubhc ' 
mto his confidence ; and he looked forward widi keen antiapation 
to the comments of the press Lady Cur2on was well aware of the 
importance which he attached to the occasion, and wrote from the 
Indian Ocean, on March the 27th — “ This is your great Budget 
speech day, and I shall tingle with impatience until I can read the 
great speech ” On the same day he was busy writmg her an account 
of It. “ Budget )u^ over,” he wrote “ My speech took 65 mmutes. 
There was a large attendance. ‘ My Lord ’ * quacked loudly at the 
end, and assured me it was a great performance. Rop 3 sat buried 
m profound slumber Hensman4 was there m mormng and 
pomtedly absented himself m afternoon. The Pioneer will, of course, 
have Its usual attack ” 

The hostile attitude of the latter paper was a constant source of 
irritation “ I send you the remarks of Capital on my Budget 
speech,” he wrote, on March tlie 2C)th “ Of course, the Pioneer 
passes It over without comment, though the DaiJj Nem says it was 
the most remarkable speech ever dehvered at the Coimcil table ” 
And the next day he returned to the matter. “ The Pioneer has 
never prmted my big speech, only extrafls from it , said not one 
word about the soldiers part, and left that out altogether from its 
report Isn’t the whole thing mean ? Reuter reports that the papers 
at home, notably the Daily Chronicle ( 1 ) are loud m praise of my 
Budget speech. But I very much doubt if Hensman sent a Ime of it 
to The TimesJ* 

'Letter dated March 3151, 1901 

'Sir John 'Jvoodbum sMr , afterwards Sir, Walter Lawrence 

4 Mr H. Hensman, representative of the Pioneer and correspondent of Tie Times, 
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The Strain of these laSt weeks had been very great, and even Lord 
Corzon’s appetite for work was tcmporaaly sated* * Thank God, I 
shall not have, so fiir as I can foresee, to make another speech on 
any snbjcia until November next,* he wrote on March the 17th. 
And on the eve of his dcpaiturc from Calcutta he paused for a 
moment to take ftock of the position. 

Before long I shall have been out here half my dme,'^ he 
re m i n ded the Secretary of State, as a result of his ftocktaldng 
* though in my judgment five years is not neatly long enough 
to enable a man to do lading work. If fh?s is so with a man 
who knew something about India before, and could there 
fore fitart at once, how much more mud it be the ease with a 
Viceroy who comes otit knowing nothing of India and the 
East ? He has barely learned his business before he is wafted 
away On the other hand, I shoold think that the work of the 
pod is the mod continuous in the world for there are no 
holidays and the concentration of authonty Is greater than 
in any Adminlstiatioa that I have ever seen , so that it it 
doubtful whether the health of any man could dand it for more 
than SIX or seven years. It killed both Dalhonale and Cannings 
and the work nowadays has multiplied quite twenty fold.” 

An additional cause of depression was the d^iaiturc of Lady 
Curzon for Europe- Though not aSually ill, she was feeling the 
cfieifis of life and work in an cahauding rlimate, and had been 
firoDgly urged in her own interests, as w^ as for the sake of the 
children, to spend the summer in England. * I have a summer of 
horrible isolatian before me,” he lamented to Lord Salisbury 

For these various reasons then, the Viceroy had agreed fiiat his 
usual spring tour should take the form, so far as circumilani'cs 
would allow, of a hohday He had for long cherished the ambltioa 
of visiting Nepal, and had InfonDcd the Prime Miniftcr of that 
coimtry of his desire on the occasion of his formal interview with 
him on his first arrival in India. Though the suggestion had not 
been very warmly received at the omc, he had not given up hope of 
being invited by th^ Nepal Durbar to vmt Kathmandu. 1 hope 
myself — but this is an absolute secret^ ' he c on fided to a friend in the 
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summer of 1899, “ to pay a visit to Nepal before long, and I might 
endeavour to get the Nepalese Government to allow a party to attack 
Mount Everest.” ^ 

Tlie Nepalese Durbar, however, proved uncxpeftedly obdurate, 
and the mo§t they were wilhng to concede was the courtesy which 
they had extended to other di§tmguished visitors, namely, diat of a 
tiger shoot in the Nepal Terai With this Lord Curzon had to reSt 
content ; and, if he was disappomted at his failure to secure an 
mvitation to visit the capital, he at leaSt looked forward to the 
recreation which was to be expefted from tliree weeks m camp in the 
jungle-clad frmges of the Nepalese hinterland. “ I am going to have 
a real good tiger shoot in Nepal in April. I dare say we shall get 
fifteen or tv’-enty,” he told lus brother » 

Lord Curzon was a very good shot with a gun. “ I went out a day 
or two ago with the great smpe shooter here,” he mentioned m a 
letter m January , “ a man named Dodd, who got the record bag 
la§t year of 1 3 1 couple to his own gun m a smgle day. The birds 
were fearfully wild, as there was no sun, but we managed to get 
fifty couple Luckily I shot juft as well as he did.” 3 Before he left 
India he was himself to achieve a record. In a smgle day in Smd he 
shot one hundred and fifty-three duck “ This,” he mentioned m a 
letter, " is said to be the Indian record.” 4 Another memorable day 
was one in December 1903, on which he shot a hundred and twenty- 
seven duck , “ there was never a low bird,” he wrote when describ- 
ing it, “ the majority forty to eighty yards in the air ”5 He was an 
equally good shot with a rifle On one occasion with a small double 
barrel Purdey rifle he killed six animals — tiger, bear and deer with 
six consecutive shots ; and at another time, when shooting m 
Assam with the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, he killed Stone dead one 
after the other three tigers movmg at a gallop The prospeft of a 

^Letter to Mr Douglas Frcshfield, dated July 9th, 189^ It is interesting to learn 
from this correspondence that the Mount Everest expeditions of 1922-24 had been 
dciSmtely advocated by Lord Curzon more than twenty years before “ My point of 
view IS m the mam geographical,” he wrote in the same letter “ We have on our 
northern border m India the greatest mountains m the world, and yet, owmg to various 
obstacles or reasons, we know next to nothmg of them I should hke to see a thoroughly 
competent party sent out to ascend or attempt the ascent of Kanchenjunga or of Mount 
Everest.” 

^Letter to the Hon F N Curzon, dated January 17th, 1901. 

slhi/. dated December 17th, 1903 SJhif 
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sboot in Nepal was, therefore, an attra^vc one, and in spite of his 
fiitigue he expcucnccd some days of intense intereft and cxatemcnt 
One day be pursued and shot a rhino in an almo^ impenetrable 
jimglc of pampas grass I saw the great brute dimly landing in a 
sort of tunnel that be had forced for himself through the bottom of 
the grass He turned and fled I fimd a shot that caught Him m the 
neck and sent him over like a rabbit. Then you never saw ruch t 
commotion He kicked and plunged, and we had to pour at Icaft a 
do2cn shots into him before be was finished off ' * 

But even big game shooung loit something of its zeft when Lady 
Corzon was not there to take part in the day’s programme of work 
or play and to talk it all over with him m the evening You have 
not yet been gone three weeks ’ he wrote, on April the 3rd and 
It seems centuries ’ And be spent his spare time writing her long 
accoimts of his doings Of the bagging of the fir^t tiger he wrote — 
" I wish you could have seen the whole sight. It was magnificent — 
200 elephants nngmg this Irttlc plot of jungle grass and the single 
bca^i inside lauglung at us for over an hour 
Altogether twelve agers were shot besides the rhinoceros and 
numbers of deer boar partridges and floncam But the long dayi 
in the sun were very anng and there was no escape from the dis 
comfort of the plains in ApnL * I am lying in bed, infrfted with 
inscQs he wrote on Apnl the 17th ’ Millions are swarming all 
over me, over the sheet, flying pat again/t the lamp biting my l^s. 
It has been an odious day fift^ i^Ies shakmg and bumping on a 
pad till I cried with pain and had to get off and walk in the laft part 
of the march Then, when we came m, a raging duft ftorm. Every 
thing choked with du^t — had to he in tents with all chicks down^ hot 

as helL’ In his o v er wr ought ftate the holiday proved somewhat disap» 

pointing I left Calcutta pretty well played out, he had told Lady 
Cuizon, in his letter of March the 29th. Moreover he had taken the 
firft shot at two only of the twelve dgen bagged since, with 
extreme generosity, he had decided that each member of his ftaff 
should have the chance of bagging one and he was not altogether 
sorry when the shoot was over * To-morrow vrt arc off to Naim Tal 

Letter to Ltdr Canon. April 17th, ipes 
X.ettcx ckted Alaxefa ipoi. 
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and the great Nepal shoot is over — very tiring — disappointing as 
compared witli the estimated bag — but yet a good shoot as compared 
with others 

The extent to which the Viceroy, in all other respefls so self- 
reliant, had grown to depend upon Lady Curzon for compamonship 
was httie suspefted by the pubhc Her absence created a void m his 
life wluch he vainly attempted to fill by unburdemng himself in 
long conversational letters His fir§t tliought on arriving at his 
deStmation at the end of a journey was always of her From Simla 
he telegraphed and wrote to her m France. “ I have )u§t arrived. 
My fir^ aft has been to send you a telegram to Grasse My second is 
to sit down to write tlus letter to leave by the mail early to-morrow.” 
He described his daily doings, the people whom he met, the progress 
of his work, his plans, his hopes and his fears — ever}^thing that 
formed ' the subjeft of daily discussion when they were together. 

And now I will Slop for the present,” he wrote towards the end 
of a letter of sixteen large quarto sheets, “ smee there is nothing 
more to say except that I feel indescribably lonely, and I shall doubt- 
less feel lonelier every day It is like hving in a great sepulchre ” 
And he craved for constant and detailed news from her “ 1 hke to 
hear ever5^hing each day, each hour, not a week condensed mto a 
sheet You muSt remember your letters are the only thing to me in 
the week I have nothing to tell to you that is not Stale and improfit- 
able But you can put the life into me ” ^ He need have had no fear, 
for Lady Curzon’s letters were even more voluminous than his 
own “ I cannot tell you what an excitement Sunday evemng or 
Monday morning is when the mail comes m,” he told her, on 
Jime the 5 th “ I go Straight to the big fat envelopes .... such 
admirable letters, so full, so clear, so well expressed , juSt all that I 
like to hear and know. You muSt not overdo or tire yourself in 
wntmg them. But Still, I cannot conceal from you what a joy it is 
to me to receive ” 

Unless the texture of the bond by which they were united be fully 
understood, it is impossible to reahse the agony of anxiety which ate 
into his sold durmg the closing days of his Viceroyalty, or the 

•Letter to Lady Curzon, April 17th, 1901 
•Letter dated May 14th, 1901. 
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fommiig nature of the blow fell upon him shortly afterwards. 
Nor without full rcahsanon of the mental torture which was added 
to bodily sufie nn g can his attitude dunng those days of woe be 
juftly judged. 

But for the present there was no cause for anxiety The hounds 
of Fate may have been ftralmng at the leash, but they were Jtill 
hidden from their viflim. And in the letters of these days the puctish 
spirit of the Oxford undergraduate wis often to be seen pcqiing 
out from behind the sober countenance of the Viceroy Not all the 
toil and rcsponsihihty of office had blunted the sense of humour 
with which he looked out upon the world around him. With the 
detached air of an amused theatre goer he chuckled at the little 
peculiarities and mannerisms of the performers igxxn the itage, 
enlarging upon them and caricaturing them to his own unmeasured 
entertainment. Few of your Lalkua friends w er e in Naiid Tal,” 
he told Lady Cuizon in ^ letter of Apnl the 14th, ‘ expect the 
red moustachioed A — - — who wore the same air of blank ailoaish- 
ment at the world m general, and read the lessons in church as 
though they were a Government Resolution-” On his way from 
Naim Tal to Simla he spent a uigbt at Bareilly wrtb a red-haired 
Scotchman who looks sideways at the sky^ winlc he addresses you * , 
and at the conclusion of a funfrion at another halting place on his 
journey be took tea with a gentleman * whose wife was a lady 
with a huge purple feather in her hat, a naughty mouth and a roving 
eye. * 

News of a mishap to Lady Curxon's luggage while traveUing 
in France rvUcd forth a torrent of half humorous expoitulatiofl. 

You muft never travel without a oinncr again. B , like merft 

virtuous and ugly women, is ilupid, and a ftupid Scot ch woman is 
thicker th^r? the Great Wall of China- Dullness was a charafrcnRlc 
in those with whom be came m contafr at which he could never help 

scoffing You remember C be wrote on one occasion- 

gravestone with a mou^tachc hung on in front in place of an insenp* 
tion, and a wife like a orftard pudding but excellent people” Even 
in in which he felt bitterly his sense of humour would at 

times obtrude itself The break in his relations with Sir Mackwortb 
Young over the creation of the North Weft Ftonucr Province was a 
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work for India. You know his ratha: absent, far awtj 
mann er Can t you sec his old white head sunk in his narrow 
shouiders and the tips of his fingers together * i 

Any reference to his work in thd English press delighted her 

* I see the Prince’s Cadet scheme in the papers this morning 
You arc a ruler and an achiever and you arc the only rnan 
hving who IS writing fhosis fatUs on the slate of nmr- It is 
pcrfcdly magnificent. * 

In political circles at home Intcreft centred tn St. John Brodddds 
army scheme. So fiir as she could judge it was from popular. 
“ hlr Lucy said there was a great feeling of opposition on all sides 
to it , so St John isn't m smooth water 3 She went to the House of 
Commons to liften to the army debate but finding it dull at the 
moment, sought Arthur Balfour to enquire what course the dis- 
cussion was likely to take. We found him engaged m writing his 
book (he said) and he seemed so aloof and so beauofuJ wnting 
philosophy while the army debate raged below ” The following 
week 8^ again went to tiw House to hear St John on his anny 
scheme, and found a packed gallery and House and the usual fool 
air and fussing females sitting rows deep In the Speaker's gallery 
St John began with feeble humour but improved as he went on 
and made a good speech. Henryk replied and made a bcat-thc 
box, ramping oration which was all words and no alternative scheme 
to the much abused one. Later m the evening she returned ‘ to 
hear Arthur speak at 1 1 30 A fidtering if reasons there be, and I 
do not say there arc not speech. And the House in a pcrfc<5 uproar 
the whole time, Intcmiptmg shouting and in a ftate of general pan 
demonrum imtil he a sp eec h which may rtad well but winch 

btard calamitously ”5 

She told of ciltidsffls passed on St John Brodnek 1 speeches 

by soldiers But Lord Cuxzon brushed them aside as prejudiced and 
ill founded I don t agree with N about St John. I have read the 
latter's speeches in House of Commons and thought them very good, 

Lettwekted M*t 11th, 1901 /Wi, IoIt tifi, 1901 liW/, Miy iith, ipoi 
H. H. Axnmh, tfierirartb Eul of Oxford. 

iLcnct dftted idtj xTtfa, 1901 
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fonndatiom of a ftrongcr claim to the confidence of the public 
mere service in the interests of a party at home. “ If I am ever 
wanted to lead in England it will be b^use I hare established my 
claim to be thought the right man. That will come from confidence 
in my charaSer, not from futile ftruggles in support of a falling 
Ministry in an exhanftfd Parliament.” * 

Lady Giraon was not wholly convinced by such arguments 
The life of the Government seemed to her to lx a somevhat pre 
canons one. If Chamberlain and Milner had captured the imagin 
ation of a scflion of the public which was ftrongly Imbued with 
the sentiment of Empire, they cxdtcd violent antagonism in other 
quarters For the rest, there was little enthusiasm for the Ministry, 
wduch she believed might disappear at any time if the Liberal 
party succeeded in closing its ranks. Whether there was any one 
leader under wdiom its various se&ons would unite was another 
matter Lord Rosebery if he had inflexible purpose added to 
his gifts might evolve unity out of the chaos into which the party 
had fidlen but she was pa: ^] ed by his mutability and, with one of 
his brilliant speeches b^re her she wrote — * Lord Rosebery 
captivates and fiucinates but never convinces , and this rocket 
which he has sent up may disappear mto space and be followed by 
tic old liberal gloom.* Still, it would be foolish to ignore the 
possibility of the unforeseen happening in pohtics at home. 

*Your flaying another yczx in India ought to depend 
entirely on politics in England. You mufl never let another 
Tory Government be formed with you out of the Foreign 
Office If you keep your health, as I pmy God you wilJ 
with care, you have the whole future of the party In your 
hands No one has anything like your vigour and there is 
an apathy in London about ever y t hing and everybody Incfda 
seems to have attacked them alL They wdll ne^ you to come 
Karlr and wuke tlirm up Great as your trork is in India there 
will be even bigger in England where the party is slipping 
down the hill of indificrcncc and incapacity ** * 

Letter to Ltdj C oao o. July 5rdL X901 
IcttcxfrDmLMjCon^ J0I7 jm, 1901 
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She had much besides pohtics to write about, for no day passed 
without her committmg to paper for despatch by the weekly mail 
everything that she did and all that she thought “ I hope you can 
make out my voluminous letters and that all the tittle tattle doesn’t 
bore you. My thoughts never, never leave you, and I find that my 
whole mtereSt m people is what they may teU me that may mtereSt 
you.” I He ha^cned to reassure her. You mu§t know that I love 
all the gossip in them. Conceive the deadly Stagnation of my life 
here and then think of the weekly dehght of getting this puff of air 
fforn the WeSt which holds all that I hold moSt dear.”^ Thus 
encouraged, she pidured for him the lighter side of English pohtics, 
which she knew would appeal to his sense of humour. 

“ Some of those foohsh hoohgans 3 (who exiSt to entertam 
hons at dinner) mvited Sir W Harcourt to dinner laSt Thursday, 
and as WinSton did not know he had been asked, he mvited 
Lord Rosebery 1 Both accepted, and for the firSl time the 
Hoohgan Party was confronted with a cnsis. . . They didn’t 
know what to do. Lord Rosebery was put off and asked to 
come another night, unless he desired the pleasure of meetmg 
Sir WiUiam Awkward, to say the leaSt 1 Later. Have 
ju§t heard that mght of dinner arrived Lord Rosebery had 
been put off and Harcourt forgot to come 1” 4 

His letters at this time show that behmd the mask of cold assurance 
which he habitually wore m pubhc there §till beat the heart of an 
intensely human person — a person acutely subjed: to the particular 
frailties common to highly Strung natures — extreme sensitiveness 
to success or failure, praise or blame, givmg nse to alternate 
penods of elation and depression Aequam memento rebus in ardms 
servare mentem is an m)un&on which he would moSt certainly have 
applauded, but which he was constitutionally mcapable of hvmg 

^Letter from Lady Cur2on, May 22nd, 1901 

^Letter from Lord Cutzon, July 3rd, 1901 

aCertam of t±ie younger and more mdependent members of the Conservative party 
who worked together m the House of Commons, recalhng memones of the Fourth 
Party of an earlier day The club consisted of five members — ^Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord 
Percy, Mr WmSton Churchill, the Hon A Stanley and Mr , afterwards Sir Ian, Ivlal- 
colm, by whom it was Started It was founded primarily as a House of Commons 
dimng club and was mcknamed “ The Hoohgans (Hughhgans) ” by Lord Sahsbury. 

4 Lcttcr from Lady Curzon, July ziSl, 1901 
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tip to “ Geo H. seems to h*vc spoken out well for me in Budget 
dcbite,*^ he wrote in buoyant spinta on August the aist, ‘ and even 
the old Timis has squeezed forth a compliment. My shares going 
up 1 ** Bnt from such heights be crashed to more than corresponding 
depths of depression. ** I don^t mind one snap criddsm fuA or 
un|u5t of what I have done, c,g, circular about Princes I know more 
about it than the critics and I know that I am right, not they 
What I bar is cntidsm of what I ha^ not done, c.g., all these social 
lies A ridiculous ftory was current in England to the cBefl that 
Colonel Sandbach, who had accompanied him to India as Military 
Secretary, had resigned because the Viceroy ln<fOrd upon his 
ftaodmg behind his chair at meal times Such slanders infuriated 
him. I get so downcast sometimes in all this whirlwind of calumny 
and fi&on,” 

He worried absurdly over matters of the moit tnvial importance. 
He had fallen into the habit of dropping the of KedJctflon ’ from 
his signature , and when the frmily of which Lord Howe was the 
head objefied to this prafiice as an infringement of their own nghts, 
he flung himself into a battle royal which involved him in a vohi 
mi, nous and aend correspondence with all sorts of people throughout 
the summer, and ended in his receiving orders from the hlghcft 
quartets which engendered feelings of almoJt childish mortificaaon. 
He was assailed by a growing feeling that his work in India was not 
really appreciated In England and it was when he brooded on whit 
he regarded as the cynical indi fler e a cc of the Bnosh Government 
and public to Imperial work of the highest importance that the iron 
entered mo5t deeply mto his soul and that he felt moSt poignantly 
his isolation, ^th Lady Curxon thousands of miles away he 
lamented bitterly that he had no one to sufftain him- * Gnnd, 
grind, grind, with never a word of encouragement on, on, on, 
all the collar breaks and the poor bcafl ftumbles and dies. I suppose 
it is all right and it doesn’t matter But sometimes when I thmk of 
myself spending my heart’s blood here and no one caring one little 
damn, the spirit goes out of me and I feel like giving In. Yon 
don t know — or perhaps you do—what my isolaaon has been 
thl^ summer I am crying now so that I can scarcely see the page.’ * 
•Letter to rjinnn, Sep tt cn b er 4tii. 1901 July ijrd, 1901 
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The enforced separation affefted Lady Curzon as acutely as it did 
the Viceroy “ I do feel in my heart that in our life there is a sense 
of comradeslup almost as great as love A man can know a woman 
well because her hfe — consequently the interests which mould her 
mind and conceive her thoughts — are more or less simple A man’s 
life IS so complex, and much of it hes outside the woman’s sphere . . . 
But what is within her grasp has the power of makmg her truly 
happy. But take her away from it all and give her a blank six months 
m search of health, and she mu§t feel that she has nearly lo^ her 
anchorage ” ^ In the presence of her great devotion he displayed 
the Strange — and to all but those who knew him really intimately, 
unexpedled — humbleness of heart which has been commented on 
m an earher chapter of this biography ^ He spoke of his own 
devotion to duty and his love for her as “ the two sole redeemmg 
merits in an otherwise grim personality.” He realised and frankly 
admitted that his ambitions in life involved “ considerable self- 
sacrifice and some subordination ” on the part of any one allied to 
him And in illustration of what his ambition had already led to, he 
turned to the book whose poetic language always moved him so 
Strongly — “ Desire of me and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
mheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession ” , ' 
and he added — a httle mconscquently perhaps — “ Thou shalt 
bruise them with a rod of iron and break them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” 3 


^Letter from Lady Curzon, July 14th, 1901. 

»Sce Vol I, chapter III, p 66 

sLctter to Lady Curzon, September i8tb, 1901. 
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CHAPTER XU 


HEECtJLEAN lABOUM LAND POLICr AND EDUCATION 
APEIL— OCTOBER I90I 

It waa only the crrnftaQt flow of work that made this solitary sum- 
mer tolerable, “ Vlccf^aJ life js Inexpressibly lonely/* he once con- 
fessed to Sir S MacDonncIl, "and it is only work and duty that 
keep one going There is enough in all consdcncc of both, and my 
heart is in tb^ * There was not a Department of Govemmeot 
with whose work he did not keep himself In the closed possible 
touch and his jealousy for the repu t a tion of his Govemincnt kd 
him to undertake tasks which few Viceroys would not have left to 
the Secretary or Member in diargc of the Dqjartmcnt concerned. 

Indeed, these days provided inking examples of certain qualities 
and defeSs upon which emphasis has been laid in earlier chapter! 
of this biography notably Lord Oirzon*! tremendous powers of 
work and asun^tion as contracted with his unwillingnesj — h 
amounted almoft to an inability — to delegate work to othen, ** I 
say a^gain, he wrote in a moment of imtation at some piece of work 
not Giving been carried out precisely as he bad intended that it 
should be, " foaf it is no good truiling a human being to do a thing 
for you. Do everything younclt** * It was a subjefi on which he 
never grew tired of expatiating ‘ Here I am sitting in camp in the 
usual condition,* he wrote Lady Ginon on another occasion, 
** the one man who has no shirt to put on and cannot therefore dress* 
H. with his usual clevcmcss put my shirt into a large box Inflcad 
of a small one , and B C. with one of his flashes of genius kicked 
Letter to Ladj Cntaon fa Jiimatj 1901 
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energy and thorouglmess was a challenge thrown out by Mr IL C 
Dutt, a retired Indian Oval Servant of Bengali citradion who had 
served with diStindJon in his native Province, on the subjed of land 
assessments In a series of open letters to the Viceroy Mr Dutt had 
discussed the land policies of the various Governments in India with 
the ob)cd of sho^g that they were largely responsible for re 
cutting famines Such a challenge was one whidi Lord Qirron, 
with his belief in a benevolent autocracy as the form of Government 
befi calculated to protefi and promote the interests of the illiterate 
masses, accepted with enthusiasm , for it provided him -with an 
opportunity of publishing to die world the beneficent charafier of 
British rule. 

I believe that we can not only rncet our critics on almoit 
every point where they have attached us but that we can also 
inaugurate great and acceptable reforms, which will place our 
revenue system on a platform supenor to assault for many 
years to come. If I can cany out these plans — and my main 
reason for banging Fuller into die Revenue and Agriculture 
Department as successor to Holdemess is because of bb 
unrivalled acquaintance with the problem — then I think that 
our Resolution should be a State paper of the fiift importance. 
But It will probably take os the next siz months to do the 
thing thoroughly and wclL * 

He toon found, however, that Mr afterwards Sir Bampfyldc 
FuUcris intimate knowledge of a very technical subjc<3 was a handl 
cap rather tl^n an asset in drafting the kind of Resoludon that he 
desired. Lord George HamiUon bad expressed full agreement with 
the view that any Statement )uStifying the general syflem of land 
assessment throughout India should be wntten in language which 
the ordinary reader could understand. Yet when Lord Curzon came 
to Study the draft which was lubmlttcd to him by the Dcpartmci^ 
he tound it * very long, very complex, very learned 
thoroughly confusing * He at once decided that, however great 

Letter to Sir A. Godkj ilij tft, ipei 
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tlie merits of the document as an erudite treatise on a complicated 
subjefl. It was altogether unsuited to the purpose for which it was 
required What the Viceroy wanted — and what he was determmed 
to have — was “ a vindication of our Land Settlement and Revenue 
pohcy iirhi et orbi^ an answer to our critics and an attempt to convince 
a doubtmg pubhc and to lay down the hues of a sustained and hberal 
pohcy in the future. “ This is the shape into which I shall endeavour 
to convert it , but you may well beheve that there will be many 
many hours of worry and labour before me ere this end has been even 
approximately attamed.”^ Later he gave the Secretary of State an 
idea of the hours which he found himself obhged to give to it. 
" During the laJt five days I have not been out of the house, but have 
devoted something hke eight hours a day to the attempt to get into 
shape our pronouncement upon the Land Assessment que^on.’'^ 
Lord George Hamilton sympathised with him — “ It is hard upon 
you that you should have the trouble of personally drafting the 
Resolution on Land Assessments ; but it wiD not be labour thrown 
away A clear, forable statement as much devoid of techmcahty 
as IS possible, laying down comprehensive prmaples mtelhgible to 
anyone who reads them, is what is wanted to satisfy pubhc and press 
opinion in this country.” 3 

As was his custom, he kept Lady Curzon informed of his progress 
with his laborious task “ I have been engaged m wntmg our big 
Despatch about the question of Land Assessments m reply to Dutt 
and our critics,” he told her in a letter on AuguSt the yth. “ It is 
the most abstruse, techmcal and difficult subjeft m the world, and 
here am I, a Viceroy who has only been for z\ years m the country, 
havmg to wnte a great pronouncement on it because the experts are 
incapable of domg it for me ” And as he approached the end of his 
labour he expenenced the keen dehght which he always derived 
from work successfully accomplished His powers of assimilation 
were as great as ever, and it was with complete confidence that he 
submitted the result of his toil to the experts for their opinion “ I 
have at length fimshed my big Despatch about the Indian Land 
Assessments,” he wrote on August 14th. “ One of the things that 

'Letter to the Secretary of State, June 26th, 1901 ^IbiB , August yth, 1901 

sLetter from the Secretary of State, AugxiSt 29th, 1901. 
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Rop’ does know is land assessment, since he was a settlement 
officer for many years* And when I submitted my long draft to 
him, though he suggefted some useful additions, he could not deteft 
in It one single mtOake ftom batoning to end. That was good.” 

The verdid of the other experts was equally 8atis&£tory " I 
think I told you before,* he wrote to the Seerdary of State in Ws 
letter of Oftober the jotfa, ' that I went over the Resoludoo word 
by word with MacDonneJi, our gxcatcrft cniting Land Revenue 
authority and that though he was m no way responsible for iti 
pr^jaration, be accepts every line. From our own body it goes out 
with the ap pr oval of Fuller, wdio is supposed to be the ableft La n d 
Revenue officer of the second generation, of Rivaz, \^o has known 
settlement work in the Punjab for 30 years, and of Arundel, who has 
had a simtlar eq>eHencc in Madras * He begged for it, therefore, a 
fiivourable rcccptioa. He knew that there were cxpcits on the 
S e c reta ry of Stare s council who were capable of wa^g pages of 
commeot and entidsm on every paragrapbu But it was not for this 
that he was sending tt home. On. the contrary, be had drawn up the 
doenment, not for the purpose of eliciting the views of other 
cj^xiiU, but as a ready rdctence to which all Parliamentary ques- 
tioners and other critics might safely be r e fe r r ed. The Raoludoa 
r ep r e s ents the unanimous vicwa of the present Government of 
Tndffl^ and It IS the outcome of an amount of labour I truly 

believe that no Viceroy will ever be found again to devote to the 
task. * 

Mr Dutt and his fcenda, it need hardly be said, refused to be 
convinced, and in due course published a r^oindcr in the shape of a 
small book entitled ** land Problems In India,” 3 in whidi the 
conclusions arrived at by Government were challenged and the 
advantages of a permanent settlement were urged. But upon those 
who w ere genuinely anxious to trove at an impartial conclusion on 
a difficult and much discussed topic its effeft was profound- It was 
at once recognised os a notable State do cument , bearing the impress 
of a maitcr — as indeed, die moit important pronouncement 

•Mr., tfte rw% fJ» Sr Wtlter Lcvreoce. 

•Letter to tbe Sccct it y of Sate, Ofiober 30th, 1901 
iltmed Iq 1903 
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on land revenue policy since Lord Canning’s famous scheme of 
forty years before for conferring a freehold throughout the country. 
But It was not merely its effefhveness as a defence against attack that 
ehated the applause of those who Studied it with an unbiassed mind. 
It was the broad tolerance of honeSt critiasm respefrfuUy offered, 
and the readiness to acknowledge the direfbons m which improve- 
ment might be eflFefred, that attrafred the particular notice of those 
who commented on it in the press. That the subjefr had never been 
approached by Government in a more hberal and sympathismg 
spint or discussed with greater candour and impartiahty was widely 
admitted ; and it was these charafreriStics which Stamped it in the 
opimon of the majority as a great State paper worthy of the finest 
traditions of British Statesmanship. “ The Resolution,” declared the 
Englishman^ ‘‘will be a landmark m the history of the land revenue 
pohcy of India imder British rule.” * The achievement was, m fafr, 
a very remarkable one, for it not only captured the attention of the 
layman, but exated the enthusiasm of the expert immersed in the 
details of the work of settlement itself. One who had served for ten 
years, firSt as a settlement officer and then as Direfror of Land 
Records m Bengal, has told me of the altogether unexpefred interest, 
and even exatement, with which he read the Resolution, recognismg 
in It as he proceeded, a truly hve document, which not only brought 
to the surface for discriminating judgment every important prmaple 
in Land Revenue pohcy, but showed an aStomshing msight mto the 
Revenue officer’s difficulties and a determination to arrive at a 
solution of them. Indeed, he has given it to me as his considered 
judgment that the Resolution is one which not only appealed, at the 
time when it was issued, with extraordinary force to subordinates 
labouring m the fields of distant provmces, but which remains 
now, five and twenty years later, the greatest work on the subjefr 
which has ever been penned. ^ 

But the dismissal of a Qvil Servant and the drafting of a Despatch 
on land pohcy, though they made large encroachments on the 
Viceroy’s time, were matters which were madental to the pro- 

*The 'Bnghsbman of January i8th, 1902 

*Mr P C Lyon, C S J , at one tune a member of the Government of Bengal and 
now Fellow and Treasurer of Onel College, Oxford. 
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gmnmc of •work -which be hid naapped out for himself dunng the 
Simla season of 1901 ‘ If I can frame a good Education policy (as 
It U wc have none at all) and sketch the outlines of a thorough 
and -wide- reaching reform of the Police dunng the present summer 
at Simla, * he wrote in a letter to Sir A. Godlcy, on May the ift, it 
•will not be a bad season’s work.' And the formulation of a compre 
hcnsivc educational policy mufi be regarded as the outfianding 
achievement of the summer of 1901 

Lord Curzon contemplated die result of seventy years of effort at 
imparting an English education to an Asiatic picople with a thought 
fill mind. The carheft attempts of Great Britain to Introduce a 
syftem of itatc aided education m India had been conffned, broadly 
speaking to subsidising inftituaons of an indigenous type at which 
courses of oaental ftudies were pursued. In 1781 Warren HaiUngs 
had founded the Calcutta Madrassah, where Muhammadans familiar 
with Penoan and Arabic rccened initru&on in Muslim law In 
179* Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares had given similar 
encouragement to the Hindu* by e^bUshmg, with the approval of 
Lord Cornwallis, a Saoskm College at the religious centre of the 
Hindu world. The revolutionary change of policy, under which a 
syttem of Wc^cm cducaaon had been set up under the auspices of 
the Government, dates from the year 185J, when Lord lvlaa m lay*s 
famous Minute dcaded once and for all the controversy which had 
been gathering force betwe en the Onentaliils who itood for the 
cxifting order, and the Anghails who urged the introdu&oo of a 
Wcilcm Syllem. From that omc onward the aim which successive 
Governments have pursued has been that of providing for the 
education of the Indian peoples on lines which shall correspond as 
closely as drcumftances -will allow to those in force m Great Britain. 
There were to be elementary secondary and high schools faalitic* 
for technical initrufilon, and at the top of the pyramid colleges and 
universities Since, In the early days of the experiment, the vcmacu 
lars were not suited to Importing infiruQion in modem saence -with 
Its peculiar tcnnlnologv it was dcaded that the medium of instruc- 
tion in all higher cducadon mail be Enghsh. 

Such in brief was the outcome of Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 
xSjj , and, while it had to be admitted that the syUcm had been 
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responsible for some remarkable results during the seventy years of 
Its operation, it was also clear that it had developed some very 
serious defefls. For one thing, the pyramid had become top-heavy. 
Young men of the middle classes had flocked in va§t numbers to 
the high schools and colleges — many of them ill prepared by pre- 
vious traimng to undergo either the physical or mental Strain which 
the university courses conduced in a foreign language imposed 
upon them. The pyramid had, m fafl, ceased to be a pyramid at 
all , for, while the high school and college classes had become 
unduly swollen, elementary education had languished, so that the 
base upon which the whole edifice ought to have rested had shrunk 
and become incapable of bearing the Strain of the heavy superstruc- 
ture. Nor was this all, for the buildmg had become, not merely top- 
heavy, but lop-sided. A Despatch of the Court of Direftors in 1854, 
which had ordained the eStabhshment of universities, had also laid 
Stress on the need of techmcal education And tlie importance of 
prafbcal courses for young men aspirmg to business or non-htcrary 
careers had been reiterated by an influential Commission in 1882. 
There was, however, no enthusiasm for such trairung in the India 
of those days, and the growth of the system contmued to centre 
rounil purely hterary Studies. 

No wonder that the Viceroy, pondermg upon the outcome of 
“the Struggles, the ambitions, the achievements, the errors and the 
hopes ” of seventy years of Enghsh education m India, declared that 
if he could frame a good education pohcy it would not be a bad 
season’s work. 

Lord Cur2on had none of the ignorant prejudice which led 
Macaulay to record his bchef that a smgle shelf of a good European 
hbrary was worth the whole native hterature of India and Arabia ; 
and he reahsed that many of the defefts of the system were due to the 
fadl that we had never purged ourselves of the tamt with which we 
had Started m 1835, namely, that of msiSting on “a too slavish 
imitation of Enghsh models ” * That education should have scarcely 
touched the masses of the people was a grave indiflment of our 

iThts and the subsequent quotations in this chapter, except where otherwise 
specified, are from the Minute drawn up bv Lord Curzon and delivered in the form of a 
speech at the opening of the Simla Educational Conference, in September 1901. 
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policy It conld not be a ngfa t thing he declared, that three oat of 
every four country villages should be without a school, or that 
more than four fifths of the boys of school-going age should be 
•without even primary educadorL Here, too, he divined the root 
cause of fidlure. “ Ever since the cold breath of Macaulay's rhetone 
passed over the field of the Indian languages and Indian textbooks 
the elementary education of the people in their own tongues has 
shrivelled and pined, ’ He was very fiir from sharing the contempt 
for the ■vernaculars whidi had vitiated the Judgment of some of the 
moft prominent of the AnglicBts of Macaulay's day “ If the ver- 
naculars contained no htcrary models, no classics I might not be 
so ■willing to recommend thgm, But we all know that In them arc 
enshrin ed fiunoui treasures of literature and art while even the 
se cr e ts of modem knowledge arc capable of being communicated 
thereby in an idiom and in phrases which ■will be undcritood by 
mfllions of people to whom our English terms and ideas will never 
be anything but an unintelligible jargon." He quickly came to the 
conclusioa that somethmg definite muA be done to put elementary 
educadon on a sounder footmg 

From the shrunken base of the pyramid he turned his ga2c to Jti 
higher levels He found secondary spools cxiAmg in large numben , 
and formed the opinion that Government should aim at ■with- 
drawing as much as possible from the dlreft management of such 
schools being careful to regard Its own Institutions not as com- 
petitors with State-aided schools under private management, but 
as models t^ch should set the Standard to be aimed at 

The cause of technical cducadon seemed to him to have suffered 
from lack of dear thinking both on the part of the public and of 
Government, There seem^ to be a -vague general Idea that In tech 
meal education would be found the economic regeneration of the 
country * Technical Education is to resusatate our native indus- 
tnes to find for them new markets and to recover old, to relieve 
flgncuJturc, to develop the latent resources of the soil, to reduce the 
rush of our youths to literary courses and pursuits to solve the 
economic problem and generally to revive a Saturnian age. The 
Government of India had been caught up in the same ftream of 
anxious intcrcft but uncertain thought along which these optimiltic 
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expeftations had been borne. ** The autumnal leaves are not more 
thickly Strewn m VaUambrosa than the pigeon-holes of our Depart- 
ments are fiUed with Resolutions on the subjeft mculcating the moSt 
speaous and unimpeachable maxims m the moSt beautiful language.” 
Where thought was flmd it was scarcely to be expefted that a&on 
would be consistent or Strong ; “ and where every dreamer expefts 
to find m a particular specific the reahsation of his own dream, there 
are certam to be more disappomtments than successes.” Inquiries 
had shown that the mduStnal ^schools which had been eStabhshed 
were largely engaged m teachmg carpentry and smithy-work to 
boys who never mtended to be carpenters or blacksmiths “ If 
technical education is to open a real field for the youth of India, it is 
obvious that it muSt be conduced on much more busmess-hke 
prmaples.” 

But of all the aspefe of the educational problem, it was that of the 
umversities that moSl aStomshed and perplexed him. The Indian 
umversity was the very antithesis of the type which constituted his 
own ideal. Modelled on the Umversity of London, it had acquired 
m an accentuated degree all the features which diStin^shed its 
prototype from the older residential umversities of Oxford and 
Cambridge The corporate life which was so valuable a feature of the 
latter was wholly lacking in the Indian institution It was not even a 
coUeftion of bmldmgs ; it was “ scarcely even a site ” It was 
merely a body controlling courses of Study and setting examination 
papers to the pupils of affihated colleges scattered over immense 
geographical areas. Neither did the colleges themselves possess the 
features to which the Viceroy attached so much importance They 
were not residential institutions “ with a history, a tradition, a gemus 
loci, a tutorial Staff of their own ” They were, m faft, httle more than 
coUeftions of lefture rooms and laboratories. 

The umversities thus constituted had become absorbed in the 
discharge of a smgle fun6faon — that of examining the Stream of 
youths that flowed from the high schools to the colleges and on to 
the haven of the umversity degree. With the whole course of 
umversity tr ainin g dominated by the examination, the primary 
object of education had been loSt to view, and cramming had been 
elevated to the level of a high art This fatal misdiredfaon of energy 
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r^llr j forth Lord Curzon a unitinied denunciation * We damine 
our boys from childhood to adolescence, and we put a pass before 
them as the summum b^tum of Ufc- The cffcQ upon the rising 
generation was deplorable. It was no use turning out rcspC(Sable 
clerks and minor officials if this was done at the expense ot the 
intellect of the nation. A people could not be cxpc&d to nse m the 
scale of Intelligence by the cultivation of memory alone. And yet 
we go on sharpening the memory of our Students encouraging them 
to the application of purely mnemonic tests Stuffing their brains 
with the abracadabra of geometry and physics and algebra and 
logic, until after hundreds nay thousand have perished by the 
way the residuum who have survived the successive tests emerge In 
the Elysian fields of the B A. degree. * What this residuum amounted 
to was dramatically demooitrated by ftadSlics which showed that 
of the thousands of young men who sat for the matnculation exam 
inaaon of the various uruversiucs only one In seventeen ultimately 
took a degree. Some might argue, declared Lord Curzon, that 
tefts which admit of so many failures mu^ be too hard I am dis 
posed to ask whether the preceding flages arc not too easy And 
hi8 conclusion was that it was out of this furrow that Indian educa 
tion muft at ail co£ts be lifted before it had been finally dragged down 
and choked m the mire. 

He did not suppose that jt would be possible to create by a 
ftroke of the pen an Indian Oxford or an Indian Cambridge but 
something might, surely be done to modify by degrees the extreme 
features of a purely examining university and to remove the Im- 
pediments which stood In the way of the ultimate realisation of a 
happier ideal. Much certainly might be done to improve the com- 
position of the bodies which were responsible for the adminiftration 
of these aitomshing infUtutions They were unwieldy and they were 
filled in the main by persons whose Intcrcfts w e re not pnmanly 
educational. In an Address at the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University, on February the i6ih, 1901 he had hinted 
delicately at the unsuicabihi) of the manner m uhich FcUow'ships 
In India vere ordlnanlj filled by cjuoting his oum experience as a 
Fellow of All Souls College at Oxford — I had to satisfy cenain 
ftandards before I could ftand as a Fellow at all. I was not merely 
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appointed honoris catisa^ §till less because I had canvassed the votes 
of the eleftors. I was not given a di§tin£bon that endured for a 
lifetime, irrespeftive of whether I took any mtereSt m the work or 
not My honour was, m fail, academic, terminable and charged with 
a defimte obhgation It was not titular, mdefinite and irresponsible.” 

With regard to educauon generally, he thought that ^e system 
had suffered from lack of central control. He observed a conflidt of 
aims which the local conditions of separate Provmces or areas did 
not justify. 

‘Mn the praiseworthy desire to escape centrahsation at 
Head-quarters we appear to have set up a number of petty 
kingdoms, a sort of Heptarchy in the land, whose admmis- 
tration m its freedom and lack of uniformity remmds me of the 
days of the Hebrew judges, when there was no king in Israel, 
but every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 
Elastiaty, flexibihty, variety our system muSt have But it 
will lose half its force if they are not mspnred by a common 
pnnaplc or direfted to a common aim ” 

So he urged the creation of a Direftorship General of Educa- 
tion, whose occupant would a£l as an expert adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India and would help to secure that commumty of prmciple 
and of aim which was so imperatively needed He had no wish to 
turn the umversities into a Department of the State or “ to fetter the 
colleges and schools with bureaucratic handcuffs ” Neither did he 
aim at creatmg an Imperial Education Department, " packed with 
pedagogues and crusted with offiaahsm ” But he could not disavow 
the responsibihty of the Government of India for the hvmg welfare 
of the multitudes that had been committed to its care In Lord 
Curzon’s day in India there was very emphatically a king m Israel. 

The subject which the Viceroy had thus been passmg m review 
was a va§t one , m many respefts it was a tcchmcal one He per- 
ceived clearly enough the broad defefls from which the system 
suffered, and he had’httle doubt m his own mmd of the general lines 
along which reform mu§t proceed But he realised the importance 
both of Strengthening his own hands and of disarming opposition — 
at any rate from offiaal quarters — by securmg expert co-operation. 
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He therefore deaded to summon a conference of the highest 
educational officers of Government throughout India and of repre- 
sentatives of the univ ersi ties to discuss the "whole queSbon 
round a table at Simla. He was cquallf alive to the importance of 
guarding tgamit the suspicion and dlslit^e with which the educated 
pubbe in India would almoft certainly view any attempt to tighten 
official control over the cducadonal inihtudons of the country 
and he was carefiil to eqjlam In the course of the speech with whiii 
he opened the conferenoe that he had no intention of seizing the 
educational machmery of the land by any di maa behind the 
back of the people. We arc not met hcrc,Vhc told those assembled 
at the conference table, ‘ to devise a brand new plan of educational 
reform which is to spnng fully armed from the head of the Home 
Department and to be imposed ttoUns voUns upon the Indian pubbe.” 
He claimed with juidcc thaf concealment had never been any part 
of his pobey and he assured them that the cducatioa of the people 
was the hSt subjeS with which he would think of dealmg in secrecy 
The delibcraaons of the conference would be infomal and con 
£dentiai but the outcome of their discnssloos would be freely 
submitted to the educated se&ions of the outside pubbe for opmloa 
The speech which opened with this decla radon was in reality 
a comprehensive and chboratc hflnute, in which he surv eyed the 
whole field cov er ed by the educational problem. It was a ftriking 
eiamplc of the powers of luad analysis and cffcfrivc presentadon 
which be possessed in so high a degree. It was, further, a model 
oftafrfulcaqxwitioa and persuasive appeal It was the outcome of an 
immense amount of careful thought and patient invcftigadon- 
* I have had a labodoos week,” be wrote on August the aiSt, ' for 
I am preparing for the Educadonal Conference which I have sum 
moned to meet here on September the iSt.* » It was addressed as 
much to the outside cducat^ public as to the experts sitting round 
the conference tabic. And he had the satis&Rion of finding that it 
xras successful — tcrapotarily at Icafl — in disarming the enddsm 
which he had feared his method of procedure might evoke, ” The 
speech which I made on the opening day ' he told the Secretary 
of State, “ has been received with singul^ unanimity and I may 

Ixnrr to Lodj Qtnaa. 
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aLo say cxiihusnsm, bj the Native press/* It not until Inter, 
\t,hcn the rccommenclaiions of the ^mmis<;ion which he found it 
ncccs'^ar) to appoint to report on the universities seemed to tend 
towards oiTiciali'^ing tho'^c institutions, that the inevitable Storm of 
agitation broko 

'Hie Amin imposed upon the Viceroy by these labours was, 
perhaps, the sc\crcA to wjiich he Ind jet subjected himself 

*' I may not be able to \\ rite to you at quite the usual length this 
vecl /’ he told I-ady Cur/on in his letter of September the 4th, 
** since I am c'thaustcd and rather run down. I have the 
Educational Conference sitting in Simla . , . and every day I 
dm c do\a n to P.W.D. and take the chair from n to 2 ; home 
to lunch, then conference again from 5 to 5.50 I have to 
guide c\crj thing, frame all the resolutions and prafbcally 
tall; the whole time It 15 moA tiring, and with all my work 
on the top of It, it is almoA too mudi Then lately I have had 
serious pains all dowm my right leg, pamailarly betaveen the 
knee and ankle. JuA now thej arc paining me grcatlj', and I 

cannot Aand for more than about two minutes at a time 

It all means oacrArain, When this conference is over I shall 
go to bed for a week and recover.’* 

The conference sat six hours a day continuously for a fortnight 
and p.asscd wathout a dissentient voice no less tli.an a hundred and 
fifty resolutions, cverj' one of w'hich was drafted by tlic Viceroy 
himself. Lord George Hamilton, wdio had had as much experience 
as anyone of Lord Cuivon’s tremendous powers of work, was 
frankly amaacd at this latcA exhibition of them. 

The condu£l: and conclusions of the Educational Con- 
ference IS a piece of work which would tax the energies, both 
physical and mental, of a Hercules. I hear from other sources 
that your management and handhng both of the questions m 
discussion and of the members present, was maAcrly, and that 
to you alone is the credit due of having accomplished the 
umquc feat of getting twenty cducationahAs to sit round a 
table and agree with pra£hcal unanimity to 150 resolutions 
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which in the iggrcgate touch and remodel almost every con- 
ceivable branch of cducaaoiL” * 

The achievement did Indeed provide a remarkable flluilraaon of 
the extent to uhich the personahty of the Viceroy towered over 
those of everyone in India and dominated the whole field of Indian^ 
Government. 

Some of the recommendations of the conference bore immediate 
fruit. A Dircflor General of Educauon was appointed m 190a, 
thc'Rr€l occupant of the new po5l being Mr H. W Orange, an 
official of the Educauon Office m London. Other reforms came 
into operation more slowly As a result of the Report of the Uni 
vcrsiocs Commission of 1902 Icgislauon vna undertaken m it>o4 
which tightened the control of Government over all higher cduca 
Uon reorganised the governmg bodies of the imivcriirics 
invested them wnth teaching powers laid down conditions to be 
obsert cd by all colleges seeking affiliauon to a unit ersity required, 
amongst other things that every college should be under the control 
of a governing bod) in which representatives of the teachen 
mu^ ^ included, chat ho^el accommodauon should be provided 
for such ftudeno as did not reside with their parents or guardians, 
and that the whole of the college mcomc should be expended 
upon the purposes for which these inAituuons ostensibly cxificd. 

This latter provision was Intended to bung to an end the evils 
of the profit making propnetary college, and was a potent cause of 
the bitter hostility w hich the reforms evoked But the mam ground 
on which the Indian pubbe based its opposition to the proposed 
changes was that their effeS mufl be to convert the universities 
Into a Department of the State. It was on these grounds that the 
Univcniucs BUI was assailed by Mr G K GokhaJc during its 
passage through the Lcgisbu\c Council The prosper of a real 
reform of the educational system had been welcomed by the Indian 
public. But he could not look upon the Dili as an)'tiiing but a 
retrograde measure which call an unmerited aspersion on the 
educated classes of the country and was defuned to perpetuate 
‘ the furrow bigoted and inexpansive rule of experts ’ • 

Itvrj djtttJ CWofccf iTftv, ft/OJ 

Speech OQ tic Bail rtafc of the BS, on Maitb the aXt, 1904 
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Tliat the control of Government would be tightened and its 
powers of supervision increased was true enough — indeed, it was 
the opinion of \ct another Commission appointed to report on the 
Univcrsit) of Calcutta in 1917 that the Act of 1904 left the Indian 
universities, in tlicor}’, though not in pra£bce, among the moft 
completely governmental universities in the world. But what 
Lord Curzon realised, and what liis critics were determined never 
to admit, w.as that without the dircfl: intervention of the State 
there was little prosped of any reform being undertaken at all. 
“ Our educational problem is nearly as thorny here as yours has 
been at home,” he told Lord Northbrook, in a letter dated April 
the and, 1905. ” For, whcre.as all shades of opinicJn implored me 
two )cars ago to reform, now that reform is taking shape cvcr}'onc 
finds that the status quo is incapable of improvement ” 

In Bengal, where the sj^cm had taken its ^Ironge^t hold, popular 
feeling displa)cd itself in a ^orm of passionate denunciation In 
die Indian press Lord Curzon was accused in language of hymeneal 
extravagance of ringing the death knell of all lughcr education. 
From “ the greater of Viceroy’s,” for an extension of whose term 
of office these same writers had onl) recently been clamouring, he 
became a siruStcr figure whose every aflion constituted a menace 
to the cherished aspirations of the Indian peoples. ” The Town Hall 
and the Senate Hall of the University,” he told the Secretary of 
State, on September the loth, 1902, ” have been packed with shout- 
ing and perspiring graduates, and my name has been loudly hissed 
as the author of the doom of higher education m India ” Lord 
Curzon was not to be deterred, however, by opposition wluch he 
believed to be fa£bous and which he was satisfied was m any ease 
ill founded , and in due course the Universities Bill, after bemg 
subjefted to discussion lasting over a period unprecedented in the 
proceedings of the Legislative Counal, became law. 

One would hke to tlimk that labour so great, inspired by ideals 
so high as those by which the Viceroy had been a£haated, had met 
with a commensurate reward But with the period which elapsed 
before the syStem of higher education came once more under the 
scrutiny of a Commission open to view, truth compels the admission 
that the changes adhially brought about were small out of all 
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pfoportloa either to the tmotmt of time ind thought vhJeh the 
Viceroy had devoted to them or to the violence of the opposition 
•with which they had been assailed Important improvements in 
matters of detail were undoubtedly cffc&d but in its broad outline 
the syitem of higher educatioo remained much as it had been 
before. The Commission of 1901 assumed that the affiliating syftem 
had come to ftay It did not contemplate the possibUity of a radical 
rcconftrufiion of the cnfling organisation, but aimed rather at a 
rchabihtation and ftrengtheniog of It. It filled to foresee that, in 
the drcumflances prevailing in India, the ftrcngthening of the 
system might also further encourage the tendencies which it had 
developed m its unregcncrare days. This is indeed what happened. 
The rush of ftudents to the literary courses which the universities 
provided was not checked but rather stimulated. By 1917 the 
number of candidates for the matriculation examination of the 
Calcutta University alone had reached the amazing figure of six 
teen thousand A graphic pidure of the utuadon was painted by 
the Commission of that year under the diftinguished chairmanship 
ofDr afterwards Sir Michael Sadler whose services Lord Curzoa 
had himself been anxious to secure as his fir^t Direiior General of 
Educauon fifteen years before. 

The summing up of the situation by the Sadler Commission pro- 
vides a measure of the difficulties with which all reform m India is 
hedged around That an effedive synthesis between college and 
university was Sbll undiscovered when the reforms of 1904 had been 
•worked out to their conclusion that the foundation of a sound 
university organisation had not yet been laid,' and that the prob- 
lems of high school training and organisation were unresolved " * — 
such conclusions confflirutc a sulfiacntl) depressing epitaph surely, 
upon the tomb^tonc of so much ospmng and ftrcauously prosccuti^ 
endeavour 


Hcport of ihe Ctlcotta Unlrenliy Coounbiloo, 1517 ly, VoL I, cl»p«r E, 
55 94. 
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MANIPUR AND BURMA 
OCTOBER — ^DECEMBER 1901 

In a letter to Sir Clinton Dawkins, Lord Curzon declared that 
the summer of 1901 had been the heavier which he had yet had m 
India The ^am imposed upon him by the Educational Conference 
had, m fad:, been more than he could ^tand ; and before the end of 
September he was obhged to retire to bed in search of rehef from 
the pam which he was expenencmg m his back and leg He mended 
slowly, recovery bemg retarded by msomma, and he was Still 
prostrate when, early m Odober, a cnsis arose across the Indian 
frontier, which added anxiety to the exhaustion from which he was 
suffermg At eight o’clock on the mommg of October the 3rd, 
Sirdar HabibuUa Khan informed the British Agent at Kabul that 
his father, Abdur Rahman, Amir of AfghamStan, was dead The 
news reached the Viceroy on the yth and was at once telegraphed 
to the Secretary of State “ And so the blow has fallen and the great 
crisis has arrived,” he wrote two days later “ I have always had a 
sure premomtion that it would happen m my day ” 

Uncertamty and the shadow of avil war always hung darkly over 
the land when the Afghan throne became vacant, and Lord Curzon 
weighed up the probabihties of peace and war Abdur Rahman had 
ruled with a rod of iron His pohcy of cruelty and of extermination 
where those who did not love or suffiaently fear him were con- 
cerned, must, he felt sure, have given rise to many smouldenng 
antipathies Some of the tribes, too, had htde love for the Barukzais. 
On the other hand, HabibuUa, as he had seen him when a gueSt at 
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Kabul some years before, TSTtf amiable, respefied and popular and 
might be counted on to introduce the more meraful and humane 
dispensation for ■which many craved after the ruthless rule of Abdur 
Rahman And taking everything mto consideration, he thought 
the chances of a peaceful succession were good. In any case, he 
was prepared for any emergency that was likely to arise. Mobilisa 
tion plans were ready for an advance from C^etta and Peshawar, 
and troops could be pushed forward along both lines without delay 
He was naturally anxious to avoid taking any aftion which might 
suggest ather uneasiness or an intention to advance — an anxiety 
which was entertained even more iUongly by the Secretary of 
State, who telegraphed initru&ons that no forward movement 
was in any arcumdonces to be made without the approval of His 
Maicity’s Government and that any communication which the 
Viceroy might think of making to Habibulk should be firft sub- 
mitted to him for his concurrence. 

I-ord CuE 2 on s estimate of probabflides fortunately proved cor 
rcct and on Oftober the loth he received a letter ftom Hablbulla 
himself informing him that he had been accepted by the army 
and people as the bwful Sovereign of Afghanistan My duty 
he addei is to act and behave in the same manner as my revered 
father used to do and I will be a friend of his friends and avoid 
his enemies The Russian Government whose Ambassador 
m London was at once informed that Hi$ Majest) 5 Government 
were prepared to recognise HabibuUa and desired nothing more 
than that the status qm should be preserved ihoucd no signs 
of moving and with further reassuring neu-s filtenng through 
from Afghamstan the Viceroy felt himself at liberty to proceed 
with the tour which he had planned across Assam and Manipur 
to Burma. Later on when Habibulla had had time to consolidate 
his position there Mould be important matters to discuss with 
him. The Viceroy was in no mo^ to tolerate under a new rttirt 
the tort of relations bctaecn the Government of India and the 
ruler of Afghanistan which had grown up under the astute manlpu 
lation of Abdur Rahman. He comemphted the despatch of a 
Mission to revise and regulate the pobiical relations between 
the tMo countries But he did not ■wish to rush matters There 
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was just a possibilit)^ that Habibulla himself might wish to let 
it be seen that he had Great Britain behind Inm “ In such a case 
I do not say that we ought to be coy,” he told the Secretary of 
State. Othcr\^ ise his advice was to see how things in Afghamstan 
shaped before deciding on die next Step to be taken. 

His tour took him across a htde-known trafl of country lying 
between Assam and Burma. He had been resting on Ins back for the 
greater part of a month, and his leg Still gave him a good deal of 
pam when he set out from Simla. He was even doubtful if he would 
be able to carry through die journey winch lay before him Change 
of scene and mode of hfe, however, proved beneliaal, and before 
he had been on tour for many days he was able to report improve- 
ment. “ Smee I left Simla my leg is getting better. But I have to 
be very tender widi it still, and cannot walk for more than 200 to 
300 yards.” I He and his party rode on small, surefooted Mampur 
pomes, travelling aU day through magmficent tropical jungle which 
clung to the sides of range after range of verdant hills On the loth 
of November he crossed the frontier of the State of Mampur and 
the old dehght winch he derived from Asiatic travel surged up. 
“ I am wnting to you from a locality from which no Viceroy has 
ever before written a letter,” he boaSted to the Secretary of State. 

At Imphal, the capital, he addressed a great gathering of die 
people, and told them why he, the representative of the great Kmg, 
had come so far from the beaten track to visit their htde-known 
country He had done so pardy for his own satisfafhon, m order 
that he nught Study their requirements at firSt hand, but also because 
he was beyond all dungs anxious to brmg home to the rmnds of the 
people in the remotest comers of the Bntish Empire that the arm of 
the Government was long enough to reach them and Strong enough 
to secure for them the blessings of peace and order ; and, further, 
that when they themselves spoke of the Sirkar, they were alluding 
not merely to a dim and intangible force, “ but to a concrete 
authority and hving persons ” 

These allusions to the reahty of Government were made of 
dehberate purpose. Ten years before, Imphal had been the scene of 
a shocking tragedy The people whom the Viceroy found “ neither 
iLerter to the Secretary of State, November nth, 1901. 
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warlike, nor uncivil, nor revengeful, nor ho^tile,” had then dared to 
raise tlwir hands againft the authority of the Sirkat, had destroyed 
the Residency and bad massacred a number of high Baash officials 
** I am Staying in the new Residency/* he wrote on November the 
15th, “ built on the site of the old Residency that was destroyed in 
rebellion of 1 891 Exadly opposite the window as I wntc, and 
fuSl on the other side of the road, are the moat and fallen rampart 
of the Pat, or Palais enclosure, inside which Quinton, Gnmwood, 
Skene and others were killed.** He made a careful inspc&on of the 
spot where Gnmwood had been speared while mounting the ftcps 
to the Durbar Hall the room in which Qumton and Skene had 
been chained before being taken out to be decapitated in front of 
the great dragons and the site where the guilty hfanipur Pnnee 
bad subsequently been hanged m the presence of twenty thousand 
people. The pi^re of it which he conjured up sank mto his mmd 
so that he could not put it from him. He watched the polo the 
races the wrestling and the barbanc dances which had been arranged 
for his entertainment but behind all this phantasmagona of 
savagery and good humour he told Lady Cuson ‘ hung in my 
own mind the perpetual cloud of the great tragedy of 1891 He 
could not understand how a peaceful agncultural people had been 
goaded to such excesses and his Study of the hi 5 tory of the episode 
led him to the conclusion that it would always remain one of the 
moft aftonishing inddcnts as well as one of the moSt appalling 
blunders of hiftory 

Manipur had quickly been awakened from its nightmare, and for 
the past ten years peace had rdgned supreme. As 0 result of Bnosh 
influence Lord Curaon rendoded those assembled in Durbar, 
forced labour had been abolished, domcfllc slavery had come to an 
end, a neu and less onerous syftcm of taxation and land revenue 
had been introduced, roads had been made and bridges built. 

‘ The I hll Tnbes arc peaceful and contented, he declared each 
man is safe in his outj home and if some old Manlpuri of jo or 
even ao years ago uxre to come back from the spint world, he would 
say — ' Tffih is a ncu and a happier Manipur * 

\ct in spite of this happy Slate of things Lord Curxon was 
amazed to And traces of the baneful BfU\itic$ of the Military 
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Department. On going over the Palace enclosure in search of ruins 
of hi^toncal and antiquanan mtere§l he found that the few that had 
survived the upheaval of 1891 were about to be demohshed. He 
demanded an explanation, and he described the result m a letter to 
the Secretary of State. The buildings were to be puUed down, it 
appeared, because they would be on the glaas of the new fort. 

“ New fort — gasped in amazement. What on earth is that ? 
Would you beheve it, these mihtary people have gone and 
deaded to build a great new fort to co§t six lakhs m Mampur. 
Here are these Mampuris, the mo§t good-natured, harmless, 
though excitable, people in creation, who were only dnven 
into a revolt againft us by a series of blunders almoft im- 
paralleled m history We crushed them, we have disarmed 
them ; we have built enormous barracks and planted a native 
regiment there ; they have not got a kick left m their wretched 
body ; and now our mihtary wiseacres are gomg to overawe 
them with a fir^t-class fort Indeed, I discovered that the only 
reason why this Jtrudhire had not yet been created has been 
that at the 'la 5 t moment the plans were condemned because 
they did not provide for ^teel shutters and machiouhs I” 

Like so many other projects of a similar nature which Lord 
Curzon had brought to an untimely end smee fir§t setting foot m 
India as Viceroy, that for buildmg a great fort at Imphal was quiedy 
buried. 

From Mampur the Viceroy proceeded to Burma, a land of mag- 
mficent possibihties, which developed somewhat slowly owing to 
“ a certain torpor, the result partly of an enervating chmate,” which 
seemed to him to hang rather heavily over the scene After travelhng 
from north to south Mandalay and Rangoon, he bade farewell to 
this outlymg Provmce of the Indian Empire from Moulmem, “ one 
of the prettiest places that I have ever seen , rather out of the way, a 
httle bit m a backwater with a certain pifhiresque slattemlmess and 
somewhat defiaent m go and energy,” ^ but loyal and warm- 
hearted. 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, December i6tb, 1901. 
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The tonr was m fafi, a great success Lord Carzon*s health 
had obviously benefited , the demands upon him had been much 
less ciaSmg than had been the case during the tour of the preceding 
autumn, and the journey itself had been less protrafied, and, on 
the whole, more piflur^ue, Burma appealed to him on more 
grounds rhan one. Great parts of it w e re Still a country for the 
pioneer The Southern Shan States, whose Chiefs filed paft him m 
Durbar, comprised a terntory of forty thousand square miles of 
ferule soil, enjoying also valuable mineral possibilities. He saw in it 
* one of the undeveloped assets of the fijture,' Then the Province 
possessed a long land frontier — a geographical feature that always 
appealed so ftrongly to his sense of romance, that in after yean 
when invited to d^ver the Oxford Unlvcnity Romanes Lcfhire, he 
chose Frontiers ’ as the subjed of his Address The Frontiers 
of Upper Burma, he reminded those assembled in Durbar at 
Mandalay touch those of China and Assam they brmg the 
tcmtoncs of Great Britain into conagiuty with the Asiatic do- 
minions of France they extend to the boundanes of Manipur and 
Assam and they shade away on the north into unvisited trafts 
peopled by unimown and semi savage mbes 

And laft, but not Icaft, Burma was the home of a diftinSive 
civilisation and culture attrafhvc in themselves and well worthy 
of perpetuation Evidences of its peculiar genius were flrcwn 
over the land in the shape of its artisoc and architcftural monuments 
— so fanaful so ingcruous and so pifhircsquc. And within its 
borders itill fiounshed a venerable and a (till famous rcbgion 
whose rehes arc scattered throughout the Eait and whose temples 
arc among the beauties of the OnentaJ world He hoped that 
contaft with Great Bntaln would not deitroy these distinguishing 
features of a great inheritance. The mo^t loyal lubjcft of the 
King Emperor in Burma, the Burman whom I uouJd mo^t Lkc to 
honour is not the cIe^crc^l mimic of a European, but the man 
who is truest to all that is mofl simple, moil dutiful and of beft 
repute in the iniUnfis and the cuftoms of an ancient and aicraftivc 
people 

Lord Curron s lohatudc for the preservation of her ancient 
hentage did not cad with words ile was ihodced at the indilTcrencc 
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winch had hitherto been displayed towards her historic buildings. 
He found the Queen’s Palace at Mandalay occupied by the Upper 
Burma Club, and King Tlubaw’s Tlirone Room and Audience 
Hall used as a garrison churcli And he drew up an elaborate and 
detailed Note, m which he laid down tlie Steps which were to be 
taken to restore and maintam the Palace buildmgs, both “ as a 
model of the avil and ceremomal architefhire of the Burman 
kmgs ” and as “ a comphment to the sentiments of tlie Burman 
race ” The whole series of buildmgs was to be cleared of occupation 
The whitewash which had been smeared about was to be removed, 
and, if the crimson lacquer below had perished, die surface painted 
the same colour All traces of recent occupation of the rooms of the 
Palace, eidier as official residences or as Government offices, were 
to be cleared up The outside walls and platform, which m the tinie 
of the longs had been white, but which were now grey — “ one of the 
hideous innovations of the Pubhc Works Department ” — mu5t 
be restored to their original condition He ridiculed the plea that 
the Burmese would be led by the preservation of the Palace to 
imagine that there was a chance that the monarchy might one day be 
re^ored “ Any such fanaful notion, even if it exi^s, cannot long 
survive No one beheves for a moment because we preserve and 
are re§tormg the Palace of the Moghuls at Agra that we contemplate 
placmg that dynasty agam on the throne ” ^ 

The mo§t important que^on upon which the Viceroy was called 
upon to make a pubhc pronouncement m Burma was that of railway 
con§tru£hon For some time pa5t the advantages of two great trunk 
hnes had been vigorously canvassed, one hnking up Burma with the 
Indian mainland via Assam , the other forgmg its way into 
the heart of Chma, with a view to tappmg the immense 
potential resources of Szechuan They were schemes con- 
ceived on a large scale and designed to serve important 
Imperial purposes — schemes, therefore, which a priori might have 
been expefted to appeal powerfully to Lord Curzon But if, as has 
been shown m an earher chapter,* Lord Curzon was mclmed to 
minimise difficulties Standmg m the way of a desirable end, when that 

*Note bv Lord Curzon, dated December and, 1901 

*VoL I, chapter XVII 
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end lay m the abtofi field of high polldca and diplomacy he could 
be remorselessly pra&cal xphen faced xrith purely co n crete issues. 
He had never ceased urging the Cabinet to do something to maintain 
the position of political and commercul supremacy which Great 
Bntain had once enjoyed m Persia , but which now seemed to be 
slipping gadually from her Yet when at laft Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
who had recently been sent to Tehran as Miniitet, put forward 
certain definite proposals with the approval, if not at the dircfi 
infUgation, of Lord Lansdownc, they were tom to ribbons by Lord 
Curzon himself Sir Arthur Hardinge urged the conftruflion of 
roads m Wc5lcm Persia. I^rd Curzon dismissed the suggestion 
as fantastic, ’ Cart roads would be quite useless m Weflem 
Persia he declared, since (i) the gradients arc too ^tecp 
(2) there arc no carts (3) there arc no cart horses (4) 
the traders prefer camels and mules,* An attempt to im- 
prove the cxiiUng caravan routes would be a different mat t er . 
Yet even this would be a measure of doubtful advantage. You 
should remember— what no one seems to have thought of — that if 
you male a road op from the Gulf to Kermanshah and Hamadan, 
It will be a road for Russian goods to come down by as well as 
Bnash goods to go up by ’ * And he returned to his conilant cry — 

* What is really wanted in Penia, more than anything else. If 
British intcrefts are to be protefled, is a policy of the Bntish Govern 
ment. 

So too In Burma he poured ndlctile on the grandiose scheme of 
linking up British India by rail xidth the Yangtsre valley Even if it 
were proved that the conilrufiion of such a railway was a phpical 
possibiljt} the idea that the u*caJth of Szechuan would ftream 
dou-n a single metre-gauge line, many miles of which would have to 
scale the mountains by a rack, to Rangoon, while great arterial 
n\cfs flow through the heart of the province of Szechuan itself 
which arc quite competent to convey its trade to and from the sea— 
—IS one as it seems to me In the present ftage of Central Asian 
evolution, tlmo^ of midsummer madness He could see no 
possible reason even for carrying the cxiiling railway from Lashlo 
on to the Kunlong Eerry on the Chinese frontier, since the entire 
Letter to die S c mu iy of State, Joor tStfa, 1901 
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Oiino-Burmesc trade was successfully transported m two dug-outs 
and amounted to less than one hundred tons a year. His summmg up 
mu§t have damped tlic ardour of the mo5t enthusiastic advocate of 
tlie projeft. “ For my own part, therefore, I cannot advise that in 
tlie pursmt of fanciful pohtical ambitions we should use Indian 
money to sprcadeagle our railways over foreign countnes and remote 
continents, while all the time there is lying the moSt splendid and 
lucrative field of mveStment at our doors There is a good deal to 
be done within range of our own perch before we begin to flap our 
wings in distant firmaments ” * 

It so happened that the Secretary of State had taken up the 
question of the possible extension of the railway into Quna “ rather 
eamcStl)',” and that a good deal of trouble had been taken at his 
request in framing a reply to a memorial on the subjeff from the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. The Viceroy’s uncompromismg 
denunaation came, consequently, upon the India Office — as Sir 
A Godley put it — “ with what Wordswortli calls a shock of mild 
surprise ” Lord Curzon rephed with some impatience. “ Of course 
I did not know, when I spiflicated the Mandalay-Kunlong, or rather 
the Kunlong- Yunnan railway, that I was puttmg a spoke m any 
India Office wheel ... I dchberately undertook to shatter what I 
believe to be a wild and dangerous haUucmation ; and I am amused 
to see that the English press, who have for years howled for this 
railway with the insistence of ignorance, appears to welcome with 
enthusiasm the demonstration of their mistake.” ’ 


’Reply to an Address from the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, December loth, 
1901 

’Letter to Sir A. Godley, January and, 1902. 



CPUPTER XIV 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
JANUARY — APRIL 1^1 

To the burden which the work and sodaJ duoes of the Calcutta 
season imposed upon the Viceroy there was added at this Ome a 
good dead of anxiety adiing out of events beyond the Indian Cron 
tiers. At no time since he had first landed in the country had any 
part of the honaon cut by the scrated outline of her long land 
frontier been wholly free from clouds But now, as he cast his gaie 
the length of the vaft arc of tumbled mountain limned in agalnft 
the northern heavens it seemed to him that in more than one 
dire&on the clouds were gathering subflancc 

To the perennial Persian problem which was seldom absent from 
the Viceroy’s mind was now being added the definite problem of 
our relations with Tibet. The fronacr between that country and the 
border Slate of Sikhira, the outcitnoSl bulwark of the Indian Empire 
in that dirctfilon, had been defined by a Con\-cnuon berween Great 
Bniain and China as the suzerain Power in 1890 and regulations 
go\eming the flow of trade had been embodied in a further Agree- 
ment amved at in 1893 To Lord Curzon s surprise and indignauon, 
he learned that the Tibetans were playmg fait and loose with the 
provisions of both Agreements Tlie boundary pillars which had 
been set up were ov ertumed the frontier itself w as ignored b) the 
Tibetan herdsmen* who drove thdr flocks across the passes down 
into ilic pofiurc lands of Sikhtm, while the frontier ofllcials were 
devoting all their Ingenuity to plaang obitacles in the way of the 
smooth flow of trans frontier trade. The Tibetans were, in fafl 
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snapping their fingers with complete impumty at tlie might and 
majesty of Great Britain. The Chmese Amban, to whom Lord 
Curzon had applied for redress in die spring of 1899, admitted 
Ins inabihty to clfeft a setdement. And every attempt which the 
Viceroy made — and he had been making them for the paSt three 
years — to enter into diredl commumcation with the Tibetan 
authorities at Lhasa was foiled by the contemptuous silence of the 
Dalai Lama His letters were ignored or returned imopened ; he 
was treated, in faft, as diough he were the representative of the 
pettiest of petty potentates, with whom it was beneath the digmty 
of the Dalai Lama to converse. He had some grounds, consequently, 
for irritation “ It is really the moSt grotesque and indefensible 
dung,” he wrote, that at a distance of litde more than 200 miles 
from our frontier, this commumty of unarmed monks should set us 
perpetually at defiance ” ^ 

From bemg grotesque it soon became ominous, for Strange 
rumours of the m) Stcrious comings and goings of secret emissaries 
between Tibet and Russia began to filter through from beyond the 
mountains So much in die dark were the Government as to what 
was going forward, that Lord Curzon entertained senous fears that 
they might wake up one morning to find a Russian proteftorate 
over Tibet an accomplished fail And by the summer of 1901 he 
thought It necessary to mform die Secretary of State of the Steps 
which he might find himself obbged to take, if the one laSt effort, 
which he was then making, to enter into communication with the 
Dalai Lama failed He expounded his proposals with luadity and 
care, and with all his customary attention to detail They rested on an 
assumption which he regarded as axiomatic — that where diplomacy 
had demonstrably failed there was no alternative but to resort to 
force “ Nothing can or wiH be done with the Tibetans imdl they are 
frightened I should at once move a few men up to the frontier ” * 

This early correspondence between the Viceroy and die Secretary 
of State on the subjefl of our relations with Tibet at once disclosed a 
difference between Lord Curzon and the Cabinet at home It was a 
difference of a fundamental nature, which had existed from the firSt, 
not m relation to Tibet or any other specific issue only, but in 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, June i itb, 1901. 
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teltHon to the fordgo policy of the Government of lodit gcnertHy 
To put It baddly, — Lord Omon coxild not obtain by ncgotia 
tlon he was prepared to wreft, or to attempt to wrcft, by force 
what the Gorrmiment at home could not secure by diplomacy they 
were usually ready to for^o This had been the root cause of such 
disagr eem ent as had exlfted between George Curzon and Lord 
Salisbutry dunng the former’s tenarc of the poit of Under Se creta ry 
for Foreign A&irs, He refused to believe tlit any one who was not 
prepared to contemplate the employment of force In the kft resort 
could possibly have a policy wo^ the name. “ The whole explana- 
tion of your troubles at home,” he told St. John Brodnek, ‘ is that 
for years no Bndsh hflnL<tef has consented to look one yard ahead. 
There has been no presdence, and therefore no policy You have 
none now for China, Persia, Morocco, Egypt or any place in the 
world Lord Salisbury is an adept at handling the present, witness 
Venezuela. But the fotore to him is anathema.” > I.ord Salisbury’s 
complaint againit Lord Curzon was that be did not pause to consider 
whether the necessary force could conveniently be provided. He 
always wants me to negotiate with Russia as if 1 had 500,000 mai 
at my back, ' be exclaimed on one occasion , ” and I have not,’ he 
addetl 

The persistence of this fundamental diifbencc was well iUuftrated 
in the volummous correspondence about Persia in which the Vice- 
roy had indulged from the time that be had Hrfl set foot in India. 
The giA of his argument, which was elaborated in countless letten 
Minutes and Despatches was summed up in two letters to St John 
Brodnek. If a satis&Qory agre em ent could be come to with Russia 
over Persia, well and gc^ — though Lord Curzon was altogether 
sceptical of any such possibility But if not — * then I pray you not 
to do nothing but give Russia and Persia dearly to undcrfland 
that beyond a certain line we do not mean the former to go and 
that within it we intend to consoLdatc and at all bar^ards dijtnd 
British intcrcfli, ’> And in ezplarudon of what he meant by the 
words * at all hazards defend ’ he wrote on November the iCth of 
the same year — Do remember that if at any time Russia Arikes in 
North Persia, seizes Meshed or docs anyt^g outrageous, I am 
>Lceer dated rchniu7 ift, lyot. IK/., Septetsbcriotb, itp?. 
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always quite ready to Strike back in Southern Persia. I would at 
once send a force and seize and hold Bundar Abbas, Bushire, or 
hfohammera, or all tlircc. That would bring matters to a head.” St 
Jolin Brodrick reminded him that the times were particularly un- 
favourable to a forsvard pohey. The South African war was makmg 
senous drains on the fighting forces. “ You may say that inadhon 
spells future trouble ; but, if you were here, I doubt if you would 
give France, Germany and Russia a chance of coming together on 
anything, even if tliat an}'tlung were Muscat, Koweit and Bxmdar 
Abbas. Don’t resent my saymg tins ; I am, as you Icnow, of the 
forward scliool and am oppressed by the sometimes needless mertia , 
but your views, which are well known, rather perturb Arthur and 
others who are as keen as yourself, because times are so difficult ” ^ 
The difference being fundamental, it was bound to disclose itself 
whenever any question of foreign pohq^ affe6hng India became at all 
acute. And from the moment that Lord Curzon took up the que^on 
of Tibet It was mevitable — tlie arcumStances being what they 
were — that it should develop into a question of the fir^ importance 
In his reply to the Viceroy’s letter, setting forth the fteps which the 
latter contemplated taking, tlie Secretary of State summed up the 
situation. 

“ . . . . you propose — assuming you do not get a civil reply 
to your letter — to begin with a show of force, which you would 
convert into an afhial exerase of force by proceedmgs which 
would pradhcally be an mvasion of Tibetan territory, and with 
the ultimate objefl: of concluding at Lhasa some treaty with 
Tibet which you hope would put our relations for the future 
on a better foundation than they have been in the paSl Now, 
it seems to me that the course you suggest might have the very 
opposite effeft to what you antiapate It may drive Tibet into 
the arms of Russia. . . . But, m addition to these objeihons, 
which I admit are to a large extent hypothetical, we have the 
material objefRion that juSt now our military establishments are 
not m a condition to justify any expedition of size beyond the 
frontiers of India.” 2 

^Letter dated AugiaSt 8th, 1901. *Ib;d, July iith, 19011 
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Such arguments left Lord Girron cold And ten months later, 
when rumour of a Russian move m the djrcftion of Tibet agam 
became pcrsiitcnt, he ftated his view with all his cuAomary emphasis, 
** As you probably know he wrote In a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, on hlay the aSth, 190a, * my answer to any such pro- 
ceeding on the part of Russia, were it confirmed, would be very 
simple. Without the slightest delay I would put a Bntish army 
into Lhasa.” 

In December 1901 Lord Curzon learned that hii kit attempt to 
enter into correspondence with the Dalai Lama had fSulcd and m 
January 190a he found himsclt definitely faced with a Tibetan prob- 
lem, After my complete failure to get at the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
we have now to dcade what to do We shall presently address 
you, proposing to enforce the treaty line which we have allowed to 
be invaded and ignored for years This is the minimum that we can 
undertake and it ought to have been done long ago * Thus as 
early as the beginning of 1902 the danger of a vital disagreement 
betwe en the Viceroy and the Cabinet had become something more 
than a hazy possibility 

It was not only over Tibet that clouds were gathering during the 
winter of 1901-01, In Afghaniilan the situauon was obscure. 

Faint but hardly substantial rumours of unreSt reach us from Kabul, 
but whether these testify to anything more serious than the normal 
unrest of a new and Sbll somewhat embryonic Oncntal rt^iae it Is 
difficult to Icam. ’ Lord Curzon was moSt amdous to discuss with 
the new Anur in penon the future relations between them and 
with this end in view had mvltcd him to meet him in April at Pesha 
war The reply sent by Habibulb to this invitation showed that the 
rc\lsjon of the relations between the tv o countries uhleh the 
Viceroy so greatly desired was going to be by no means easy of 
accomplishment. To begin with, the Amir demed that there had 
been any misunderSUndmg between the Government of India and 
his father — * a somewhat Strange reading Lord Curzon thought 

of the history of the paSt ao yean Then he thought that the 
existing Agreement left nothing to be desired, M} kind fnend, ' 

Ltttff fo sir A, CcwlVy Juwary iSih. 1901, 
to (lx Sccrcttij otStxa, Mud) Sth, 
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he wrote, “ I am fully convinced that there is not a single thing, 
either big or small, omitted from the terms of the Agreement, or 
which would now be deserving of description or record ” What 
need, therefore, to trouble the Viceroy with a meeting ? As an agree- 
able illustration of friendship such a meeting might have its uses ; 
but for the present the Amir was too busy at Kabul to be able to do 
himself the pleasure of suggesting a time or place. 

All these anxieties preyed upon the Viceroy’s mind, and, coming 
on top of the Strain of the Calcutta season, made serious inroads on 
his reserves of Strength “ I am almost broken down with over- 
work,” he wrote on February the 13 th, “ and am going away on 
Saturday to Darjeehng for a fortmght. This season has been a 
terrible Stram upon me ” 

He spent a quiet fortnight in Daqeeling, taking advantage of the 
proximity of the Pohdcal Officer in Sikhim to discuss the Tibetan 
difficulty with him and to inStruff him how to proceed m the event 
of the proposals, which he had now addressed offiaally to the Secre- 
tary of State, being sanfhoned. 

But a fortnight later his reSlless energy was finding vent in another 
tour of mspefhon, this time m Northern Bengal 

Some people may thmk Viceregal tourmg to be a hght and 
easy )ob After a now long experience I begm to thmk it one 
of the most tirmg in the world Take to-day I Started at 8 a m 
this mormng , firSt an hour in a boat up a river , then an 
hour’s drive through the duSt of an unmade road ; then two 
hours in the blazmg sun, inspefhng some wonderful old rums 
near here, one of the many perished capitals of Bengal named 
Punduah , then the two hours back agam , then a garden 
party and numerous mtroduftions, followed by fireworks, from 
which I have juSt returned, only to Start off agam m three 
quarters of an hour’s time for an offiaal dinner , and all this 
with my right foot achmg till it almost feels as though it would 
drop off. No Governor-General had been here smee 1817; 
and thousands of people have come m who have never seen 
anybody higher than a Commissioner ” * 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, dated February ajth, 1902. 
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la spite, howeva^ of amiety and overwoik, the Viceroy foond 
some grounds for sadsfin&oru The internal situation of the country 
provided an agreeable contrast to the darlr<Mimg outlooL beyond the 
frontiers With a good monsoon durmg the previous summer the 
shadow cast by two successive years of fiumne showed signs of 
lifting And the dawn of bnghtet days was refleSed in the Budget 
in the shape of a substantial surplus Lord Curzon s Government 
considered anxiously the possibility of reduced taxation. They 
came to the condu^on that a general redufiion of taxation was 
nathcr the beSt nor the most cfie&ve mram of assiiting those who 
had suficred mo 5 t from recent scaraty In the afieded diftnds the 
coUedion of land revenue was heavily in arrears and it was deaded 
to employ a sum not fiir short of ^{^1,500,000 of the realised surplus 
in remitting the whole amount of the uncollcded revenue. In "dew 
of the crisis through which the land had so recently passed, I/Drd 
Oirzon declmed to r^ard his Budget as a prosperity Budget. But 
he did emphatically claim for it that it was a poor man s Budget 
and a peasant’s Budget And he rejoiced at ^dlng himself In a 
position to give pradical proof of his sympathy with the hard hit 
tillers of the sod. 

Other subdanttal sums were allotted to the Provinces m which 
famme had compelled a suspensioa of work in various diredions , 
and the balance of a handsome surplus was set aside for increased 
outlay on Pubhe Works and sanitadoa, minor irrigation works 
and lift, but not Icaft, upon a new and expanding programme of 
educational effort He did not doubt that a ebeap popularity was to 
be purchased by an allround redudion of taxation. But he was 
satisfied that the course which his Government had deaded on was 
the right one and in his weekly letter to the Secretary of State he 
dismissed the matter m a bnef half doxen lines — Yeflcrday mom 
ing Law expounded his budget in the dry, metallic, nasal tones that 
he affeds His performances ore always business-like, but arc never 
tmged by the sighteft ray of imaglnadon. The public mind will no 
doubt friten on the &d that there is no redudion of taxation, and 
wiU taunt us with only giving temporary inftcad of penrunent 
araclioraiion to the people. 

Ixttef dated Much toth, 1901. 
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This pleasing end to a season of exceptional anxiety and ^ess 
was followed by a tour from which Lord Curzon derived further 
satisfaftion. From Calcutta he proceeded to Hyderabad, where the 
cordiahty of his welcome exceeded his mo§t sanguine expe6ktions. 
And if the_shoot which was arranged by his hoSt for his entertam- 
ment, after the more senous business of his visit had been disposed 
of, was marred both by an unfortunate fatahty and by the severity 
of the sprmg climate of the Deccan, the tone of his correspondence 
showed that he was none the less m cheerful mood. The thermo- 
meter, my dear Godley, is 98° m this tent ; and writing to you m 
these circumstances loses something of its natural charm ” The 
tragic death, of an old shikari did more than the discomfort of the 
climate to caSt a gloom temporarily over the party Descending m- 
cautiously from his elephant m close proximity to a tiger’s rocky 
lair, he was killed m full view of the homfied speftators by a smgle 
blow from the paw of an infuriated animal which was upon him 
almost before the shouts of the speftators reached him to warn him 
of his danger 

Before leavmg the territory of the Nizam, Lord Curzon visited 
the famous caves of Ajanta — the firSt Viceroy who had ever done so. 
And on his way to Peshawar, whither he was bound ‘‘ to Start the 
the new province with an offiaal benedifhon,” he halted at Agra to 
see for himself the progress made with the work of restoration 
which he had set m tram three years before He was delighted with 
the change which three years of Steady work had brought about The 
crimes of earher vandals had one by one been obhterated, renova- 
tion had been judiciously carried out, and the whole of the prmapal 
mosques, tombs and other historic bmldmgs had been surrounded 
with exqmsite gardens and parks. He had found a ready coadjutor 
m Sir A MacDonnell, the Lieutenant Governor of the Umted 
Provmces, Vithm whose junsdiftion the aty lay. But the aftual 
programme of work had been diftated by Lord Curzon himself ‘‘ I 
have supervised and given orders upon every detail myself, for the 
local engmeers who have to carry them out are destitute of the 
famteSt artiStic perception , and if left to themselves wiU perform 
horrors that alternately make one laugh and weep ” He looked 
forward to bemg reheved of much of this work m future, for his 
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pica for the appointment of a DircSor General of Archa^Iogy had 
beeq^ successful, and hlr , afterwards Sir, John Marshall who had 
been sclefted for the poft, had reach^ Calaitta a little while before. 

When I.ord Curzon told the Secretary of State that he was 
proceeding to Peshawar to give the new Frontier Province an offiaal 
bcncdi&on, he was guilty of no exaggeration. He penetrated to its 
Innermoft recesses inspefted its fomficadons probed into its 
problems and queftioned its officers with his cuilomary energy and 
acumen but the crowning feature of his visit was a vail Durbar at 
Peshawar at which for the firit dme in hlilory an Engbsh Viceroy 
met face to face a huge gathering of Fronder tribesmen and spoke 
to them dirc^ As a spc&Lcle alone the assemblage was perhaps, 
unique. It was a dramatic demonitraaon of the meeting of the power 
and majefty of an ordered dviltsation with the pnmidvc and vinlc 
forces of the untamed Eait No one who wimcsscd the impressive 
entry of the Viceroy amid the thunder of the guns, declared a 
spetoor of the proceedings, could fail to realise the value of cere 
mony and processional pomp in the eyes of an Oriental people. * 
The occasion was one after Lord Curzon s own heart. ‘ You would 
have enjoyed the sight, he told the Secretary of State 31000 of 
the moil unmidgated blackguards In the world — bearded feces, wild 
eyes, dirty clothes — oU squatting on the ground in a scml-circIc, 
absolutely silent and modonlcss, save when at intervals one or 
other rose from his place, retired from the ring to perform his even 
ing prayer and then returned and seated hi^clf again Between 
400 and 300 of the leading men passed before me and ofTcred their 
mq^j or tendered the hilo of thdr swords » His speech which 
was subsequently read in Poshtu and diitributcd broadcafl, was a 
frank and courageous Statement of the attitude of Government to- 
wards the frontier tribes. It was designed to dissipate the hoSt of 
false rumours which had attended the formation of the ncu Province 
and to reassure the tribes as to the intentions of Great Britain. 

a night in the neu ly buiJt serai at Landi Kotal, escorted and guarded 
exclusively by Afridi miliua. 

•Wridtic In i}>c PUterr of ytli, ryot. 

Letter ditcd ApiO joth, 1901. 


Before leaving the Fronder the Viceroy and Lady Curzon tra\cllcd 
> the Khvbcr Pass to the limit of British territory and slept 
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From his tour Lord Curzon carried away two very definite impres- 
sions. His contaii: with Colonel Deane satisfied him that he was the 
ideal ruler for the new Provmce. “Mode^, cool, alert, well-balanced, 
a maiter of his subjefts and his men . . it is obvious that he mspires 
both affefhon and respeft.”! PIis journey up the Khyber set m 
motion another tram of thought. “ I see very clearly,” he wrote, 
“that we mu§t make the MuUagori road next wmter. Too many of 
our eggs are now in the Afridi basket. In the event of a movement 
of troops mto AfghamSlan they have us m their hands and can almost 
exa6t their own terms.”* 


^Letter to the Secretary of State, dated Apnl 30th, 1902. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE QUESrrOK OP TcmiAH 
APBXL X902 

Lord Curzon's visit to Hydeabad was no meie conventional 
courtesy On the contrary, it was marked by results of great political 
Importance. It is not too mudi to say, indeed, that within a penod 
of twenty four hoars he snccecdcd, contrary to all cxpcfladoni, m 
bringing about a revolutionary change in tbc relations between the 
Government of India and the Nbam. When he had first reached India 
he had found the Niiam sullen and fuspiaous. There were vadoas 
reasons for his hcrftility Maladminiftration had compelled the 
Go v e rn ment of India to look i omewhat closely into tbc a&ln of his 
State , and he had reseated tbc mtcrfcrcncc. But altogether, apart 
from differences arising out of tbc internal adminlJtration of the 
premier Native State in India, there was the fbmding grievance of 
Berar And it was to the qaefdon of Bcrar that Lord Curzon in- 
idnfiivcly turned in his search for means of bunging about improve 
ment in the reladons b et w e e n this Important feudatory and the 
tuzetain Power 

The Bcrar queitioa in the shape in which it presented itself to 
Lord Curzon (kited back to the year 1855, when the di^ldfls of that 
name were assigned by Treaty to Great Britain. But before tbc day* 
of Lord Dalhouslc, by whom the Treaty of 1853 was drafted it had 
behind it a long hiftory under Company rule which had Its origin 
as far hack as 1766 when the Bail lodii. Comany firA entered Into 
definite Treaty relations with the State of Hyderabad. The Treaty 
of 1766 was the outcome of Joint oSion againR the French, and was 



' THE QUESTION OF BERAR 

followed at varying intervals by other Treaties and Agreements, all 
direfted to securing joint a£hon agam§t common foes Thus, m 
1790 a new Treaty was concluded to meet tlie threatened attack of 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, and m 1789 and 1800 further Treaties of 
Alliance were entered mto m face of the challenge of the Marathas. 
The basis of these several Treaties and Agreements was co-operation 
on the part of the Ni2am m the wars which marked the gradual 
consohdation of the Company’s possessions , and, on the Com- 
panjr’s side, the orgamsation of a force officered by British soldiers, 
for the dual purpose of mamtaining the Ni2am’s authority withm the 
confines of his own dommion and of further assisting the Company 
m the wars m which it was constantly embroiled. Thus, a body of 
troops known as the Subsidiary Force came mto existence under the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1766, and to this a further force, which 
came to be known as the Hyderabad Contmgent, was added durmg 
the opem'ng years of the mneteenth century. The coSt of this latter 
force was made a first charge upon the revenue of that part of the 
Nizam’s possessions known as the Berars ; and, but for the finanaal 
difficulties m which his Government subsequently became mvolved, 
the Berar question would never have ansen 

Durmg the years that followed, however, finanaal disorder 
led to serious arrears m the payment of the force and, as a conse- 
quence, to large advances from the Company, which by the middle 
of the mneteenth century had claims outStandmg agamSt the Nizam’s 
Government amounting to ,^700,000 Such were the circumstances 
which led to the Treaty of 1853, under the provisions of which the 
debt to the Company was discharged and the Hyderabad Contingent 
--to be, as formerly, at the disposal of the Nizam m times of peace 
and of the Company m the event of war — was taken over by the 
Indian Government in return for the assignment, for so long as 
might prove necessary, of certain diStndls, mcludmg the Berars. 
The assigned territory, while remaining subjedt to the Nizam’s 
soveragnty, was to be admimStered by the British Resident at 
Hyderabad ; and any surplus firom its revenues, after the charges 
for which It had been assigned had been met, was to be paid over to 
the Nizam. Some modification to the Treaty to the advantage of 
the Nizam was effedled m i860 ; but the situation with which Lord 
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Caacm mtis rallg^ upon to deal was substantially that created by tbe 
Treaty of i8jj 

Dunng all these years the reladons between the two allies had 
been anything but cordial — a State of affiurs for which neither party 
could claim immunity from blame. For if there had been times when 
the Nizams Government had fiuled the Company and had dis 
regarded its advice and wishes it muit freely be admitted that the 
Company had dnven hard bargains with the Nizam and had not 
always been over scrupuloos in its dcalmgs. Lord Curzon s view 
was that though words 10 the Treaties could be quoted which would 
fairly cover everything that had been done, yet there were passages 
in the hiilory of the lelaaons b et w een the Company and the Nizam 
which were not in ftnfl accordance with the mo5l scrupulous 
tftandards of Bnash honour. 

The Treaties of iSjj and i860 had regularised and improved the 
position but they had left a sore and batter feeling czated by the 
spefiacle of the ^vemn>cnt of India in occupadon of temtory 
belonging to the Nizam. Lord Curzon did not look upon the 
complete rendinon of Berar as possible. Lord Salisbury had already 
refused a requeft for its Ie^loratlon submitted to him when Scare 
tary of State for India in 1878 and the reasons against handing back 
the diltrifi in 1878 were infirutcly ftrongcr now Wc had in ftS, 
acquired prescaptrve rights there by fifty years of beneficent adminis- 
tration, which wc could not now be asked and would certainly not 
consent to sacrifice. The question therefore rcsoKxd itself into 
this — Could any arrangement be discovered which would render 
our contmued occupation of Berar less diflailcful to the Nizam? 
lord Curzon was of opinion, not only that some such arrangement 
could be devued, but that it could be accompanied by condiuons 
which would be financially advantageous to Hyderabad. 

Under the Treaties in force, Berar was admiruflcred os on inde- 
pendent urut by a Comissioncr and cadre of officials responsible to 
the Bntish Resident at Hyderabad Similarly the Hyderabad Con 
tingent was organised as a separate military unit with its own Head 
quarter Staff having a Major General at its head who was also 
responsible in the lafl resort to tbe Dntbh Resident at Hyderabad. 
In each case great savings could obviously be efiefted and a far 
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higher Standard of efficiency attained if they were absorbed, the one 
in die general administration of an adjotning British province, 
the other in adjacent Commands of the Indian army. 
Proof of the wastefulness of the existing sjSlem was furnished by 
Statistics For whereas Berar had been made over to satisfy military 
charges wbicli Stood at the time at thirty-two lakhs of rupees, and 
whereas the revenue from it had risen to 119 lakhs a year, yet the 
surplus due to the Nizam had never exceeded Rs 19,73,000 in any 
one year since the Treaty of i860, and during the period of forty 
years whicli had smee elapsed had averaged something less than 
nine lakhs a year. 

There was another faftor to be taken into consideration. Two 
years of famine had added to the financial embarrassment of the 
State To meet tins fresh dram upon Ins resources the Nizam had 
borrowed from the Government of India in 1900 a sum of two 
crorcs of rupees, and had accepted a further advance of 141 lakhs to 
meet the cost of famme in Berar. Any fresh arrangement, therefore, 
which would at one and the same time bring additional revenue 
into the Nizam’s depleted treasury, and render the occupation of 
Berar by the Government of India less galling to his amour propre^ 
must presumably prove agreeable to him 

Such an arrangement seemed to Lord Curzon to be well withm 
the range of what was praibcable Briefly, his proposals were that 
the Hyderabad Contingent should be absorbed into tlie Indian army, 
which would then become responsible for retaimng a hmited number 
of troops m Hyderabad ; and that Berar, while remaimng under the 
sovereignty of the Nizam, should be amalgamated for all purposes 
of admmiSlration with the Central Provinces It was an important 
part of his scheme that the economies thus effedled should be balanced 
by a fixed payment to the Nizam of twenty-five lakhs a year m place 
of the small and varymg surplus which he had hitherto received 
This sum was to be regarded as the rent of the Berar diSlridfs, 
which would henceforth be leased in perpetuity to the Government 
of India. In this way the latter, from playing the part of a bailifl m 
execution, would figure m the far less obnoxious role of tenant to 
the Nizam’s landlord An madental advantage of the scheme was 
that It would enable the Nizam to free himself within a reasonable 
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period of time of the debt ■wdudi he had joft contraOed, tince t 
frrpA proporrioD of the rent could be dedu^^ annuilly until capital 
and IntertSt had been paid oE 

A settlement on these Imes appeared to Lord Curzon to be moft 
g ener o u s to the Nham and to Hyderabad — “ to both of whom 
perhaps, we owe some reparariotu * But he claimed for it also that 
it would be highly advantagcoui to Great BntaJn, ** since, with no 
great sacrifice, and with the prospefi of early financdal gain, we 
shall have laid the Berar ghoft for ever He was both surprised 
and mortided, th er e f o re, on learning from the Resident, Colonel, 
afterwards Sir, David Barr, whom he had inilrufted to sound the 
Nizam on the subjeft, that the rqily of the latter was a blunt refusal 
And It was in no very hopeful ftame of mind, consequently, that he 
left Calcutta at the end of Mimdi to carry out his promised visit. 

I was hoping to go down and make a public announcement at the 
State Banquet upon tbe successful completion of our Berar negotia 
tions. The fdlarc of them deprives my visit of a good deal, both of 
Its eclat and of its pleasure. Barr writes to Lawrence In great tdbu 
lation as to its firilure.'*! 

On reachmg Hyderabad, however, he was given to underitand 
that the Nhaun would welcome an early opportunity for a private 
interview and he invited him to visit him the following day In 
the course of tbe discustion that ensued the Nizam explained that to 
long as there was the smallest chance of the complete restoration to 
him of the occupied territory he would not fed jufiided m entering 
into any fresh Ag r e emen t. If be learned from the Viceroy's own Ups 
that no such chance enfled, he would gladly accept the lolunon of 
the question whidi die Viceroy offered him. Lord Corzon expe- 
nenred little difficulty in satisfying him on the point, and from that 
moment all doubt ms to the successful issue of the negotiations 
disappeared. Lord Curzon was, of coutse, aware that so sudden and 
complete a rc//e fan on the part of the Niaam would not be unlikely 
to exate the suspiaon that be had brought undue pressure to bear 
upon him. And he hastened to reassure the Home Government upon 
the point. Now, pray do not think,* he begged the S ecr etary of 

Mknite birl.ofd Conan. Sq>tc3Dbcr xjih, 1901 WJ 

JLetter Crom Lord Oa ra o n to ibe S ce r c a n y of Salt Mxfdi 17^ ipes. 
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State, “ tliat the Nizam yielded out of personal deference to me, or 
from \reakncss, or m alarm He yielded m deference to my argu- 
ments and because he is lirmly convinced tliat I am a friend to him 
and lus State. Nor need you be afraid of any remorse or regret on 
his part. I venture to assert that at this moment he is the mo5t con- 
tented man in Hyderabad.” ^ 

Lord Curzon certainly attached great importance to the settle- 
ment. I have had a great tnumph here,” he wrote to Sir S. Mac- 
Donncll, on April the lotli, “ for I have settled the famous Berar 
question, wluch has been a standing sore between Hyderabad and 
ourselves for 50 years The di^tn£ls are now assigned to us for cer- 
tain purposes by Treaty. I have persuaded the Nizam to lease them 
to us in perpetmty. In a way tlus is the biggest tiling I have yet done 
m India But who at home knows of Berar Perhaps he gave too 
httle credit to people m England for the interest and intelhgence 
with which they followed his work m India. AmongSt the cogtios- 
cenft the dehcacy and difficulty of his negotiations with the Nizam 
were fully realised “ We shall await with great interest your account 
of your proceedmgs and of your proposed Agreement with regard 
to Berar,” Sir A Godley wrote, on April the iith “You will 
easily have read between the hnes of our commumcations that the 
idea of your takmg up that thorny question fluttered our pohtical 
dovecote very senously. But all's well that ends well , and if things 
turn out as seems probable, you wiU have scored a real personal 
tnumph.” And when fuller information reached England, Lord 
George Hamilton wrote m terms of the highest admiration — “ There 
IS nothmg that you have done m India which is more mdicative of 
your power over mdividuals, and your abihty to break through the 
meshes and toils of generations of chicanery and mtngue, than your 
success in these negotiations. As far as I could gather, the only objec- 
tion that any of the Pohtical Committee here entertained to your 
undertaking this task was their firm convi6hon that no one could 
succeed.” ^ 

And recognition of a notable success was by no means confined 
to offiaal circles When in due course the new Treaty of November 
the 5 th, 1902, came mto bemg, its importance was widely recognised. 

^Letter dated Aptxl and, 1902. *I.etter dated May iSt, 1902. 
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It was freely admitted that no more satlsfiiSory settlement of a long 
tftanding controveny could have been devised, and the aeJuevement 
was placed high among the great public services rendered to India 
during Lord Cur2on s Viceroyalty « Such cnaasm as there was 
emanated in the mam from the Native press which pretended to see 
m the Agreement a new form of attack on the autonomy of the 
Native States, any general application of which would reduce their 
rulers to the position of pensioners and their temtories to the 
level of British Provinces But such comment was too trans 
parcntly of an ex partt nature to detxafi from the credit which Lord 
Curzon deserved and was freely give n. 

Inadentally the solution of the problem at which Lord Curzon 
had arrived set in motion a tram of thought which later on was to 
have momentous consequences If the boundaries of die Central 
Provinces were to be enlarged so as to include Berar might it not be 
advisable to seize the opportunity of taking up the quribem of 
Provincial boundaries generally ? 

** I am not sure that this wiU not be a proper occasion on 
which to examine into the larger question of the boundaries 
of Local Governments or some of ih#m, In generak Bengal is 
imqueiboaably too large a charge for any single man Ought 
Chittagong to continue to belong to it, or ought we to give 
Assam on outlet on the sea ? Is Onssa bc^l governed from 
Calcutta ? Ought Ganjam to be given to Madras ? My own 
view is that the Central Provinces will and ought to develop by 
sundry of these accretions mto a Ucutcnant-Govcmorshlp 
But whether the time has now come or is ncanng I cannot at 
present say * * 

Perhaps if Lord Curzon could have divined the bitter contro- 
versy to which the answer to these queftions was destined to give 
nse, he would have been less anxious to propound them. But in 
1902 the partition of Bengal and the angry surge of feeling which it 
czated flill lay hidden in the womb of time and the Viccro) went 
forward with his qucilionings m happy ignorance of what the future 
held in ftorc. 

\U^ of Fcbratr loth, fM| 

Letter 10 the Sccrmxy of State, April jeth, 1901. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE GREAT DURBAR 
APRIL 1902 — ^MARCH 1903 

When Lord Curzon readied Simla, in the early summer of 1902, he 
had been m India for nearly three and a half years. Of the major 
reforms which he had set before himself, all but the reorgamsation 
of the pohce and the mtrodudaon of some change m the sy^em under 
which judiaal and executive fundions were combmed m the same 
individual had been taken up These laft two he mtended dealing 
with durmg the summer of 1902 Next year I take up judicial and 
executive funffaons and Pohce Reform,” he had told Sir Clinton 
Dawkms, m a letter dated November the i6th, 1901 “And then 
for the remainder of my time I shall watch and water the garden 
which I have planted ” 

The prosped of Elysian ease here foreshadowed was not deStmed 
to be fulfilled Work mcreased rather than diminished as time went 
on The task of supervismg aU the arrangements for the eredhon of 
the Vidlona Memorial was m itself an appreaable addition to the 
daily tale of bricks which, imder the lash of his sense of duty — as 
Stern a taskmaster as any that ever wielded the flail in the Land of the 
Pharaohs — the Viceroy was constantly Strivmg to turn out He also 
became absorbed in the arrangements for holding the great Durbar 
at which the accession of Kmg Edward the VII was to be solemmsed 
m India. The idea of a pageant such as was possible only m the 
East, where the circumstances of climate and the traditions of im- 
memonal centuries were favourable to a lavish display of pomp and 
ceremony, appealed irresistibly to his innate love of the external 
trappmgs of existence. 
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But, apart from this, he saw ifl the dfcumJbmccs of the case an 
opportonhy of impressing upon the imagination of the Indian 
peoples a sense of the Intimate natnre of the bonds by which India 
and Great Britain were nnited. And, within a very few hours of the 
death of Queen VIQona, he had dctexmmed that the announcement 
of Her Successor’s accession to the throne should be such as would 
leave an indclibJe mark upon Indian hiitory At a later date, he 
wrote, on February the 28th, 1901, “I whd discuss with you (the 
Se cretar y of State), and, of course, with His Majcfty hiniself the 
flcps that will have to be taken for some great celebration of his 
assumption of the Crown of India.” He had. In faa, in a letter to 
Sir Fianas KnoDys written on January the 24th, 1901, widiin forty 
eight hours of his receipt of foe iwws of the Queen’s death, already 
thrown out the suggcJdon for the consideration of King Edward 
and a little later, \^icn addressing the King in person, had put for 
ward tentatively a further and ftill more ambitions proposal I do 
not know if the Idea has ever presented itself to Your hlajcity of 
paying a short visit to India m the cold xmtbcf and crowning 
* yourself Emperor of India ? There would be such an outburft of 
loyalty as India has never seen, and the ai^ would be one of Incalcu 
lable polidcal value. * PraEicaJ difficulties ftood in the way of the 
King leaving England for the purpose, but he had at once expressed 
his approval of the Viceroy’s proposal to solemnise the occasion by 
holding a great Durbar 

In offic^ ordcs in England, how eve r there was a disposition to 
question the propacty of such a fim&on It was held in some quar 
teis that It might give rise to an idea that it was only through such a 
I ceremony that the King of England became Emperor of India, and 
that the Seif*<?ovcxti£ng Coiooies might consequent/y be momf Co 
demand that similar ccrcmomes should take place '<^thm the con 
fines of their own dominions. Lord Cuizon brushed such aigumcntj 
aside. The colonial analogy was wholly beside the point. A 
Durbar is a peculiarly Indian, and not a colonial, funfbon. It is 
attended by forms and ceremonies immcmotially consecrated in 
Asia, but entirely unknown to the New World In the colonics It 
would be an anachronism and an absurdity in India It is a feature 
Letter dated Fcbnuij altb, S90U 
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of a hallowed system.” ^ He certainly had no wish to invest the 
fimfhon with any semblance of a constitutional importance, which, 
it was rightly held, it ought not to possess And he made this clear 
in the course of an Address dehvered to the members of the Legis- 
lative Council at its meeting in September. “ His Majesty the King 
.... IS as much already our Kmg and Emperor as he was the day 
after the death of the late Queen-Empress No ceremony can increase 
his titles or add to the legahty of his position. Why, then, it may be 
asked, should we have m India a celebration of his coronation at all^” 
And he gave the answer. “ To the East there is nothing Strange, 
but somethmg familiar and even sacred, in the praftace that brmgs 
Sovereigns mto communion with their people m a ceremony of 
pubhc solemmty and rejoicing after they have succeeded to their 
high estate.” ^ But he had already won the day. “ If a Durbar held to 
celebrate the Kmg’s accession to the paramount power in India — 
in faft Step into the shoes of the Great Moghul — ^has only the hmited 
significance you attach to it, I think clearly it would be desirable to 
have some such ceremony.” 3 The first obstacle had been success- 
fully overcome, and on February the 14th, 1902, the mtention of the > 
Viceroy to convene a great and representative gathering at Delhi 
was formally made known by pubhc proclamation. 

Nevertheless, the fear entertamed m offiaal arcles m England, 
that a great ceremomal ftinftion, orgamsed and earned through under 
the impenous gmdance of Lord Curzon, might acqmre a dangerous 
significance, had not been altogether laid And each fresh suggestion 
put forward by the Viceroy for enhancmg the importance of the 
occasion was jealously scrutimsed and questioned No more effec- 
tive means of bnngmg home to the masses of the Indian peoples 
the hiStoncal significance of the occasion could be devised than to 
assoaate with it an announcement of a remission of taxation. And 
Lord Curzon was determmed that the general reduffaon of taxation 
which he had rejefted as a provision of the Budget Statement of the 
previous sprmg should figure as a royal mdulgence among the boons 
to be assoaated with the Durbar. The proposal at once exated 

‘Letter to the Secreta^ of State, May 8th, 1901. 

‘Speech dehvered on September 5 th, 1902 
sLetter from the Secretary of State, May 29th, 1901. 
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doubts in the mind of the Secretary of State. He ag r e ed that it xrould 
give great satis&&ion In India if the Durbar held to celebrate the 
King I accession to the throne were associated in the minds of the 
people with a remission of taxation. But if a remission is made, 
should it not be made when he is crowned here as King? he 
asked Because it is his coronation as Klngo£ England which 
makes him Emperor of India. * 

This difference, which to the onlooker may well appear to have 
been one of dates rather than of prmaplc, became quite suddenly 
one of cniaal importance, which ended, as wilJ be cxplamcd later 
on, m bringing the Viceroy into sharp conflifl with the Cabmet- It 
tore aside the veil of courteous and genuinely friendly consideradon 
which had marked the conftant interchange of opinion betw e en the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State and which, by its verv nature, 
had all but blmded them to the real drift of tendencies beneath the 
surface. It was not the firft time that a conlbft of opinion had arisen 
Differences had disclosed themselves from time to time on matters 
of mtemal adminiftration and itiU more on questions of foreign 
pobey But they had led to no open breach. The confljS which 
DOW made itself apparent, and which before the end of the year 
became acute, brought each for the firfl time face to free with the 
that a difference upon which accommodation was all but beyond 
the reach of either, was not orjy possibb but had adhially arisen. 
And the episode was not an isolated one, for before the summer had 
run half its course the relations between the Viceroy and the India 
Council sitting m London, which bad for some tinic pail been ftr 
from cordial, became suddenly scnously itrained. It was these 
things which gave to the summer and autumn of 1902 so profound 
and slniflcr a significance. 

But at the beginning of his fourth Simla season Lord Curion was 
quite unconscious of the impending breach. His mtcrcit was 
centred in the preparations for the great Durbar to which he was 
devoting the whole of his attendon 

Accounts of the aflual Durbar itself and of the other imposing 
ccrcmorues which x^rc duly held m connexion with it during the 
opening fortnight of 15^3 have been given b) many writers — by 
Letter to the Mectoj' Jtmuty 9th, 190*. 
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Mr. Stephen Wheeler, the official historian, in a sumptuous and 
authoritative ^volume ; by Mr Mortimer Mempes, with a back- 
ground of richly coloured illustration; and ~ by a host of eye- 
witnesses of the scene in every vanatiOn of phrase and paraphrase m 
a vast, if ephemeral, hterature contributed to the columns of the 
Engbsh and the Indian Press. There is no lack of testimony, con- 
sequently, to the splendour of the setting or the regal bearmg and 
commanding personality of the central %ure. And there is little 
that can now be added with advantage to the descriptions wntten 
at the time Much less is generally known, however, of the work of 
preparation, without which no such spectacle as was ultimately 
produced would have been possible. 

Lord Curzon took the whole burden of plannmg the fun£faon on 
his own shoulders, and had begun to think out the broad Imes of the 
ceremony long before a decision to hold such a gathering had been 
made known “I am beginning to think about arrangements for 
the big Delhi Durbar on Januar}’ iSt, 1903,” he confided to Lady 
Curzon m a letter written on August the 14th, 1901, “ and am 
thmking of building a big cohseum or Albert Hall to hold 10,000 
people, where we shall have the Durbar one day and an Investiture 
another mght. Then we shall have a magnificent review and illumi- 
nations of the aty, etc ” On his way to Peshawar, m April, he had 
spent two days at Delhi, inspefhng sites and laying down plans ; 
and on reachmg Simla he set to work on an elaborate Mmute m 
which he expoimded his ideas The programme, which he sketched 
out m seventy-seven paragraphs of prmt, was based on that of the 
‘‘Imperial Assemblage,” held by Lord Lytton m 1877, to proclaim 
Queen Viftoria Empress of India But, as Lord Curzon was careful 
to point out at the beginning of his Mmute, the Durbar of 1903 
would be “on a vastly larger scale than the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877.” He antiapated a huge mflux of visitors The great develop- 
ment of railways, the gradual crumbhng of ca 5 te and other soaal 
barriers, and the growth of the Imperial spmt, would all tend to swell 
the numbers that would be hkely to be present at the approachmg 
ceremony. “ In 1877 the number of persons attendmg in a more or 
less offiaal capaaty, and mcludmg the Bntish and Native troops, the 
retainers of the Ruling Chiefs and the attendants and the camp 
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foDowea of til the official visitots, European and Native, was cal 
culatcd at 68,000. I anticipate that in January next they will be 
nearer I JO 000, * ' 

After dealing with a number of praflical details, such as the 
organisation of the huge camps which would be required to accom 
modate the vait temporary population, the grass-laying planting 
out and ornamentation of the grounds ” withm thar prccinfts 
temporary extensions of raflwaya and tbe provision of tram lines 
and other means of communication, he proceed to give on account 
of the different items of the programme ** as I have sketched them 
out in my own mind and have already partially arranged for them 
on the spot* Tbe various official ccrcfflomcs would be spread over a 
fortnight and would begin with a State Entry, with its pjfturcsque 
and imposing elephant procession, and would conclude with a 
great review of b etw een jo 000 and 40 000 British and Indian troops 
An important feature of the programme of official fiinSions was to 
be the opening of an Indian Arts Exhibition. ** Nothing will be 
shown that is not an art ware, the centnd idea of tbe exhibition 
being the cncoaragement of the art induilries m which the Indian 
workman once exodled, and not an iDuftration of the economic or 
induftnal capaades of the country ” It was a feature in which Lord 
Curzon took a deep pcnonal mterefL He had chosen a site for the 
exhibition in the Kudsia gardens, a httle way outside the Kashmir 
Gate of the aty, so that it should lie on the route of everyone 
passing to and fro between the dvil ftation and the dty And he 
had himself approved the designs of the buddmg which was to be 
in the Moghul or Indo-Saracenic ftyle. 

The design and ftrufture of a great amphitheatre, which ultl 
matcly accommodated 16000 people, and the procedure to be 
adopted at the Durbar itself were then explained. The dcasion that 
the amphitheatre should take the form of a gigantic horse shoe was 
in accordance with Lord Curzon $ own suggestion , and the thought 
which he gave to every detail of its design and ultimate conftniftion 
provides an admirable illustration of the extent to which the u hole 

*Tb«e tnd the qootttkn) »hicb foflo» tre froco Lend Canoa t M&rete, ditcd 
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scheme ■was the creation of his versatile brain In a supplementary 
Mmute, drafted some months later and mtended to inform his col- 
leagues of what was going on, since, as he informed the Secretary 
of State, ‘‘ they leave the Durbar exclusively to me,” he returned to 
the'subjeft of its form. ** The original design for the auditorium, 
dra'wn for me by Sir Swmton Jacob, pro'vided for a combination of 
Oriental outlines -with European features, such as striped bunting, 
streamers and flags I have gradually succeeded m eliminating the 
whole of the latter, and the amphitheatre ■will be built and decorated 
exclusively m the Moghul or Indo-Saracenic style ” 

For some of the ceremomes the Viceroy proposed to utihse the 
beautiful Moghul bmldmgs m the aty. The Diwan-i-Am, or Pubhc 
Hall of Audience, lent itself -with special appropriateness to the 
Investiture which he contemplated holding and which, m view of 
the unprecedented numbers in which the Kmghts and Members of 
the two Indian Orders would be present, was likely to prove, from a 
speftacular pomt of •view, the mo§t bnUiant of the ceremomes. The 
bmldmgs m the Fort, mcludmg the Pubhc and the Private Halls of 
Audience, would likewise be used as the setting of the State Ball. 
The latter had been used for the Ball given m honour of King 
Edward when, as Prmce of Wales, he visited India m 1876 On 
that occasion decorations had been executed on its walls and ceihng 
which had ever smee been a source of reproach to the Government 
of India and of distress to any visitor who is not a Phih§tine ” ’ Such 
vandahsm was an abomination to Lord Curzon, and he issued 
gtrmgent orders that the bmldmgs used were to be left m their 
natural and simple bearfty. “ On the present occasion, m the Diwan- 
i-Khas, as m the Diwan-i-Am, I shall not m the smallest degree 
restore, repair, touch, obhterate or deface any portion or feature of 
the original bmldmgs ” The railway authorities had offered to pierce 
a hole m the outer wall of the Fort and brmg m a sidmg m order to 
facilitate the arrival of the guests. ** I found that this would be a 
very expensive, if not a sacrilegious luxury, and I accordmgly re- 
fused assent.” 

Pubhc entertainments were arranged with as much forethought ^ 
and attention to detail as the more formal ceremomes Cricket and , 
football matches, a polo tournament, native dances and dramatic 
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cnterttinmcnts »nd ft great Assault at-Anns formed the staple of 
the programme. 

Lord Cuoon freely admitted his indebtedness, both to the 
imagination and the labours of Lord Lytton, the carefully kept 
record of whose experiences in 1877 had appreciably hghtened Im 
own task. But there were some items in Lord Lytton s programme 
which he demolished with the aid of a pen dipped in a pungent mix 
tore of irony and humour Lord Lytton had held an evening Levee 
attended by a, j 00 persons. The scene had been one of incredible 
crushing and disorder,* which had lasted hir Into the night. It was 
an experiment which would ill bear repetidon, and was dismissed 
m a sentence — I propose to dispense with any such fiinftion,*’ 
There were other of Lord Lytton 8 ideas which seemed to him to 
have been borne along on the wings of a too florid imaginadoo, 
among them his proposal to create an Indian Peerage and Herald s 
College, The firft tentadvc fteps towards the rcalisadon of this 
pro)<^ had afiually been taken at the Assemblage of 1877, when 
Lord Lytton had conferred upon the Chieit silken banners embroi 
dered with the armorial bearings of the reapients The coats of 
arms upon them had been designed by Mr Robert Taybr, **a 
Bengal civilian who possessed some Heraldic knowledge and who 
travelled round the country and mvented for each Chief an cscut 
chcon with supporters and a motto in the moft approved Herald s 
College ftyle. They had been presented to each Chief in turn, 
being brought in (they were very top-heavy) by fflalwart High 
landers and conferred by Lord Lytton with a suitable exhortadon. 
Since then they have reposed in the Dilrbar rooms or Treasuries 
of the Chiefs where I have sometimes come across them during ray 
tours, duity, faded and tom.” The whole idea savoured to Lord 
Curzon of the incongruous and theatricak 

“ I do not deny that the Indian Chiefs possess pedigrees as 
illuilnous and that they arc os proud of their lineage as any 
English noble. But I do not think that these tradJdons require 
for thdr conservation the vambh of a purely European ^>*€0 
tion I do not think that Mahara|as or Rajas wili be any the 
better or the happier for bciog converted into Dukes, Marquises 
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Earls and Barons Nor do I think that they can attach any real 
or permanent value to coats-of-arms concofted by the hvelie^t 
use of a European imagmation and representing ideas that are 
essentially foreign to Indian history and pradhce. I do not 
propose, therefore, to make any presentation of banners to the 
Chiefs , nor will the revival of the idea of a Heralds’ College 
or an Indian Peerage jSnd any place in my programme.” 

Similarly, Lord Lytton’s Idea of an Indian Privy Council was 
examined only to be discarded. “ It would probably not have ema- 
nated from a Viceroy who had been for a longer period m the 
country.” 

In other respe£h Lord Curzon gladly availed himself of the pre- 
cedents of 1877 As m that year, so in 1903, he proposed that simul- 
taneously with the Durbar at Delhi smaller fimfhons should be held 
throughout the country. “ In every town and almost m every village 
I should hke the less fortunate and humbler of our feUow-subjefts 
to partiapate m the festivities of the hour.” 

As the date of the hiStonc celebration approached, the responsi- 
bihty of ensurmg its success fell with mcreasmg weight upon the 
Viceroy’s shoulders. On his way from Simla to Central India, m 
October, he halted at Delhi to view the progress made with the 
arrangements. “ I find dungs here very backward,” he told the 
Secretary of State, “and am jogging up the offiaals all round. 
There is too much talking and running roimd and not enough 
pra6facal result During the next two months there will have to be 
a complete transformation, or we shall not have everythmg ready 
m time. You would be amused at the questions I have to deade ; 

\ the design of a railway, th6 width of a road, the pattern of a carving, 

' the colour of a piaster, the plantmg of a flower bed, the decoration 
'of a pole — all this alongside big questions a£fe£hng the movement 
or accommodation of tens of thousands of people.” ^ And he con- 
cluded a SIX weeks tour of Central India as he had begun it, with an 
anxious mspedhon of the work on the spot. “ To-morrow I have a 
hard day gomg round everythmg at Delhi,” he wrote on December 
the 3rd, “ and then I leave at night for Calcutta.” 

‘Letter dated OQobcr 26th, 1902. 
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He spent his timf. on the Jotuney to the capital composing his 
Durbar speech , and on fl rr t va l found his decision required upon a 
bewildering number of details in conne&on with the programme. 
It was repr esented to him, for example, that the hymni which bad 
been chosen for the Parade service were not those that the troops 
would be likely to know well, and he was asked if he would not have 
*K)myartI Cbnsitsn SoI£er/ otir Hsip tn Affs Tajt'* tnhSd 

tuted for them. His reply was charaflcnStic. *1 agreed with Bishop to 
substitute ‘ O God, Our Help In Ages Fait ’ for ‘ Praise the Lord , 
but really, the Tommies though omnipotent m India, cannot 
afiually dlflatc our h5mans The Bishop agreed with me that * On 
ward rhrkhfln Soldiers and The Church s One Foundation * ore 
quite impossible. Joa look at their verses Of course, all the 
soldiers think about is a good tunc, without a thought of the 
words * And when pressed as to his objefiion to the fiiSl of these 
two hymns be ciplamed — ^*‘We cannot possibly have ‘Onward 
Chriffnan Soldiers at the Delhi service, b^usc there is a verse in 
it that runs 

Thrones and crowns may perish. 

Kingdoms rise and wane , 

which would not be particularly appropriate.*^ 

There remained for consldcr^on the question of the co 5 l of the 
celebrations Lord Curzon was vehemently attacked in certain 
quarters and notably in a se&on of the press in England as well as 
m the Native press m India, for squandering huge sums of money on 
superfluous display Nothing casperated him more than charges 
of this kind, for he was the lait man in the worid to impose un 
necessary burdens upon the Indian Exchequer He was conflantly 
protcfling ogainfl attempts by the Home Government to make 
India responsible for expenditure incurred in the intcreils of the 
Empire at large. He was particularly indignant at a decision which 
had been reached in England, that all charges In conne^on with 
the representation of India at the coronation of the King m London 
should be met out of Indian revenues. That the Impcrul Govern 
ment should require India to pay for the hospitality which they 
Rcconlcd to «a tsxlatcd tooet to Lad/ Coooq. 
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were oftensibly offering to her representatives seemed to him to be 
outrageous On this point he was adamant, and m the end he 
carried the day. News of the reversal of the deasion reached him at 
Mysore, wluthcr he had repaired m August to inftal the young 
Maharaja on tlie throne. And he gave vent to his satisfa£bon in a 
letter to Lady Curzon " You know the Despatch which I sent about 
paying for our Indian guests, and whicli I dechned to withdraw, in 
spite of protects and appeals from Geo. H and Arthur I told the 
latter 1 would only witlidraw it if they gave way along the whole 
hne and paid for cvcr}’thing, including the India Office part}' I said 
that I was fightmg a pnnaplc and could not give way. . . Yciterday 
came a telegram to say that the Government would bear the entire 
cost of the whole English expenses It is a great triumph No one 
vail knov here how it has been obtained , but one day it will come 
out how by a single Strong Despatch and by a httle courage I 
defeated them all ” ^ 

Accusations of reckless extravagance where the revenues of India 
were concerned were, therefore, particularly irntatmg When not 
based on culpable ignorance, they were as often as not sought to 
be sustained by dehberate exaggeration But, quite apart from this. 
Lord Curzon could neither understand nor tolerate the perverse 
msouaance which refused to perceive beneath the outward show 
the existence of a great Impenal purpose. “ The one thing moSt 
needed m India,” he declared, “ is the sense of common participa- 
tion m a great political sySlem and of fellow atizenship of the 
British Empire The opportunities that exiSt of creating or foStermg 
this feeling are few and rare , and the pohtical advantage that wih 
result from the faft: that on a given day the whole of the ruling 
classes of India, both European and Native, will be assembled 
together to commemorate with becommg pomp and digmty the 
accession of the Sovereign whom they equally recogmse and that 
at the same hour all India wih, to the beSt of its abihty, be sharmg 
m these rejoicmgs will, to my mmd,~ justify an expenditure greatly 
in excess of any that we are likely to meur ” ^ 

He repeated the same arguments m a speech dehvered at a meetmg 

'Letter dated Augiait 9th, 1902. 

*Mmute dated May nth, 1902. 
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of the Legislative Council on Septembex the 5 th, and he spared no 
pains in his efibrts to disabuse the minds of persons who were 
genuinely di^rbcd by the constant ftoncj of lavish expenditure 
which w ere current both in India and in Great Britain of the 
impressions which had been created. If a Durbar is to be held it 
muit be done worthily in honour of the King, he told Lord Percy, 
who had recently been appointed Under Secretary for India, * But 
I am almost ashamed of the relcndess economy and commercialism 
which I have applied to the forthcoming ceremony ‘ Five months 
later he remind^ the same correspondent of what he had then said, 
I have been true to my word about the Durbar expenditure, and 
I oepefi you will be fairly amazed when you learn the small sum for 
which it was all done, * 

The aftual co^t was made known by Lord Curzon himself in the 
course of the debate on the Financial Statement at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, on March the ajth, 1903 He was then able to 
itate that the large recoveries which be had all along anaapated bad 
aduiUy been exceeded and that, apart from military expenditure, a 
large part of which would have meurred on army mancruvres 
even if there had been no Dutbar the net charge against the revenues 
of the Gov ern ment of India for the entire series of funGions at 
Delhi was approximately £84,ooa If to this sum w ere added the 
expenditure incurred by the vanous Local Governments amount 
mg to something approaching £ 100 , 000 , the net charge upon 
Imperial and Provincial revenues amounted to a round sum of 
£i8ocpoo Is there anyone, be asked who will tell me that this 
is on excessive charge upon a population of over 250000000 in 
Bnush India exclusive of the Native States for celebrating the 
coronauon of their Sovereign And m a speech illumined by the 
fire of faith and vibrant with the swelling notes of a glowing patrio- 
tism which always bore him to the summit of his eloquence, he 
begged them to pass from these matcnal detaib to a considcranon 
of a deeper meaning of the solemn ntes in which they had partid 
pated. He had deprecated the financial cnicrion he deprecated 
also the tendency to judge the Durbar as a mere display 

Lftttr d*trd Oilobcf ift, jMt. 

Lettrt ro Lord Perer dited Much jth, 1^3 
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** I hope I am not a rhapsodj^t or a dreamer But to me, and, I 
hope, to die majority of us, the Durbar, meant not a panorama or a 
procession. It was a landmark m the lugtory of the people and a 
chapter in the ritual of the State.’’ It was intended primarily to 
bring home to die people of every fragment of the Indian continent 
the vital fafl that under the Sovereign they were partners in a har- 
momous and majestic whole. 

“ Is it nothing that the Sovereign at his coronation should 
exchange pledges with his assembled heges of proteftion and 
rcspcfl on the one side, of spontaneous allegiance on the 
other? Is It nothing that the atizens of the Empire should 
learn what that Empire means ? . . . Is it nothing to hft an 
entire people for a httle space out of the rut of their narrow and 
parochial lives, and to let them catch a glimpse of a higher 
ideal, an appreciation of the hidden laws that regulate the 
march of nations and the de^mes of men ? I bcheve that the 
Durbar, more than any event m modern hiftory, showed to the 
Indian people the path which, under the guidance of Provi- 
dence, they arc treading, taught the Indian Empire its imity 
and impressed the world with its moral as well as material 
force. It will not be forgotten. The sound of the trumpets has 
already died away. The Captams and the Kings have departed 
But the cflfefl produced by this overwhclmmg display of unity 
and patriotism is Still alive and will not perish Everywhere it 
is known that upon the throne of the EaSl is seated a power 
that has made of the sentiments, the aspirauons, and the 
mtcreSts of 300 milhons of Asiatics a hvmg thmg, and the , 
umts m that great aggregation have learned that in their mcor- 
poration hes their Strength ... I thmk, too, that the Durbar 
taught the lesson, not only of power, but of duty. There was 
not an officer of Government there present, there was not a 
Rulmg Prmcc nor a thoughtful speflator, who muSt not at one 
moment or other have felt that participation in so great a con- 
ception carried with it responsibility as well as pnde, and that 
he owed somethmg m return for whatever of dignity or 
security or opportumty the Empire had given to him.” 
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It has been convenient, in <lcalmg 'with the charges of eitrava 
gancc "With which Lord CuiTon was assailed in conne&on with the 
Durbar to anticipate somewhat. It is now necessary to return to the 
summer of 1902, in order to explam more fully the nature of the 
on which the Viceroy and tl^ Gibinet were found to be at 

issue. 
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GRAVE ISSUES 
AI'RIL OCTOBER IC )02 

There is much m the e^angement between Lord Curzon and the 
authonties at home which now revealed itself, and which becomes 
mcreasmgly noticeable from this time onwards, that is only exphc- 
able m the hght of what has been said about his temperament m 
an earher chapter of this biography. * The emotional mgtabihty of 
a nature always highly Strung had been greatly mcreased by the 
prolonged Strain of his work m India, the efied of which showed 
itself both m physical lUness and m mental malatse. There were 
times when he felt acutely the lack of congemal companionship, to 
which he had always hitherto turned, as a correffave of the distemper 
which sohtude imduly prolonged tended to produce m him. “ Here 
I am, working away the whole day long and a considerable part of 
the mght,” he complamed m a moment of depression, “ m the dis- 
charge of what I beheve to be a serious and solemn duty I am con- 
duffang the task m exile, m complete isolation from all fnends and 
advisers, surrounded by forces and combinations againSt which it 
often required great courage to Struggle, habitually harassed, con- 
Slandy weary, and often m physical distress and pam.” a 

There had from the firSt been occasions on which he had been 
annoyed at the attitude of the Secretary of State’s Council towards 
his pohcy, and more particularly towards the more important of his 
measures of reform. It sometimes seemed to him that his proposals 

>Sec for example Vol I, chapter XVil, p 259 
^Letter to the Secretary of State, May 28th, 1902 
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met "With t much more ogoroxis soutmy at their hands than they 
had been wont to devote to those of prcvioui Viceroys But Iw 
discounted much of what he regarded as their obStru&vc attitude 
on the grounds of an uneasy feeling on their part that the programme 
of sweeping reform which he was carrying through might be re- 
garded as constituting a somewhat severe indiflment of their own 
past apathy or incapacity And secure in his belief that there was 
Lttlc m w^di he did not carry the Secretary of State with him, and 
that he could count, consequently on his support in any senous 
dificccncc with the Council, he had not hitherto troubled himself 
senously over the matter. As recently as May the 14th he had made 
light of the necessity under which he sometimes foimd himself of 
spLtting lances xdth the retired ofiknals of whom the Council was 
in the mam composed. I do not want you to suppose that I trouble 
myself much about the matter * he wrote. I get irritated and 
annoyed but I always console myself by thinking that any vexation 
which it caused me by the veterans is more than made up by the 
undevutingconsidesadoa and support which I receive from your- 
iclf’ 

Face has an unpleasant way of picking up a glove flung In a ipint 
of too great complacency into the arena. The ink was scarcely dry 
on the paper on which these words were written, when two 
telegrams were flashed over the wires from Whitehall, each 
quefuoning the Viceroy s adion in conneSloo with matters to which 
he attached supreme importance , namely the appointment of a 
Pobcc Commission and the issue of orders in conne£hoa with his 
programme of educational reform. They proved to be the sparks 
which fired a very considerable powder nwgazme. As be read them 
Lord Canon realised with a sensation of shock that he had been 
living m something bearing a penJous resemblance to a Fools 
Paradise — that the veterans whose pretensions to control the 
defUnJes of India be had light hcartcdJy dismissed afhiilly had it 
in their power to impcnl the splendid fabnc of beneficent admlnis 
tration uhich he had been laboriously flnving to build up Under 
the shock of this discovery he placed on every little diflcrcncc of the 
paft a new and iimfler mterpretatjon. ' When I said to you in my 
letter of htay the 14th that 1 was not seriously annoyed at the 
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hostile nnd obSlru6livc attitude of your Council, I spoke what I 
then felt or thought to be the truth. The very next morning came 
your telegram of enquiry and diStruSt about our educational pro- 
ceedings.” And on rcfleflion he perceived that this was but one of 
many recent instances of hostility ; and he wished to make it clear, 
tlicrcforc, that he withdrew what he had said a little while before. 

I recede from the position taken up in my letter of a fortnight ago. 
I have been thinking over the experience of the laSt 3 '|- years ; . . . 
it seems to me to establish, conclusively, a desire on the part of your 
advisers in the India Office to thwart and hamper me in the work 
which I am endeavouring to undertake here.” ^ 

Disillusionment is always bitter ; and under the shock of it Lord 
Curzon poured out his soul in a torrent of agonised despair. He 
pidhired tlie members of the India Counal pluming themselves 
upon having “ gagged him here or held him up in a corner there 
spurning the sense of duty wliich was the mainspring of aU his 
afUons ; worrying him with tlieir innuendoes and suspicions 
wlule his heart was bemg eaten out with honeft mortification.” If 
he was to be perpetually nagged at and impeded and misunderstood 
he would sooner give up the task. I will not contmue any work in 
the world without the confidence of those whom I am serving, and 
unless I receive not only your support — for that I know has never 
wavered — ^but also the backing of your Counal, 1 would prefer to 
resign my office.” ^ 

We may well believe that Lord George Hamilton read through 
this wholly unexpefted outburst with feelings of bewilderment, 
culmmatmg in dismay. He sought the aid of Lady Curzon — 
George has had his way more than any Viceroy of modern tirnes,” 
he wrote, “ and when you consider the magmtude of his reforms, 
the mevitable personal antagomsms that such changes arouse, it is 
marvellous that the mStances m which he has been checked and 
overruled have been so few. ... I have a deep and growmg admira- 
tion for your husband’s talents and force of charafter. But m pubhc 
hfe you muSt give as weU as take. The Council here are the final 
authonty m all Indian matters. They are moSt distinguished, expe- 
rienced men, and they cannot be expefted to acquiesce m everything 
^Letter to the Secretary of State, May 28th, 1902. 
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tnggcfied to them without comment* * In a letter to the Viceroy 
himself be attributed the latter*® attitude towards the Council to 
misconception bom of depression arising from physical ill health. 
“I do not r^intr you coidd have dtawn up the indictment you 
launch against the Council if yon had not been so physically and 
mentally depressed as to be nnable to take a £dr, or I might even 
say a reasonable survey of your relations with the Council dunng the 
pakt two or three yean *** 

But Lord Cuizon was not thus easily to be placated. He mam 
tained thar the pidurc that he had painted of the attitude of the 
Council towards him xiras no diftortion seen through die miasma of 
in health , It was a sober outline of the hard realities of the case. 
* I fully meant what I wrote, and I do not abate or withdraw it in 
any particular** Neither he added, was the Secretary of State 
corr^ in supposing that what he rebelled agalnil was the ex er ci se 
by the Couned of ie poweis of examination and, on occasion, of 
revision, conferred upon them by the ConSitution — "for I am not 
such a fool os to take up arms agaicit a ConJtitntion, however fruity 
I may think it to be. I know wi that such a conflifr is one of iapar 
eenpisfus Aehiild No, as I have tried to c^lain over and c?vcr agam 
It IS not againit the exerdse of supenor authority that I have any 
complaint to make. It is againft assertion of an interference 
greater than has been cicrci^ before and conduQcd in a spirit, 
not of confidence or helpfulness but of difimii and suspicion.’* 

In his letters to Sir A- Gridlcy he framed hia indi&mcnt in even 
more cauftic terms. He himself felt so acutely the loss of personal 
contafr with affairs In England that he scarry ever ventured an 
opimon upon home politics ** Your old veterans, however, many 
of whom have left India for a decade or more, are as dogmatic about 
the subjcQi that they have ceased to undcrJtimd as a young curate in 
a pulprt IS about those that he has cot yet commenced to know * < 
And what was the rault ? Take the case of the delimitation of the 
Aden boundary then m progress and be warned by the difitcultics 
uith which it had become surrounded. 


•L/ttrr to L*dr Comm, Jane totli, t90x. 

Letter dttrd fane 19th, 1901. 

Uizr, Jol; ^ i/W, Jone ijth, 19^1. 
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" The fnci is that your Polhicn! Committee nnd the Foreign 
ORjcc Jnve gone cniJrcK ofT die raih. They have diought that 
a Boundar)' Commission at Aden can be worked from 
Downing Street, It can't. The result is you have got things 
into the moJt frightful mcsis. You have wailed eight mondis 
of \aluab!c time You have reduced nil your local officers to 
despair, Bombay to indignation, nnd the Government of India 
to righteous fur), and you will either have to give way or you 
will sacrifice the whole position. Now, why could not the 
India Onicc truft me to see )ou through in die matter ? You 
.send me out to India as an expert, and you treat my advice as 
diough It w ere that of an impertinent schoolboj% Had I tried 
mv hcil or mv wor^, I could not have made die infernal muddle 
of the matter that has been made at home ... I write to 50U, 
my dear Godlcy, with extreme frankness, and I have perhaps 
said enough to show that my feelings during the la5t month 
have not been diosc of gratitude or exhilaration,” * 

He probably had. 

Tlus controversy over the attitude of the India Coundl was, 
unfortunately, onl) the prelude of much graver differences which 
now developed. It was, in fad, but the curtain-raiser to a much more 
serious drama 

While war was dill raging in South Africa and the British Trea- 
sury waas subjcd to heavy' and condnuous demands to meet the 
rapidly sw'clling bill. Lord Curron had acquiesced m the suggedion 
made at home, that the cod of the Indian representatives at the 
Coronation of die King in London should be met out of Indian 
revenues. The situation seemed to lum to have been entirely 
changed, however, by the Declaration of Peace signed at Vercmging 
on Mav the 3 id. And he expressed the view widi dcadily mcrcasmg 
emphasis that for Great Britam to invite representatives from 
India, odcnsibly as her gueds to a great Imperial funftion, and then 
to demand payment from India for them, was an outrage on the 
elementarv laws of hospitahty The Secretary of State was m sym- 
pathy with this view, and (unknown to L,ord Curzon) was a 6 hially 
^Letter dated June i8th, 1902. 
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lo n^otiatJcm with the QanceUof of the Eichc<juer upon the rob- 
jea, when aD hope of tn amiable acttlcment was terminated by the 
amral of a Despatch from the Gorernment of India couch^ in 
such terms as were bound, in Lord George HamUton t opinion, 
“ seriously to Strain the rcladons between the Secretary of State In 
Counal, whom it implicitly censures and the Government of India-*’ 
So provoanve was iti language considered to be, that he abled 
askmg for its withdrawal — a requefi which was repeated two days 
later by Mr Balfour who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Pnroc 
hfimfter a few days before. The Prime Minister expressed doubt 
whether so highly controversial a document ” would fiidhtate the 
objefl which the '\nccroy had in view, and urged that it read too 
much like an indi&ncnt of one colleague by another. * 

To aH such appeals the Viceroy tamed a deaf ear — the Govern 
ment muit give way or the Despatch mail ftand. The Government 
gave way but the episode left behind it an unpleasant taStc. In a 
letter written on the day on which the deculon was come to— 
Auguft the 7th — Lord G^eorge Hamilton admitted that the incident 
had “ grieved him greatly and felt obliged to inform Lord Cut2on 
that the Despatch under discussion had met with ’’ an absolutely 
universal chorus of disapprobation from the Cabinet.” But Lord 
Curron remained unaccommodatmg and impenitent. ” I have had a 
great vifrory over the India Office,’ be wrote to Lady Curzon , and 
to the Sec reta ry of State — ” I am not in the leafl disturbed at the 
universal chorus of diupprobarion from the Cabinet. I was not 
there to ftate my case whi^ indeed, had no spokesman. How- 
ever I am much less concerned with the disapprobation of the 
Cabinet than I am with their decision, by which I was immensely 
relieved and the matter may now pass into the limbo of rtsffsta ' * 
It seemed, however, that Fate was in a malevolent mood for 
saredy had the combatants picked themselves up and shaken 
hands at the conclusion of this encounter when another and more 
serious difference broke out. Lord Curzon, as explained in the 
preceding chapter was absorbed in his preparations for the coming 
Durbar He was determined that it should be of such a charafler as 
would ftamp itself permanenUy on the minds of the people. A 
Ixtttr dittd Aogttft STth, lyot, 
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gratifying improvement in the monsoon towards the end of August 
dispelled all fear of scarcity and satisfied him that a Budget surplus 
was now assured. It was this prospeft that provided him with the 
means of rendering the Durbar espcaally memorable With only a 
httle more rain, he told Sir A. Godley, on August the 27th, all 
would be well — “ and (tell it not m Gath) all indications point to 
our having a surplus next year that may enable us to announce a 
redufhon of taxation at the Coronation Durbar that, without m the 
smaller degree imperilling our resources, will produce an ele6tnc 
effe£l throughout the country.” 

A few days later he mentioned his hope m a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State The latter repeated the doubts which he had expressed 
when the matter had fir^ been mooted eight months before To 
assoaate a reduftion of taxation dire£Uy with the accession of a new 
Sovereign, though doubtless in accord with Ea§lem ideas, would 
eStabhsh “ a mo^ awkward precedent ” Might not the effect which 
the Viceroy wished to produce be equally well secured by a state- 
ment in general terms foreshadowing some remission of taxation 
at the end of the finanaal year, when the Budget was laid before the 
Legislative Counal ? The Viceroy was emphatic that it could not 
“ If anything is said at Delhi about reduftion of taxation at aU — and 
I say frankly that the pohtical importance of domg so is, m my 
opmion, mcapable of exaggeration — then it mu§t be precise and 
clear ” A vague Statement that some reduibon of taxation was to 
be expefted three months later would be hkely to throw the whole 
salt trade into a Slate of dislocation. But it was the pohtical aspe£l 
of the question which, m Lord Curzon’s eyes, out-weighed every 
other consideration. 


“ The Indians will simply fail to ‘understand a Coronation 
Durbar altogether that is merely to consist of a pageant and a 
plausible speech, and to be assoaated with no concrete mark 
of royal favour. ... I implore you moSl earnestly to let me be 
your adviser m respeft of this Durbar and what is said and done 
thereat I undertake with the moSl absolute assurance to 
mvolve neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of 
India in any nsk financial or pohtical , and I should, mdeed, be 
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sick at beart if I saw an opportmiity wbidi I believe wHl be 
fraught with great advantage both to the throne and the 
Empire so attenuated or fiottered away as to lose the greater 
part, if not the whole, of these results * * 

And he proceeded to embody these views In a formal Despatch 
from his Government to the Seoctary of State. 

On receipt of the Despatch Lord George Hamilton telegraphed 
his regret that on constitutional grounds he was unable to sanSion 
any dlrcS association of the King s name with a remission of 
taiadon but that m deference to the Viceroy’s urgent representa 
dons be would submit the question to the Cabinet 
How deeply Lord Curzon felt upon the matter is clear both from 
the a&on which he now took and from the tone of bitter disappoint 
meat m which he wrote to the Sccrctsuy of State. In a letter wntten 
on November the 13th he declared tKar it was with surprise, 
“ amounting olmoft to coaftemadon, that he had received his 
telegram, and that he looked forward * with utter sickness of heart ** 
to a further dispute with the India Cbundh But he was accountable 
for the success or fiulore of the Durbar, and he would sooner not 
hold it at all than do 10 under the conditions which it was desired to 
prescribe for him. * I say therefore, with the utmoft respefi, but 
with emphasis that I cannot accept the position which you desire 
to assign to me,’ And havmg penned these ommous w^rds he 
cabled to Sir Francis Knollys invoking the assiitance of the King 
The Viceroy’s tfrion in appealing to the King was deeply resented 
by the Cabinet, and his personal friends there were under no illusions 
as to the gravity of the situadon which he had thus prcapltatcd. 
On November the 19th, St. John Brodnek telegraphed pnvatcly 
m advance of the official communIcatioD which was cabled by 
the Prime MinHlcr on the 22nd notifying Jiim of the decision of 
the Cabinet and warning him of the feeling which had been aroused. 
He begged him not to push the matter to cxtrcmides since to do so 
would be of no avail. And he wrote in amplificadon of his telegram 
— Of course, we understood the gravity of the situadon as shown 
by your Ungiugc, And George Hamilton s tribute to your work, 
power, influence and pokey was warmly xcccned. But no one 
L*ttr» to SeotUfj of Sate, O flo b er ijtfa, 1901, 
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differed as to the result, and they were all determined that if you 
elefted to go on such an issue we muSl face it.” ^ 

For the second time within six months Lord Curzon spoke defi- 
mtely of resignation ; for the second time wiser counsels happily 
prevailed, and at the eleventh hour means were found of bndgmg 
the gulf. The Viceroy proposed, and the Cabmet accepted, words 
for mcorporation m his Durbar speech which, without m any way 
mvolving the name of the Sovereign, foreshadowed a deasion 
by the Government of India m favour of early measures of finanaal 
rehef. ** Home Government have accepted my form of words for 
Durbar speech,” he informed Lady Curzon, who was resting in 
preparation for the coming celebrations, at Dehra Dun , “ so there 
is an end to the whole busmess, thank God.” 

And not many days later this man of incalculable moods was 
wncitmg to the Prime MmiSter on the subject m a tone which, far 
from suggesting the aggrieved and harassed Statesman, was redolent 
rather of the spirits of the mcorrigible boy. 

“ Excuse me for writmg to you m pencil and in bed. My 
only chance is to seize the present moment. In half an hour I 
shall be getting up and donmng uniform and orders and m 
less than three hours I shall be on an elephant, heading what I 
suppose the newspapers will describe as the moSt wonderful 
procession of the century. ... It is always a good thmg to see 
ourselves as others see us, and the pifture you have pamted of 
me as the imperious and self-willed colleague, who is never 
happy unless he gets his own way, has drawn from me more 
than a smile.” 

Then followed some comments on the pifture before he brought 
his letter to a close — “ And now, dear Arthur, havmg acquitted my- 
self of my mild apologia, let me in conclusion thank you for your 
warm and affe6faonate words and congratulate you upon the brilhant 
Parhamentary Statesmanship — ^unequalled I beheve durmg the paSt 
half century — ^which has enabled you to place your Educational Bill 
upon the Statute Book.” * And this was the man who only a short 

^Letter dated November aiSt, 1902. December 29th, 1902. 
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tune before had written to the same correspondent In a Strain of the 
profoundcSt gloom— You have never served your country in 
foreign parts« For your sake I hope you never may English 
Govcmmciits have always had the reputation of breakmg the hearts 
of their pro-consuls &om Warren Hastings to Bartlc Frerc. Do you 
•snsh to repeat the performance ?** 

But for all the splnt of eternal youth which cnibled him to nse 
from the profoundcSt depths of mental gloom, the incident left a 
permanent scar upon him. He was sorely wounded by St. John 
Brodnek s letter, and particularly by that part of it m which the 
writer sought to warn him that the Cabinet would not give way 
‘ Observe the amicable way ” he commented to Lady Curzon, ‘ in 
which he informs me that all the Cabinet, including himself (a 
humble partiapator) were quite prepared to throw me overboard. 

I need not comment on it all but what a hght it throws 
upon human narurc and upon friendship ** This was perhaps the 
mo 5 l melancholy outcome of the whole affair It had induced a crack 
in a closely cemented intimacy which had Stood the te£t of nigh on 
twenty five years 

It has been the crpcnencc of mankind that he who secketh trouble 
nevee misseth it. It was certainly Lord Curzon s cipcncncc during 
the summer and autumn of 190* And to the distress caused by his 
conflifb with the authontics in England was added further worry 
arising out of a fatal collision between two British soldiers and a 
native of the country 

The story of the Rangoon outrage which has been told in 
Chapter VI muft have made it clear that there were few queflions 
upon which Lord Cuezop felt so Strongly or which called for so 
great a display of the courage which he possessed In such ample 
measure as these rccurnng cases of conflift between British soldiers 
and the ruti\cs of the land Quite early in his term of office he had 
been shocked at the fftcadily mounting number of affrays which be 
found recorded m the files of the Home Department, due in great 
measure to carelessness on the part of soldiers uhen out shooting 
and to slackness on the part of the military authontics in compelling 
objcrvancc of the rules under which shooting passes were issued 
to them. And if he had been perturbed by the occurrences them 
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selves, he had been horrified at the mdiflerence with which he 
found them almost umversally regarded. If m the course of a 
shooting expedition an Indian was unformnately killed, the attitude 
of those concerned was only too often, he declared, that of a very 
fast bowler at cricket whom he had once met and who, having 
inadvertently killed a man with a ball which kicked up and Struck 

him on the temple, exclaimed — “ Why did the d d fool get his 

head m the way ? ” 

With the hope of reducing the number of such madents he 
appointed a committee of soldiers and civilians in 1900 to consider 
and report on the rules under which shooting passes were issued ; 
and in a Minute which he himself drew up for submission to the 
committee he made a fine appeal to its members not to under- 
estimate the gravity of the matters at issue He had no desire, he 
said, to deprive the British soldier of a legitimate and greatly 
valued means of recreation which, m the majority of cases, he knew 
how to utibse and was careful not to misuse But the carelessness of 
a small mmonty was affedmg the entire relations between the 
governing and the sub) eft races in the country. “ The mihtary 
authonties will not need to be reminded,” he felt sure, “ that the 
army is m reality the custodian of a more preaous charge even than 
Its own honour, smce the conduft of a small number of soldiers 
may sensibly affeft the position of all Engbshmen and the attitude of 
all natives in the country ; that the natural position of the British 
soldier should be that of a source of proteftion and not of alarm to 
the people ; that the days have passed when acadents of the kmd 
can be hushed up or ignored , and that only by a determined 
enforcement of the rules and a stem pumshment of those who are 
responsible for their infraftion can the exiStmg privileges as regards 
shootmg be mamtained.” ^ 

He knew well that his attitude was viewed with bttle enthusiasm, 
either by mibtary soaety or by the British commumty m general. 

“ None of the Engbsh newspapers is really with me m my crusade 
against shootmg acadents,” he told the Secretary of State. “ The 
'Pioneer is contmuaUy pubbshmg anonymous letters from people 
who argue that they are mvanably provoked by the msolence of 
*Mmute dated Septembet 6th, 1900. 
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the natives The Englishman did ditto earlier in the Tear ** * And he 
fihrcu-dly suspeSed that even those who vrac tied to his chariot 
•wheels and who •were the reluflant partiapators, consequently, in 
ius crusade, regarded his a&ons as foolishly quixotic. This did 
not make ie general indifference to the demands of )u5ticc any 
more tolerable, I do not know what you think of these cases, 
he wrote, trficn reporting to the Secretary of State a particularly 
bad example of acquittal where culpable negligence had resu lte d 
in the death of two persons * They cat into my very souk” 

And if fatalities due to mere carried ess wer e bad, a&ays resulting 
m Injury or death for which not even the excuse of carelessness 
could be urged w e r e infinitely worse. Sucii was the case which 
now came to Lord Curaon s mdignant notice. On arnvai at Sialkot 
fitim South Afdca in the spang of the year, two troopers of a 
famous cavalry regiment, the 9th Lancers, bad beaten a native cook 
so s e ve r ely that the m^iq had to be taken to hospital and died nine 
days later No adequate fteps. It appeared, had been taken to dis 
cover or punish the cuipnts, and it was not until two months after 
wilds that whispers of the occutttncc reached the Viccro/s eats 
Lord Cuaon, who had never been able to erase from his rnlnd the 
sense of horror and indignation which had been burned into it by the 
Rangoon outrage, gave orders for an immediate mvc&gatlon. 
The result satisfied him that there had been a dehberate attempt to 
hush the matter up and he dedded with the concurrence of his 
Government, that the Commander in-Chlef muft be asked to take 
such disciplinary a&on as -would mark the sense of grave displeasure 
•with which Government viewed the conduct of all concerned. 

The leave of all olEccrs of the regiment then in India — not of 
those in England as was fixlscly reported at the time — was flopped 
until June 30th, and other regimental punishments were 

infliQcd. He was under no illusion as to the view which would be 
taken In mlhtary cardcs of Ws Jotcrfercncc in the case. “ These 
things ' be told Sir A Godlcy, ** give me sleepless nights and days 
of misery And wntmg to laun Malcolm some httle time afterwards 
he said — as you know anyone who dares to touch a 

crack regiment of the Bndsh army— even though it contains two 
Ixnct ditcd Scp copb ei xjth, ipoo, 
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murderers — is looked upon as though he laid hands on the Ark of 
the Covenant.” * 

And the outcome fell not one whit short of his expeflations. 
The details of the coUefhve pumshment inflifted upon the regiment 
— repeated with exaggerations which no demal ever altogether 
succeeded m overtakmg — ^were attributed, quite wrongly, of course, 
to the Viceroy himself. Uis afhon became Ae sub)e£l of a consider- 
able agitation m Parhament and the press ; and the regiment, which 
at Lord Curzon’s own request, proffered agamSt the advice of the 
Mihtary Member, was permitted to take part m the Durbar cele- 
brations, received an ovation from the European speftators, not 
excludmg the company of Lord Curzon’s own guests, the meaning 
of which it was impossible to misunderstand. The effeft of such a 
demonstration on a sensitive nature may easily be imagined ; and, 
despite the denial contamed m it, is pathetically apparent m his own 
account of the mcident. 

“ One interesting event happened. The 9th Lancers rode by 
amid a Storm of cheermg ; I say nothing of the bad taSte of the 
demonstration. On such an occasion and before such a crowd 
(for of course every European m India is on the side of the 
army m the matter) nothing better could be expefted. But as 
I sat alone and unmoved on my horse, consaous of the im- 
phcation of the cheers, I could not help bemg Struck by the 
irony of the situation. ... I do not suppose that anybody m 
that vast crowd was less disturbed by the demonstration than 
myself. On the contrary, I felt a certam gloomy pnde m havmg 
dared to do the nght. But I also fell that if it could truthfully 
be claimed for me that I have (m these cases) loved righteous- 
ness and hated imquity — ^no one could add that m return I 
have been anomted with the oil of gladness above my fellows.” * 

His motives were either travestied or misunderstood. He was 
sneered at for bemg on “ the poor black man tack.” “ Some of 
the home papers,” he told Lady Curzon, “ say, of course, my sole 
objeft m 9th Lancer case was to curry popularity with the native 

^Letter dated January 20th, 1903 

‘Letter to the Secret^ of State, January 8th, 1903. 
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press 1 Good Lord 1 Why then did I not publish the whole thing 
inAuguit jnileadofwaJtingtohavcitdiaggcdouttillNovcmber* » 
He resented the charge that he was personally responsible for the 
nature of the punishment meted out. Nobody seems to know at 
home,’ he complained m his letter to Ian Malcolm above referred 
to that the 9th Lancers punishment was his (Sir Power Palmer s) 
He proposed it and in a matter of military disaphne of course wc all 
agreed. This was no doubt corred. But it is permissible to surmise 
that the Commander m-OuePs proposals were framed in accordance 
with what he knew Lord Cur2on would cjpe<3. 

It was often said that on the general que^on of ^csc unfortunate 
collisions Lord Curaon made no allowance for provocation on the 
part of the native, and refused to consider the eifcj^ which uncom 
promising denunciation of the Bntish soldier was likely to have on a 
ae&on of the Indian populaoon. For the next year or two 
declares Sir Evan Maconochie, who was scrvmg in India at the 
tune, ’ the Bnosh soldier was conibmtly exposed to provocative 
insult from the scum of the bazaars.”* This crioasm did Lord 
Curzon less than justice. He was ^y aware of this aspcQ of the 
case, as he showed in his Minute submitted to the shooting pass 
Rules Committee, the nadvc is undoubtedly more independent 
and self assertive than he used to be. His respefi for the white 
man and the British uniform is not what it was and there 

arc parts of the country where he Js liable to press what are meant 
to be equal nghts mto a claim for special licence. Cases are some 
times reported in which the imoativc in insolence or attack has 
proceeded from natives. Trumped up charges ogainSl British 
soldiers and white men arc not unsown. No diagnosis would be 
fair which did not take note of this change in the situation.’ 3 But 
no possibility of his attitude adding temporarily to this danger u-as 
permitted to divert him from the task to which he had set his 
hand namely that of purging Bntish rule of the taint of partiality 
and in)uJdcc whidi was pulling the fabnc of our dominion do\m 
about our can ' His whole attitude upon the queftion was diflaicd 

Letter dated Dec e mber 14th, 1901- 

^ LHc to the IfldiAn OtU Vr*!^** bj Sir Cna Miconodik, K.CL£„C 5 J 

IMtfwte djtfd September fiih, 1900. 
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by the faitli wliich he pinned to a great ideal. “ One thing I will 
and do make a ^and for here,” he once told one of the oldest 
and most aficflionate of his friends, “ and that is righteousness in 
administration It is not that I have turned Pharisee or that my 
spirits have gone sour But the English people, and SUil more the 
English rulers, are here for an example ” * 

And It is but fair to add that among those who attached impor- 
tance to that aspeft of the question of which they thought Lord 
Curzon was httle conscious were men who now readily admit the 
salutary change which Lord Curzon brought about. The British 
soldier may for a time have been exposed to provocative insult from 
the scum of the bazaars. But from the time that Lord Curzon made 
his Stand on the ground of morality and juStice die trouble gradually 
died down, and we have it on the authority of Sir Evan Maconochie 
that “in these times such a case is rarely ever heard of” And 
his considered opimon is that Lord Curzon was often too hghtly 
charged vnth being pro-Indian or anti-Bntish, “ the plain fa£l being 
that, apart from his passion for equal juStice between man and man, 
he realised as the crowd failed to do, the mfmite injury caused by the 
least mStance of apparent partiahty to the moral Strength of our 
position m India.” 2 Not even Lord Curzon himself could have 
asked for a more generous tribute nor a more ample vmdication. 

There is one other episode of the firSl importance that has to 
be recorded before the page is finally turned down on the fateful 
days of 1902 On Oftober the 16th the Viceroy and Lady Curzon 
entertained Sir Power and Lady Palmer at a farewell dinner on the 
eve of their departure from Simla On the following day Lord 
Kitchener, released at laSt from the toils of the South African 
war, left England for India to take up his duties as Commander-in- 
Chief Even before the death of Sir Wilham Lockhart m the spring 
of 1900 Lord Curzon had told the Secretary of State that he wanted 
a Kitchener to carry through the reforms that were needed m the 
mihtary orgamsation of the country. After the death of the former 
he had pressed Still more Strongly for Lord Kitchener’s appomt- 
ment. He complained bitterly of havmg to be his own Commander- 

‘Letter to the Hon A Lyttelton, August 29th, 1900 

*“ Life m the Indian Qvil Service.” 
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in-Quef and declared that he was ready to drop the fitaft control 
which he waS exercising over the military machine the moment be 
was given a soldier whom he could rely on to relieve him of the duty 

I ought not to be a sort of civilian Commander m-Cliic£ I 
have saved the Government of India laths of rupees and scores of 
absurd and do&inairc expenments But it breaks me in the mldit 
of all my work to have to pronounce upon plans of forts, mating of 
roads, location of troops disapline of regiments conflxuQion of 
defences, and all the thousand and one details of military 
administration.”* 

In deference to these rcprescntadoni the Cabinet had decided, 
in July 1900, to appoint Lord Kitchener and for at leaft forty-eight 
hours, as a reference to chapter VI will show, the Secretary of State 
was under the Impression t}^t the appointment had been made, and 
he to informed the Viceroy The urgency of the tasks awaiting 
Lord Kitdiencr elsewhere, however, caused the Cabinet to revoke 
their decision almoft as soon as it had been taken, and the que^on 
fell once more into abeyance. 

Military optnioo in India was for less fovouiable to the ap* 
pointment of Lord Kitchener to the Snpreme Command than was 
Lord Cuccoru Soldiers with long Indian capcnence feared the 
possible result of his complete lack of knowl^ge of Indian con 
ditions combined with his seif willed and didatodal nature. And 
when towards the end of the year 1900 rumonr became busy with 
his name. Lord Cutron’s mihtary advisers begged him, if he could 
not prevent the appointment, at leaA to urge that b^re he was 
given the higher p(^ he should be tned in a Provmaal Command. 
It was indeed, at this time that a phrase whidi became fomous at a 
much later date was coined by Sir Power Palmer When reporting 
these views to the Secretary of State Lord Curzon added — He 
(Sir Power Palmer) caUs him * Kitdicner of Chaos * and predl&s 
gene r al dnaflcr” 

Lord Curzon himself howev er remained faithful to his original 
opiruon that Kitchener was the roan whom he needed for the poft, 
and be continued to press for his appointment. ” I am imploring 
the Secretary of Slate not to delay Kilcbencr for ever ” he told 
Ltoa to the Sca ttaj j eJ State, Jodc *7*. 1 joo. 
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Sir S. iSIacDonncll on February die zStli, 1901. ** If I get him out 
witlun a year we can put the machine right during our time. It is 
perilously run down I cannot do it witliout a Strong C.-m-C. ; StiU 
less can I do it alone ” And now at laSt Kitchener had come, and 
Lord Curzon looked forward with mtense interest to his firSl 
meeting with lum “ Kitchener )omed me two days ago at Bhurtpore 
and spent a day and a half with me,” he reported to Lord George 
Hamilton on December die 3rd. “ We had long, confidential and 
most fnendly talks, and he gready impressed me by his honeSty, 
direftness, frank common sense and combmation of energy with 
power. I feel that at laSt I shall have a Commander-in-Chief worthy 
of the name and position.” And three months later, after further 
cxpenence of him, he wrote his opimon to Sir S. MacDonneU. 
“ Kitchener is mad keen about everything here. I never met so 
concentrated a man. He uses an argument. You answer him. He 
repeats it You give a second reply, even more cogent than the 
first. He repeats It agam. You demohsh him. He repeats it without 
alteration a, third time. But he is as agreeable as he is obstinate, 
and everyone here hkes him.” 

When, three years before. Lord Kitchener had been suggested, not 
for the post of GDmmander-m-Qnef, but for that of Military Mem- 
ber, Lord Curzon had objefted on the score of these very char- 
aftenStics It was Strange that it did not occur to him that m the 
circumstances of the case a man of Lord Kitchener’s temperament 
was as hkely to produce unforeseen results m the one appomtment 
as m the oth^. 



CHAPTER XVin 


POIIP AKD pageantry 
JAKUART 1903 

The great Durbar of 1903 was over and the thought uppermost 
in the minds of moft of those who had witnessed it was the utter 
inadequacy of words to convey any real idea either of its splendour 
as a spe&cle or of the dept^ of the emotional waters which it 
furred, Wndng to Lady Cunton while the memory of all that be 
had seen was ftJJ fresh, Mr Perceval Landon said— * There is a 
certain foolishness — and I think we all fdr it — m trying to describe 
the scenes of the Durbar at point blank range.*^ * Others wrote in a 
similar ftram — “I think the miruculoos success of the Durbar 
plunged us all in a ftupor of surprise, which was perhaps the mo 5 t 
eloquent tribute of admiraoon the composition of our party enabled 
us to give, '» 

Lord Cur2on*s own feelings 00 the eve of the event were cunously 
different from what was generally supposed I am writing this 
at Dchra Dun, jufl before ftarting for Delhi ' he told the Secretary 
of State. I dare say that the majority of people at home would 
imagine my sentiments to be those of proud and elated anticipation 
How flrangcly people misread each other and how different 
is often the reality I ftart for Delhi to-night without the slightcfl 
ray of pleasurable anticipation and with a feeling almoft of in 
difference. I om anxious that the funOions to which I have devoted 
such ceaseless labour and which down to the smaUcfl detail arc mf 
own creation, should pass off successfully, and that the senes of 

Letttf djtrd Jimaiy ijth, imi 

•Lftttr (uoditrd) trom Lord Elcbo ificrrarli Lcfd TaBju, 
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ceremonies should be worthy of the Sovereign in whose honour 
they arc being held But beyond that 1 think that both my mind and 
heart arc an absolute blank. This is due firSt and foremo§t to the 
great disappointment imposed upon me by you and the Cabmet. . i 
But he was not proof again^ the elation which success conjured up, 
and on Januar)' the 15th he was writing in a very different §tram. 

“ Opimon about the Durbar is crystallising. Among both 
Europeans and Indians you will find but one opimon upon the 
scries of events from the ccrcmomal and spedacular point of 
view. All agree that they were a briUiant and unqualified 
success, unmarred by a single hitch. Your letter of December 
the 24tli contains a friendly warnmg to me — not now given 
for the first time — to devolve some portion of my work upon 
otliers. Now, do you imagine that if I had afted upon this 
advice in rcspe 61 : of tlie Delhi fundlions the same results would 
have ensued ^ .... I had a number of moSt admirable and hard- 
working officers under me, and they faithfully and devotedly 
carried out orders But that the whole thing would ever have 
gone through, had I not deliberately violated every axiom 
that has ever been pressed upon me, is not to be beheved. In 
my view, the popular philosophy is entirely wrong. It is 
supposed to be a mark of efficiency and even greatness to get 
your work done for you by other people. I frankly disagree.” 

The impression created on the mmd of the speflators was pro- 
found Its changmg scenes played upon the whole gamut of human 
emotions For days the eye was dazzled and the senses sated with 
the brilliance and colour of a seemmgly unendmg pageant. And 
when the brain reeled under the Stimulus of the Stream of im- 
pressions that flooded m upon it from without there were episodes 
which Stirred to their depths the feehngs of the heart withm When 
a company of Mutmy Veterans marched into the Durbar arena 
the whole great assembly rose as one man, and with what voice it 
could control, cheered tfll it could cheer no more.* Who can 
adequately depidt the memories which such an episode recalled ? 

^Letter dated December 28th, 1902 

»“ Life in the Indian Qvil Service,” by Sir E Maconochic. 
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What, for ccainple, Tr ei e the thoughts and feelings of the silent 
old Sihh soldier who, nearly half a centory before, had flood by 
Nlcholsoo when the latter fell roortally wounded under the walls of 
Delhi ? Once again after the lapse of years be heard hlaoric 
plains which ftrctchcd away from die caty gates resounding with 
the neighing of horses and the tramp of armed men. Did the com- 
parison bct^Tcn the two dramas — that of 1857 and that of 1903 — 
auggeft thoaghts on the ftrangc mutabihty of human fortunes ? 
We cannot say for none but he knew and he, after the manner of 
his kind when deeply moved, preserved his peace. * 

From the pomt of view of this biography the outflanding feature 
of this hiftonc cer emony is the extent to which it was recognised 
on all sides as an expression of the Viccroy^s personality It was this 
thought which ftruck both those who viewed it from afiir and those 
who witnessed it at close quarters ** Your gift of takmg yourself 
senously at a ftmdion Is equally un Bddsh and invaluable — it is 
splendid”* Fresh from participation in the cerem ony, Lord Elcho 
wrote that it was no surprise * to see you doing without any 
apparent effort things which no one else would have attempted to 
do at aJL The absolute absence of any fuss — 10 conspicuous at 
the smallest fun&ons at home— and the that all the orgamsa 
tion and machmery of the stupendous result we witnessed were 
absolutely mvisible, ftruck me more than anything else — which is 
saying a great deal when each day and each hour almoft shocked 
one into surprise.” 

The whole chataficr of the sedcs of ceremonies and the success 
with which they w ere cr o w ned were the outcome of qualities which 
Lord Curron possessed in high degree. The almoft unprecedented 
smoothness with which so vaft and vaned a programme was carried 
through provided the moft conspicuous, periups, of many illus 
trations in a crowded life, of the efficacy of wlat he had himself 
once dubbed half in earnest and half in jeft, his middle class 
method.* In the same way the speftacle owed its dramatic quality 
to his artiftic temperament, to his sense of the Imperial grandeur 

yrbexJJiCTTiiKichcJtooiofdcrfT KPalStngfa the eonrof bit pre»ejtce at tlw 
Dwtmr b toU bj Sir E- Maeonodile. / r 

i-nur fftxn Lord Sclbofne dated Jasoarx 41b, 1903 
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of the British Empire, both as an abstrafl idea and as a concrete 
rcalit5% and not Ica^t, perhaps, to tlie delight which he always took 
in breathing tlie breath of hfe into the printed pages of hi§tory 
and displaying the episodes recorded in them to the world, clothed 
with ai^al flesh and blood. 

There were few more Strongly marked charafteriStics in his 
artistic make-up than this passion for resurrefhng the paSt. His 
imagination was always Strongly Stirred by the many dramatic 
scenes depicted in the pages of the Old Testament, and one can well 
imagine tliat he muSt frequently have had in mind the Strange drama 
cnafted before die eyes of the prophet E2ekiel m “ the valley which 
was full of bones,” when as he passed by them round about, there 
was a noise and a shaking “ and the bones came together bone to 
bone .... and die breath came into them and they hved and Stood 
up upon their feet an exceedmg great army.” It was this ever present 
desire to brmg hiStory home to the imagmation and “ make it a 
hvmg reality instead of a prmted page,” that was m the mam re- 
sponsible for the shape taken by the Viftona Memorial. ^ And 
now on his return from Delhi to Calcutta he found further oppor- 
tumty of gratifying this deeply-rooted taSte. 

The great house bmlt by Lord Wellesley, which after his manner 
Lord Curzon mveSted with an almost hvmg personahty of its own, 
was approaching its centenary ; and he had conceived the idea of 
marking the occasion by projeftmg onto the screen of the present, 
so to speak, a hvmg pifture of the scenes of a hundred years ago 
On January the 26th, 1803, Lord Wellesley had celebrated the Peace 
of Amiens by a great Ball, for which the Stately rooms and galleries 
of his recendy completed palace provided an admirable setting. 
Lord Curzon had determmed that on January the z6th, 1903, the ^ 
same rooms should witness once agam the revels and echo with the 
merriment and laughter of those more pifturesque and spaaous 
days. The occasion was prepared for with charaftenStic thorough- 
ness and care Mr , afterwards Sir George, Forrest was apphed to 
for records and information, for Lord Curzon was aheady thinking 
of compihng, as an appendix to the fun6faon, an authoritative 
history of the bmldmg “ In connefhon with the centenary of the 

iSee back Chapter X, page 157 
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opening of Government House, which I shall celebrate by t big 
Fancy Dress Ball of the Wellesley period, on January the z6th, 1903, 
I think of bunging out a hiStory of Government House during the 
paft 100 years * The history was duly undertaken, and in due 
course published — after a lapse of more than twenty yean > 
Contemporary accounts leave no room for doubt as to the success 
of the entertainment. Lord Curzon himself impersonating Lord 
Wellesley, the Sultaniscd Engbshman,” to whom he bore a good 
deal more than superficial likeness, had caused his coitume to be 
designed with such faithful accuracy to the original as to suggest 
to those present that it was Indeed, his prototype who had afiually 
Stepped down from out the frame of his plQure^o be seen hanging 
in the Council Chamber — and come in proper person to open the 
revels Accuracy in reprodudion x«as not confined to the coStume 
of the Viceroy The uniforms of his Staff — presented to them by 
Lord Curzon — were copies down to the smalJcil detail of those worn 
b} Lord Wcllcslcy^s entourage on the corresponding occasion in j 805 
Hutton has said of Wellesley that he loved display not for 
itself but as the outward sign of the dignity with which he was 
invented His dressings and his attitudes, his ceremonies attendances 
and processions, hts pageantry and extravagances, were part of his 
conception of the ch^fter of a Bnmh ruler in the Eait. Here 
was the conttaft of his nature to the EngUshracn among whom he 
moved who mocked, bkc Sheridan at his airs and graces ” What 
was true of Wellesley was equally true of Curzon. ^th his love of 
dignified dispby and his passion for rccon^truSing hlilory muft 
have been gratified by the great assemblage — It was eSdmat^ that 
b«wccn I 000 and i,joo guefts were present — of January the 26th, 
190} Put back a hundred years " wrote one who was present, 

* we became our great grandparents again, imitating m spirit, 
language and dress the high u'aiflcd ladies and filateJy men who 
danced in these very halls a century ago and now sleep so quietly 
in old Park Street cemetery or, maybe, back in thar own English 
Mlbge churchyards.' 3 


Ixttrrdjffd Aorafl jtft, 1901 

\ ol. 1 of •* DniHh Cownment tn lodli,** poUHhed la 1015 
lln titf Sufrrm*^ of Junurj ijih, 190) 
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Lord Curzon had, indeed, a quite unusual power of detaching 
himself from the present — all the more remarkable in view of his 
absorption in everything that he took in hand — and of viewing 
the events of hi^ory all as parts of a single pattern woven upon the 
loom of time So vividly did he pidure old Fort William, that he 
declared that he never passed the buildings now Standing upon its 
site without them fading from his vision to be replaced by the walls 
and bastions of the former fort with its eastern gateway, the , 
unfinished ravehn in front of it, and in front of that again the ditch 
into which the bodies of those who perished in the suffocatmg 
darkness of the Black Hole on the luStoric mght of June the 20th, 
1756, were caSt. 

And to him the task of renewing the pattern where, for one reason 
or another, it had become faded and indiStinft, was a sacred duty 
He could not tolerate the thought of human beings having toiled 
and spent themselves in vain “ Though human life is blown out 
as easily as the flame of a candle, yet it is sometlung to keep alive 
the memory of what it has wrought and been ” 1 So he devoted 
much time and careful thought to tracing out by means of tablets 
and other sirmlar devices upon the very buildings of the city itself 
the Story of paSl episodes in the foundauon of British rule The 
curious visitor to Dalhousie Square to-day may observe hete and 
there — and notably on the Steps of the Post Office building — brass 
fines let in to the Stone, and numerous tablets of white marble with 
inscriptions incised upon tliem, inserted in the walls of the neigh- 
bouring buildmgs The latter tell their own Story , the forme 
mark the positions of the outer and inner fines of the curtain and 
bastions ,of old Fort William, in so far as they have not been built 
over The loving care with which he set to work to erefl once 
more to the memory of those who penshed in the tragedy of 1756 
a monument in place of the Holwell obelisk, which had disappeared, 
has been referred, to m an earlier chapter 

His pride in Calcutta as an abiding witness to the charafter and 
achievements of the British people impelled him not merely to recall 
incidents of which she had been a speflatof in the paSl, but to adorn 
and beautify her for the benefit of posterity “ The mtereSt and 
’Speech at the unveiling of the Holwell Monument, December 19th, 1902 
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fasonttion of this great aty ” he told the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, onFcbmary the i^th, 1903, * have grown upon me with each 
advancing year To me Calcutta is the capital, not merely of a 
Province, great as that Province js but of the Indian Empire,'^ 
And as su( 3 i she seemed to him fitly to symbolise the great creative 
work which the English had done and ftill were doing in the Eastern 
world No Slrangcr who came to visit her but muSl feel that here 
was the settlement of an Imperial race and the fittmg habitation 
of a worldwide rule. In all respefls, therefore, she muSl be ren 
dered worthy of so great a deftmy 

He tcx)k pnde in the vait industrial enterprises of which the aty 
was the scene but Jute mills and aitton mills and rice mills had 
their drawbacks — they were for ever drawing their sooty fingen 
across the sky Unless this habit was eradicated he prediSed for 
the capital a dolorous doom I am rclufiant to sec Calcutta, which 
has nsen like a flame, perish m soot and smoke — smoke which 
besmirched the mid-day sky with Its vulgar tar brush and turned 
their ninsctj into a murky gloom, hfay I once again remind you,” 
he wrote In a letter to the Secretary of State, on January the tend, 
1903 of the quefdon of the smoke nuisance of Calcutta, concerning 
which I urgently pleaded that you would accede to our proposal 
and send us out a man as far back as m my letter of June the 18th 
laft ? ” In due course a smoke expert amved, and fieps were taken 
to purge Calcutta of its disBguiing gnme. 

In the aty itself great improvements were efiefled. Roads, foot 
paths lighting and conservancy in the heart of the btismcss quarter 
were taken in hand and lifted out of the rut of ncgled into which 
they had fallen , the northern end of the famous Maidan was laid 
out with flower beds, and is known to this day as Curxon Gardens , 
Dalhcmslc Square was renovated and replanted the Metcalfe 
Hall — built in memory of Sir C Metcalfe and used partly as a second 
rate Public library and partly as the meeting place of a Horticultural 
Soacty — was purchased and converted into a great library on the 
lines of that of the British Museum. “ I want a nun of the bcSl 
education,* he wrote in connefhon with this latter projcG, “ with 
cipenence of cataloguing arranging binding preserving (moit 
necessary in India) and with that large Lterary inicreft which will 
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always be on the lookout for fresh spoil, and will make of the 
Librar}^ both a hi^oncal muniment-chamber and also a temple 
of learning.” > It was an embelbshment to the aty of which he was 
particularly proud “ The Imperial Library will be one of the 
monuments of my time,” he wrote » 

In the suburbs, the old country house of Warren Hastings was 
bought and re^ored and the surrounding grounds tastefully laid 
out. “ On Saturday I went to Hastings House,” he told Lady Cur- 
2on, on December the i jtli, 1902. “ You never saw such a change — 
house, grounds, furmture, everything quite lovely. It is now one of 
the gems of Gilcutta . . . the grounds are a combined park and 

garden of exqmsite beauty. All my Gilcutta improvements are 
gradually bearing frmt ” 

There was also the tremendous problem of the native quarter 
of the city to be dealt with — “ the congested areas tliat skulk behind 
a fringe of palaces, the huge and palpitating slums ” At Lord 
Cur2on’s request a scheme mvolving an expenditure of ^5,000,000 
received the san£hon of the Secretar)" of State , and out of this be- 
ginning grew, later on, the Calcutta Improvement TruSl, which was 
formally inaugurated in 1912, and which has smee then wrought a 
revolution m the lay-out and conStrufhon of the aty. Under its 
auspices great arterial roads are bemg driven through the congested 
portions of the aty, parks and squares are bemg opened out, m- 
samtary dwelhngs are bemg swept away, and housmg accommoda- 
tion to meet the reqmrements of the dispossessed population is 
bemg provided. 

In hght of his impassioned attachment to Calcutta, his bitter and 
sustained resentment at the removal of the seat of Government some 
years later from that aty to Delhi, becomes mtelligible. He had so 
closely identified himself with the aty, its history, its pulsmg hfe. 
Its very bmldmgs themselves, that he saw m its dethronement 
somethmg amounting almost to a personal msult to himself It 
was charaftenStic of the man that m matters m which his feehngs 
had been engaged as deeply as they had been m the fortunes of 
Calcutta, he found it impossible to forget and difficult to forgive. 
In this case time did httle to reconcile him to the change. In the 

‘Letter to Sir A GodJey, June 20th, 1900 ^Ibtd 
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snniptuoua volumes which he devoted to the ftory of the Viceroys 
and of the famous buildings of (^cutta associated with their rule 
he raterated in a passage wntten but a short time before his death, 
his oft-expressed condemnation of the move. ‘ The concluding 
reflefbon may perhaps be permitted, he wrote ere he brought his 
ftory of the Governors General to a close, that while the abandon 
ment of Bengal at the seat of Government and the move to Delhi 
were defend^ at the lime as an afi of Imperial Statesmanship there 
is now hardly a hvmg authonty on India, English or Indian, who 
docs not disapprove and deplore it.”* 

** Dridsh CoTcmmcnt to lodK” VoL n, p ija 
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CHAPTER XIX 

DirnCULTIES WITH AFGHANISTAN 
JANUARY — ^APRIL I903 

With the Durbar and its assoaated ceremonies out of the way. 
Lord Curzon turned his attention to those anxious problems which 
loomed ever larger and more menaang on the horizon beyond the 
Indian frontiers The mcreasing share of his time and thought 
which he was now being called upon to give to foreign affairs was 
reflefted in his public utterances. At the conclusion of the Address 
with whicli he brought the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
to a close on March the 25 th, 1903, he called the attention of the 
Indian public to the growmg weight of responsibility which was 
bemg thrown upon their ruler’s shoulders by the mexorable march 
of events which was drawing India, “ once so isolated and remote,” 
into the vortex of world affairs “For the firSt time,” he told Lady 
Curzon, in a letter descnbmg the proceedings, wntten the same 
evemng, “ a Viceroy spoke serious words about foreign affairs and 
hfted the veil a little. The people should know what great respo'n- 
sibihty there is in the background.” 

Round the Indian borders, he remmded those whom he was 
addressing, was a frmge of Asiatic States whose integrity and whose 
freedom from hostile mfluence were vital to the welfare of India, 
but over whose future the clouds were begmning to gather He 
had no desire, he declared, to appear m the role of an alarmist, and 
he did not wish to suggest that there was any question that was at 
the moment in an acute or menacing phase “ But do not let anyone 
on the Strength of that go to sleep m the happy illusion that anxiety 
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will never come. The geographical position of India will more and 
more push her into the forefront of international politics She will 
more and more become the ilratcgical frontier of the Bntish 
Empire. Such arcumStanccs imposed upon her rulers the duty of 
incessant watchfulness and precaution required of them that their 
forces should be in t high ftatc of efficiency and thdr schemes of 
pohey carefully worked out and defined. 

These words of warning were doubtless suggested by the ex 
pencncc of the pait few months They were prophetic of much that 
was ftill to come. Let us deal firSt with the experience of the imme 
dute pa<t 

To a letter written to the Viceroy by the Prime Minister towards 
the close of the year 1902 had been appended two postscripts one 
conventional, the other sigruficant — 

P S 1 Kmdefl regards to the Vice Queen 
P S 2 I am a good deal disquieted about Afghanistan.” 

Nor was this the only intimation which Lord Cuezon received 
at this time that the unsatlsfadory nature of our relations with the 
Amir was attrading an increasing measure of attention at home. 
Writing of the pre*o:capaaons of the Cabinet on December the 
iilh, St John Brodnek referred pointedly to the matter— '* We 
•re absolutely immersed m your Afghan possibilities 

The hope, which had been freely entertained, that Lord Cuizon’s 
personal mfluence with Abduc Rahman and his successor HabibuUa, 
wmuld result in improved relations between the Government of 
India and the ruler of Afghanistan had in fafr, been disappointed 
And Lord Cutron himself annoyed at his lack of success in bringing 
abo\it any alteration m the intradable attitude of the Amir had for 
some time paSl been urging the adoption of a more determined 
atutude by the British Govcmmtnt. 

The reason of his failure to disarm the suspicions of the Amir is 
in reality not far to seek. When, as Mr George Curzon M.P he 
had Msited Kabul in 1894 the aStute occupant of the Afghan throne 
had undoubtedly regarded him in the light of a useful card to be 
played m the game m which he was engaged againSt the Indian 
Goi emment w hose constant efforts to come into closer coniafl with 
Afghanistan it was his objcQ to defeat. He had spol cn very freely 
a6z 
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to him of his grievances against the latter, and had made it clear 
that he looked to him to take up the cudgels on his behalf from his 
seat in the House of Commons. It muSt, therefore, have been with ' 
feelings almost of dismay that he learned of the appomtment of his 
erstwhile confidant to the head of the auguSt and troublesome body 
against whose too pressmg attentions he had sought to enliSt his 
services 

He was, of course, far too weU versed m the rules of the diplo- 
matic game to exhibit any trace of tlie chagrm which he may have 
felt, and his letters of welcome on Lord Curzon’s arrival in India 
left nothing to be desired Your Excellency is a smcere well- 
wisher of both the Governments of India and AfghamStan. Please 
God, by Your ExceUency’s friendly manners and discreet pro- 
ceedings, the foundations of friendship and union between the two 
Governments will acquire great firmness, and day after day the plant 
of mutual friendship and union of the two Governments wiU 
flounsh and blossom ” But m Asia, more even than elsewhere, 
perhaps, a6bon is a truer guide to the workings of the mmd than 
hyperbole ; and one of Lord Curzon’s earheSt experiences m his 
offiaal relations with the Amir proved a better key to the latter’s 
attitude than the flowery rhetoric of his comphmentary letters 

Among the complaints which the Amir had made m 1894 and 
which he had particularly required his gue§t to make a note of with 
a view to his reportmg it to the authorities in England, was a 
charge against the charafler of the men appomted by the Govern- 
ment of India to a£l as their agents m Afgham§tan They always 
selefted Shiahs — and Shiahs, as he did not hesitate to inform lus 
gueSt, were “ the worSt of reptiles.” But apart from this they were 
men of inferior charafter and Status who were httle more than spies. 
In 1894 Mr Curzon had wisely agreed that men of high charafter 
and discretion ought undoubtedly to be chosen to represent the 
Government of India at Kabul Yet m 1899 he experienced un- 
expeded difliculty in meeting, to the satisfafbon of the Amir, this 
seenungly reasonable request “ The Amir has wntten rather a rude 
letter,” he complained, when writing to Lord George Hamilton, 
on December the 14th of that year, “ rejefting the new envoy whom 
I proposed to send to Kabul on the grounds of his materialistic 
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and at^eiiUc opinions \ This is a bogus and quite untrue diarge , 
the real obje&on being, I fimqr that mv nominee, who has been in 
our service at Peshawar and in the Khybcr knows too much of the 
frontier and of Afghan ways * Another seJe&on was cventuaUy 
made, and the matter amicably settled but not before Lord 
CuraoQ had threatened the Amir that unless the representative of 
the In dian Government received more considerate treatment than 
had hitherto been the case he would be compelled to curtail the 
pnvilegcs accorded to His Highness s agent m India. The episode 
was a Jtraw which showed which way the xvmd was blowing 
The fu5t important commumcadon of an ofifiaal nature received 
from the Amir conveyed to the Viceroy news of the approach of 
the Russian railway to the Afghan frontier and asked the latter for 
advice. This gave Lord Cuezon the openmg which he desired for 
discussing the mutual obligadons of the two countries and he 
expressed the view that in the absence of telegraphs and railways it 
would be difficult for his Government to move troops to the assist- 
ance of His Highness with the requisite despatch. Here was a 
suggestion which was calculated to bang abour the very thing which 
for yean pail Abdur Rahman had been ftiiving to avoid, namely 
closer contafl b e tw e en India and Afghaclitan and his reply 
no possible doubt as to his attitude towards his British ally No 
Bntjsh troops would ever be required he declared, to enable him to 
repel aggression upon Afgharuitao, All that he required of Great 
Britain was an adequate supply of money and mumtions for the 
equipment of his own forces. The only concession which Lord 
Curzun succeeded in securing after further cor r e s pondence was a 
rcluflant admission that if after prolonged resistance the troops of 
Afghanistan proved unequal to the task of rcpcllmg an invader, 
then the people of Afghanistan might be expefied to consent to 
receive the asst^U^cc of Bntish troops 

This was on interpretation of the Treaty relations be tw e en the 
two countnes which Lord Cunon was not prepared to let pass 
unchallenged It acquired an added significance, in view of the 
immense importation of arms and ammunition into Afghani5lan 
during recent times — an importation which had alrcadj aitraftcd 
Lord Curzon s uniavounblc notice and which he considered had 
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now reached dangerous dimensions It accorded ill with the famous 
declaration which Abdur Raliman had made to hir. Curzon himself 
live jeais before — “ England and Afghanistan are one house One 
house should have one wall. Are your soldiers going to join rmne 
in tlie defence of that wall ^ ” Moreover, it was not now Great 
Britain, it seemed, who was to decide upon the manner in wluch 
she would discharge her Treaty obligations, but the Amir, who was 
to dictate to her what measures she should take. What was the 
explanation of this puzzhng and unwelcome change ^ 

Lord Curzon’s answer to the above question had all the appear- 
ance of plausibihty My own view of his present pohey is that, 
enlightened by the Tirah Campaign, and conscious of the enormous 
Slrengtli given to lum by the possession of hundreds of thousands 
of arms of preasion, he has late in life revived the idea of con- 
solidating Afghanistan into an mdependent mihtary Power, capable 
of speaking on equal terms with the enemy in both gates ” * 

Lord Curzon was of the opinion that the question of the un- 
reStrifted flow of arms into AfgharuStan should at once be taken up 
with the Amir. But the South African war was exerasing the minds 
of the authonties m England, and the Cabinet were unwilling to 
embark upon any controversy with the ruler of AfghamStan Lord 
Curzon was obhged to remain satisfied, therefore, with the Statement 
of dissent from the Amir’s view of his Treaty obligations and a 
tentative reference to the quantity of mumtions bemg imported 
into the country, which he had made in an earher commumcation. 
He was not, however, convmced. The extent of the importation of 
warlike Stores seemed to him to constitute a greater danger than the 
Home Government were willmg to admit ; and when, later on, 

' he received further unsatisfaftory commumcations from the Amir, 
he made it quite plain that he did not see eye to eye with the Cabinet 
on the question. 

“ I now regret Still more than I did at the time that you did 
not allow me to send my proposed reply to the absurd propo- 
sitions contamed in his inordinately long lucubration of laSt 
year , because, as I think I remarked at the time, if you do not 

‘Letter to the Secretary of State, November 22nd, 1899. 
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un tiL -rt an Oncntal s caamtoy he thinks he has reduced yoa to 
filence, and because in his recent batch of letters to •which I 
am refemng he repeatedly taunts us ■with not replying to his 
previous communications, I think in these cases you may 
really tni5t me to know how to handle the Amir as well as 
anyone else at home, * 

Matters ■were no further forward when, on O^ber the 7th, 
1901 news was received of the death of Abdur Rahman and of the 
succession of HabibuUa. Lord Cuizon s cxpcnence of HabibuUa 
m 1894 had impressed him very favourably He had spoken of him 
at the time m terms of the hlghcd praise as ‘ a very charming 
personality who talked * ■with great case and fluency and ■with a 
wisdom and sense 6ir beyond his years * He beheved him to be 
a sincere and devoted friend of the British alliance.* He looked 
forward at last, consequently to the rapprubtment between the two 
countries which he believed it to be within his power to bong about. 
He had gone so fir in fad, on one occasion os to confess that he had 
been influenced in his desire to become Viceroy by this very behe£ 

* It was one of the reasons that made me anxious to come out to 
Indu for I felt that possibly my acquamtance ■with Afghaniitan 
and my friendship ■with HabibuUa might be of some service on an 
em er g ency ’ * HabibuUa s reply to his invitadon to him to meet him 
at Peshawar m the spnng of 1901, to ■which reference has been made 
in an carher chapter came, therefore, as a grievous disappointment. 
And when c\ ents showed not only that the new Amir held that the 
Agreement made by the Government of India with Abdur Rahman 
was binding on them as regarded himself, but that he adhered 
rigidly to the interpretation which his predecessor had pbeed 
upon it, his disillusionment was complete. looking over the 

whole surface of the political world with which I have to deal, ’ he 
wrote on September die 3rd, 1901, * the spot where the clouds seem 
to me to duller mofl mcnaangly is in the dircSion of Afghaniftan.' s 
Early in June Lord Curzon had repeated his invitation and had 
flrongly pressed the Amir to meet him at Peshawar in Odober 

letter to tSe Scemarr of Satr M*t lod, iwo. 

OfloJjcf yth, 1901 \IM 
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To this request HabibuUa had vouchsafed no answer And behind 
the obdurate silence of the Amir loomed the ever present menace 
of Russian intrigue, rendered more ominous by rumours which now 
gamed currency on the frontier, that the Amir himself was co- 
quetting with the idea of a Russian alhance In these arcum§lances 
the Viceroy warned the Home Government that in the absence of 
any gesture from the Amir by the time the Delhi Durbar was over, 
he would propose to write to him m language which would compel 
a reply, calhng his attention to the recent evidence of disloyal or 
unfriendly condufl on his part and requiring a definite assurance on' 
the nature of which the future relations between the two countries 
mu^ depend It was this warning that gave rise to the postscript to 
the Prime MimSter’s letter and to a feelmg of acute uneasiness 
throughout the Cabinet. The faft of the matter was that a Stage m 
our relations v'lth a foreign country had now been reached at which, 
for the reasons given in a previous chapter, a fundamental difference 
between the Viceroy and the Cabmet was inevitable 

The Cabinet were, indeed, seriously alarmed In a letter to the 
Secretary of State, written on November the 27th, the Viceroy had 
Stated very plainly what he would recommend m the event of the 
Amir definitely throwmg in his lot with Russia His proposals 
would include the occupation of Kandahar and the pushing forward 
of the frontier to Girishlc and the Helmund aver He made it clear 
that he was not now recortunendmg these things. 

“ AU that I have meant to say to-day is that if the Amir breaks 
_ faith and deserts us, there is an alternadve pohey to ma£faon, 
and that it is a pohey which, though not without risk, seems to 
promise more benefit than mjury to British mtereSls What I 
mamtam that you cannot possibly do is to sit Still and let the 
entire pohey and outlay of the paSt 20 years, nay the laSt 60, be 
wiped out before your eyes If this breakdown occurs, it will 
be due to open perfidy on the part either of the Amur, or of 
Russia, or of both. If you do not hke to tackle Russia, then 
at least pumsh the Amir If you allow a man and a State of 
his cahbre to flout the British Empire, then we had better 
put up our shutters and close busmess.’* 
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It vns fortunate that the Viceroy utu conddenng a hypothetical 
and not an afiual case, for the Cabinet were m no mood to liitcn 
to any such luggeftions and Lord George Hamilton considered 
it necessary to apprise him of the position both by telegram and by 
letter ** So decided and unanimous vns the obje^on to any forward 
movement that, after the Cabinet was over I thought it right, and 
•with the full concurrence of the Prime Mimftcr to telegraph to you 
•what had passed ** * And m amplification of his telegram he explained 
in his letter of December the 19th that the growing disbke, if 
not abhorrence, of any forward move, or of any a&ion likely to 
entail mihtary operaaons was so ftroog that he believed that if 
the matter "was put to the vote there would be a disposition to 
abandon all our present obbgations and to substitute nothing in 
their place except an attempt to come to an understanding with 
Russia.’ 

Had the Amir definitely broken with the Government of India, 
it IS impossible to avoid conclusion that a rupture be tw e en the 
Viceroy and the Cabinet muil have followed for it is dear from a 
voluminous correspondence of which brief extrafts only have been 
gr^cn above, that neither could have accommodated his views to 
those of the other The danger of a breach over Afghaiuflan was 
averted by the receipt on December the :2th 1902, after many 
months of suspense, of a communication from Hablbulla which, 
if not wholly satisfaSory at Icail contained no hint of any in 
tcnljon to sever his connexion -with Great Britain or to seek new 
mUiancta elsewhere. And since the protestations of friendship con 
tamed In his letter reedved confirmation from his a£faon in accepting 
about the same time, Bntish arbitration in a boundary and water 
rights dispute between the Persian and Afghan officials on the bof 
ders of Siitan, the way was opened for a resumption of negotiations 
with the ob]c£l of plaang the relations between the two countries 
on a more satisfaflory and durable basis 

On this queiuon the Cabinet were ready to consider the Viceroy** 
rccommendauons When the Durbar is off your mind. Lord 
Sclbomc wrote on January the 4th, 1903 you will be writing u 5 
at length about AfghaniTlan The Middle Eastern quefUon is the 
Lrtttr cbttU D teem ber 191k, 1901. 
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question of the future, Persia and Afghanistan ” But he was left 
under no illusions as to the point of view from which the question 
would have to be approached. 

“ On AfghamStan we await your views before tackling the 
question ; but as you muSt have gathered from what you have 
already heard, we are all opposed in judgment to the pohcy 
which Roberts keeps advocating It will not have escaped you 
that financial considerations will have to play a contmuously 
larger part m the consideration of these questions.” 

Developments on the Continent, for example, made increased 
expenditure on the fleet imperative. 

We cannot afford a three-Power Standard, but we muSt 
have a real margin over the two-Power Standard, and this 
policy tlie Cabmet have definitely adopted. . . The navy then 
must continue to increase, and it is not possible that the 
army should continue to increase part passu. Indeed, I am 
sure that a day will come when a Cabinet will decide that the 
army estimates must decrease in order that the navy may in- 
crease. All this has a very real bearing on the Middle Eastern 
question ... It is easy with compulsory military service to 
be a great military Power for home defence or European war- 
fare. It IS easy to be a great naval Power of a natural and con- 
tinuous growth such as ours It is a terrific task to remain the 
greatest naval Power when naval Powers are year by year 
increasing in numbers and in naval Strength, and at the same 
time to be a mihtary Power Strong enough to meet the greatest 
mihtary Power m Asia ” 

f 

Lord Curzon did not dissent from much that Lord Selbome said. 
But he denied emphatically that the fafts set forth presented a com- 
plete Statement of the case 

“ I do not dispute your diagnosis of the faftors that will go 
to determine our Asiatic pohcy in the future But it is not one 
(a question ?) of exaft calculation, nor of mere £ s d , nor of 
' ships and men Diplomacy is also capable of playing its part ; 
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tnd there arc two cxmftitucnts of successful diplomacy which 
seem to me sometimes to be in danger of bemg forgotten 
one IS knowing your owm mind, the other is letting other 
people know it, * 

Lord Cutzon certainly knew his own mind, and equally certainly 
he let other people know it. But in the matter of Afgha nt ftan he was 
not the only person who held definite and dear cut views And if he 
continued to press the Amir to meet him, and to urge upon the 
Cabinet the necessity of a fresh Agreement as a condition preceden t 
to the payrnent of the subsidy granted to the late Amir and to the 
contmued acceptance by Great Britain of an obhgatioa to defend 
the country the Amir doggedly maintained the position which he 
had originally taken op and ^e Cabinet continued to deprecate 
any aSlon which might result in bunging matters to a head. 

It u casj to see that if no one of the three parties to the contro- 
versy was prepared to recede from the position which each had 
taken up the negotiations were doomed to ilenlity And events 
proved this to be the case. The Amir was determmed not to meet 
the Viceroy— and never did so The Viceroy was convinced that a 
frank penonal discussion with the Amir was cssenoaJ if the Govern 
menc of Great Britain were to undertake to defend a country of 
whose military organisarion, annament and resources — so long 
as the cxifUng Jiate of ofErirs was permitted to la 5 l— they could 
know nothmg of which their officers were not even tJlowcd to 
cross the border but which was Dcvcrthcless the theatre m which 
they might at any time be called upon to wage an international war 
with the full ftrength of India and Great Bntain. And be was 
pr e pared to bring such pressure to bear upon the Amir as might 
prove necessary to enable him to get what he wanted. The Cabinet, 
rather than take the nsk mvoivcd in insifling on compliance with 
Lord Curvon s u^shcs w ere prepared to pay the sulrtidy and to 
acquiesce in the contention obstinately dung to by HablbuUa, 

In the end a settlement — the terms of which were prafbcally 
diflated by the Amir and vcrc hotlv condemned by Lord Curzon — 
was ciTcdcd by the despatch of a Bntish Mission under Mr*, after 

Lrticf tinted Jimmy jjth, ijoj 
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I 

wards Sir, Louis Dane, to Kabul But this was not until 1905, after 
Lord Curzon’s return to India from a period of leave in England ; 
and long before tliis he found lumself once more at issue with the 
Cabinet on a question of foreign policy in another corner of Asia. 
Before detailing the events of 1905, therefore, it is necessary to 
return to the opemng days of 1903. 



CHAPTER XX 


DIFFICULTIES WITH TIBET 
JANUART 1903 — APRIL I904 

The criticaJ phase through which the reladons between the Govern 
ment of India and the Amir of Afgharuitan had passed during the 
closing months of 1901 was scarcely over when Lord Curron found 
cause for renewed anxiety at developments In Tibet — so much so 
that he considered it necessary to call his Council together to discuss 
the situation duong the crowded and ending days of the Delhi 
Durbar 

The tour earned out along the frontier between Slkhlm and Tibet 
by the Political Officer in Sikhim dunng the previous summer had 
cleared the air to the extent of making it plain that inasmuch as the 
Convention of 1890 had not been signed by any Tibetan official 
It u'as regarded by the Tibetans ns possessing no vabdjty The u hole 
question had by now however, acquired a much more slmflcr 
significance than the Viceroy would have been disposed to attach 
to a mere local dispute concerning boundary pillars or grazing rights , 
for ciidencc of Russian adivity In this quarter which had been 
accumulating for some time pait had become so flrong as to con 
Vince him that the Russian Government had acquired definite rights 
of intervention In Tibet which sooner or later they would un 
doubtedly exploit to the dcinmcnl of British mtereHs, from being 
tt matter of mere local interest the queiUon had become, con 
sequcntly one of high Imperial Importance. And in accordance 
with his usual praflicc Lord Curzon had given the Secretary of 
State early warning of the measures which Government would 
be Lkcly to submit to him for dealing with it. 
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I am myself a firm believer m the existence of a secret 
understanding, if not a secret Treaty, between Russia, China 
and Tibet,” he wrote on November the 13th, 1902 ; ‘‘ and, as 
I have said before, I regard it as a duty to frustrate this httle 
game while tliere is yet time. Our recent afhon on the Sikhim 
border greatly flustered the authorities both at Lhasa and 
Peking , and for a time there was great talk of envoys and 
negotiations Suddenly, imder orders from Peking, aU. this 
was suspended, and for weeks we have heard nothing. My 
impression is that the Russians have told the Chinese on no 
account to negotiate with us or to allow us to come to close 
quarters with the Tibetans ; for the result of any such pro- 
ceedings mu§l be greater mtercourse between India and Tibet, 
if not an improved Treaty My idea, therefore, is that we 
should let the Chinese and Tibetans play the game of procras- 
tmation for some httle time longer, and should then say — as it 
is clear that they do not mean business — that we propose to 
send a Mission up to Lhasa to negotiate a new Treaty m the 
spnng This would, in fadt, be a reversion to the pohcy of 
Lansdowne at the time of the Macartney Mission, from which 
the Government of India of that day, m deference to the pro- 
tects of China, were, as I think, wrongly mduced to depart. 
But on the present occasion I would not on any groimd with- 
draw the Mission. I would inform China and Tibet that it was 
gomg ; and go it should . . . These ideas are only thrown 
out in the rough. I wiU mature them as time proceeds.” 

In the meantime the crisis over AfghamCtan had apprised the 
Viceroy of the attitude of the Cabinet towards anything m the nature 
of a forward pohcy, and he was far from hopeful of the welcome 
which his proposals would be hkely to receive Writing from Delhi 
on January the 8th, he informed Lord George Hamilton of the dis- 
cussion which had taken place and of the fears which he entertained 
as to the attitude of the Home Government towards the queCtion. 
“ If the Cabmet are as seriously impregnated as your recent letters 
lead me to beheve, both with ignorance and timidity about Asiatic 
foreign af&irs, then it is quite possible that the alarms which our 
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Afghan proposals (as so fur developed) -will probably do moeb to 
alla> uiU be resusduted by what we suggest m the ca5e of Tlbct.*^ 
And he warned him that a heavy responsibility would rcSt upon any 
Home Government that affeded blmdness — even when the finger 
has already begun to trace its fatal handwriting upon the Tibetan 
walL 

The essence of the proposals which were duly submitted by the 
Government of Indu to t^ Secretary of State was that a sugg^on 
for the solution of the frontier difficulty which had been put forward 
by the Qunesc Government m December namely the holding of a 
Conference, should be accepted, but subjed to three conditions 
ID the firit place that the Conference should be held at Lhasa 
in the second place that it should include a repr esentative of the 
Tibetan Government and, finally that any new Treaty which the 
Conference might produce should be signed by the Tibetans as well 
as by the Chinese. It was further urged that the negotiations should 
embrace, not merely the comparatively small queiilon of the SiUoim 
frontier but the far larger quc5tioo of cmr future relations, political 
and commercial, with Tibet and that the Tibetan Government 
should be required to agree to the appointment of a permanent 
Bnash representative in Lhasa. 

The ease presented by the Government of India was a particularly 
fitrong one. The repeated violation of existing Treaties by the 
Tibetans afforded ftrong moral juilification for the aflion proposed. 
Moreover Tibet was the one comer of Asia in which we were at an 
overwhelming poliucal and Strategical advantage as compared with 
Russia. For, while we were coterminous over a long distance with 
Tibetan temtory and were entitled therefore, to insist on the ob- 
tcrvancc of neighbourly relations by her people and Government, 
there was no single pomt at which Russian territory impinged on the 
borders of TlbcL And, finally m the event of the Russian Govern 
ment seeking to acquire a position of undue influence at the Tibetan 
capital, the) were prohibited both by the extent and xuturc of the 
country which separated Lhasa from their nearest military bns <^, 
from meeting with an equivalent display of force an y demonstration 
which we might find It necessary to make for the purpose of safe- 
guarding our legitimate interests m the country 
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The que^on of Tibet provided, therefore, a cruaal te§t as between 
the Viceroy and the Cabinet If the latter were not prepared to 
accept the Viceroy’s view as to the necessity of asserting ourselves in 
, this quarter of the Indian glaas, it mu§t be clear that they would not 
do so an^rvvhere else 

On Februar)’^ the 19th the Cabinet dehberated on the question 
and came to a decision which was all but unammous, that a hlission 
to Lhasa could not be san£honed The sigmficance of tlus decision 
was not lost upon the Secretary of State , and when conveying it 
to the Viceroy he made no attempt to disguise the full imphcation 
attaching to it He explamed that he had impressed upon the 
Cabinet the fact that in no other part of Asia were we ever hkely to 
find the material advantages more in our favour than they now were 
in Tibet. And he added — 

“ If then, the Cabmet dehberately, imder such circum- 
stances, are unwilling to run the risk of mtemational complica- 
tions, disturbances to trade, and all the other hmdrances and 
embarrassments which arise from Strained relations with a 
foreign Power, they are never likely to mcur that risk unless 
some gross msult is offered to our honour or our flag And it 
seems to me, therefore, that the deasion which was arrived at 
must be taken, not only as regulatmg a particular transaction, 
but to a large extent as governing our future pohcy m Central 
Asia.” I 

Here, then, was the naked truth stripped bare of aU evasions or 
pretences The Cabmet were m defimte and unalterable disagree- 
ment with the fundamental conception on which the whole foreign 
pohcy of the Viceroy rested. Lord Curzon was convmced that it 
was essential m the mterests, not merely of India itself, but of 
the British Empire as a whole, that our authority should be unmis- 
takably and, mdeed, ostentatiously, asserted, not only up to the 
hmits of our own borders, but at every pomt on the glaas which 
sloped away from the long perimeter of the Indian frontiers, at 
which hostile influences might otherwise obtam a lodgement. 
The Cabinet’s sole desire was to avoid comphcations on or beyond 

'Letter dated February 20th, 1903 
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the frontier And ifi as was foreshadowed by Lord Curzon in 
his Budget speech foreign policy was to play an increasing!) impor- 
tant part in the immediate future, it must have been apparent 
to those primarily concerned that, unless the Viceroy was pre- 
pared to subordinate his own deeply rooted convictions to the 
plainly expressed wishes of the Cabinet, the Government of the 
Indian Dependency must become increasingly difficult, even if a 
complete rupture was averted 

It is perhaps surprising m these circumstances that Lord Curron 
should not only have determmed to remain at his post, but should 
even have been contcmplaang an extension of his term of office 
He was certainly under no illusions as to the nature of the task 
which lay before him, and there were times when he toyed with the 
idea of gmng up As I read these successive expositions gi\cn 
by you of the attitude and temper of pubbe men at home, the 
heart goes out of me as regards the future of our dominion in Asia, 
and I sometimes say to myself Is it worth whole struggling on 
when our own people and thetr leaders are themselves engaged in 
tracing the handwnting on the wall * Lady Curzon too was 
beglnnmg to entertam doubts about the future. I puzile all day 
long about Arthur she wrote &om Simla where she awaited 
Lord CufTOQ s return from a short spring tour m Rewa and Gwabor 
and hope you will bring on answer from him in umc to greet your 
Council with a£ttt or ]i rtsit Six months ago wc felt differently 
about staying on. ’ She knew that his decision would be dictated 
by the highest considerations of duty but, being human she could 
not refrain from putting m one small plea don t let us stay 

until the jott dt tnrt has died in us Wc have still years of life to 
live somewhere, and we mustn t have embittered hearts to speed us 
on the way • 

It was m accordance with Lord Curaon s temperament, that while 
It was with the utmost difficulty that he subordinated his views to 
those of other people he yet shrank from bftmg his hand from the 
plough to which it had once been set. Moreover his confidence 
in the soundness of his own vievrs encouraged him in the bebef 

Letttf to S fr rc t i Ty of Sotr Much nih, j joj 
Letttr ditcd Mirch lod, 1905 
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that sooner or later the Cabinet must come round to his way of 
thinking. He admitted in a letter to the Prime Minister at this time 
that he thought it was the duty of Ambassadors and Proconsuls to 
be a little ahead of the Governments whom they advised “ The 
inclination, of the latter is always to go slow — sometimes unneces- 
sarily slow The way has to be shown to them . . For instance, I 
remember Lord Cromer advocating the Assouan dam, a railway up 
the Nile, and the recovery of the Sudan, years before any of them 
was assented to by the Home Government . In the same way some 
of the things that I have put forward, and that you have rejected — 
e g Tibet — will of a surety come , and my only discredit will 
have been to be a httle previous ” ^ 

It had been the same during the years 1895-98, when he had 
served as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs m Lord Sahsbury’s 
Admimstration. At that time, for example, he had not been 
obhged to wait long for the acceptance by the Cabmet of his views 
about Wei-hai-wei ^ But being then m a subordinate position, 
his determination to continue to assoaate himself with a pohcy 
with which he was in little sympathy had, m any case, no adverse 
results beyond the creation of a certam measure of embarrass- 
ment to himself The position now was an entirely different one 
He was no longer in a position of subordmation , as Viceroy of 
India he occupied an umque position, the importance of which was 
enhanced by the admitted authority with which prolonged previous 
study and four years actual experience of the Viceroyalty endowed 
his utterances on Eastern questions. And looking back over 
the years, it is easy to perceive, even if it was not plainly apparent 
at the time, that if he remamed m India in face of the fundamental 
difference of outlook between himself and the Cabmet which had 
now disclosed itself, his relations with the Home Government 
must be those of constant stram Even if breakmg pomt was not 
actually reached, the differences between them must surely result 
either m an unwiUmg Cabmet being dragged protestmg at the heels 
of an impenous Proconsul far beyond the hmits to which they 
desired to go, or m a fiercely restive Viceroy bemg hampered and 

’Letter dated July 8th, 1903 

’See Vol I, chapter XIX 
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restricted In carrying through the pohey on "which his heart was 
set. 

Let Lord CutTon at least be given the credit which is his due for 
the high and unbending sense of duty which at such times always 
played a determining part m keeping him at his post. ‘ How one 
coxild moralise on how little one gets from high places,’* wrote Lady 
Curzon at the dose of the letter above quoted. But it is the 
higher aims of duty and ngbt that keep your heart high. Beloved.* 
Lord Curzon himsdf deeply resented any hint that be was askmg a 
favour when suggesting that an extension might be given him, to 
enable him to put the finishing touches to some at least of the 
reforms which he had inaugurated. I have been rather pained at 
the tone of Balfour’s letter to me about a possible extension of my 
term, ’ he told Lord George Hamilton. The implication under 
hes It that I have asked for a favour I wish you clearly to under 
ttand that, except from the point of view of public duty I have not 
the slightest desire to exceed my five years term, and Majesty s 
Gcn.'cmment may retire me whenever they please. * And writing 
to Ian Malcolm a little later he said much the same thing I 
hope to get home to England In May after an absence of years, 
and unless I am then cashiered by some new poLtJeal combination 
indifTcrent to my merits I believe I am to return in the autumn of 
1904 to finish off all my Indian ventures It is a prospect, not of 
exhilaration, but of duty foe people will have become tired of 
being kept up to the mark long before then, and I shall probably 
have broken down • 

The actual story of the Tibetan expedition which in the end 
was reluctantly sanctioned by the Cabmet has frequently been told, 
and need not be recalled in any detail here The main reason given 
by His Majesty’s Government for refusing to sanction a Mission 
to Lhasa In 1905 was that they wre m communication with the 
Russian Government os to that mtentions in that part of the world 
Lord Lansdoumc, uho had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Minister employed very stiff language in his representations 
to the Rus'ilan Ambassador on the subjea and on Apnl the 
iilh the laticr u-as authonsed calcgoncaily to deny that the Tsar’s 
Unrf djteJ April 50th, 1903 Letter dartd Jaoc ilib, 1903 
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Government had made any Agreement with Tibet, or that there 
was any intention of sending either a Mission or an Agent to 
Lhasa. 

In view of these assurances and of the refusal of the Cabmet to 
agree to a Mission to Lhasa, Lord Curzon now proposed that a 
Conference should be held at Khamba Jong, tlie nearest mhabited 
place on the Tibetan side of the frontier. While the Government 
agreed to this it was clear that a wide divergence still existed on the 
question of pohey. Lord Curzon proposed that the whole question 
of our relations with Tibet should come under review at the Con- 
ference, that we should demand the removal of the trade mart from 
Yatung on the frontier to Gyantze half way to Lhasa, and the 
appomtment of a British representative, preferably at Lhasa, but, 
in any case, at Gyantze, with the nght of direft access to the Tibetan 
Government at the capital. He further urged that if the Conference 
showed any disinclmation to accept these demands, which he 
regarded as “ very modest,” we should then inform the delegates 
that we should break off negotiations at Khamba Jong and resume 
them at the capital 

The Cabmet desired to restrict the scope to the negotiations to 
frontier questions and trade relations, and objefted to the location 
of a Pohtical Agent either at Lhasa or at Gyantze being included in 
the British proposals. To their in§tru6bons in these respefls they 
added that no threat which would in any way bmd them to a defimte 
course of compulsion m the future should accompany the pro- 
posals submitted to the Conference. They desired, in short, that 
the matter should be treated as a purely local one, and dissented 
altogether from the Viceroy’s views that it was necessary to give a 
much wider scope to the negotiations 

In these arcumstances Lord Curzon expected little progress to 
be made Even before he was mstrufted not to use threats he was 
not hopeful “ . . . I shall not be surprised if the matter spins on 
for many months , perhaps, even tiU the late autumn or wmter,” 
he wrote on May the 7th , and when reportmg two months later 
that the Chinese and Tibetan delegates were said at lai5t to be on the 
way to Khamba Jong, he added — “ But do not be surprised if 
many months elapse before any real advance is made We enter 
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the arena with our hanf^i tied behind our backs by Ml M}i)csty'i 
G o v ern ment * 

His forecast was fulfilled to the actual letter, and he looked on 
with a amused tolcratioa as week after week went by and be 

saw the day drawing steadily nearer when the Government would 
be compelled by the inexorable logic of events to sanfldon the course 
which he had onginally advised By the end of October all hope 
of any thin g being cficftcd at Kbamba Jong was abandoned, and 
the C^vemment of India gave It as their deliberate opinion that an 
immediate advance as far as Gyantze was now inevitable. 

FoUowmg upon Mr Chamberlain s crusade in fiivour of Imperial 
federaaon on a customs tariff basis diangcs had recently been made 
m the Government at Home. Lonl Cuizon s lifelong friend, St. 
John Droddek, had succeeded Lord George Hamilton at the India 
Office, and the places of the stalwart Free Traders in the Cabinet 
had been taken by others who were less shackled with the chains of 
economic orthodoxy But on the quesnon of Tibet the rccon 
itituted Cabinet was at one with that which had preceded it, and 
it was with anything but saasfaftion that news was received of the 
turn which events were taking It was felt, however that it would 
be difficult to ignore the recent conduS of the Tibetans and an 
advance to Gyantre — the firft fitep in the series of events which 
ultimately took Colonel Younghusband and his Mission to Lhasa — 
was rcluftantly sanctioned But sanction was accompanied by a 
caveat that the Mission was to return at the earheft possible moment 
and was to lead to no per man ent intervention in the affairs of Tibet, 

The fronucr was crossed on December the :5th, but the progress 
of the Mission was slow, being impeded by constant attacla made 
on it by large bodies of armed Tibetans, and it was not until April 
the iith, 1904 that Colonel Younghusband and his following at 
lift reached Gyantze. There he was destined to spend three 
futile months and there, for the time bdng, wc may leave him. 


Lnttr to Sir A. Go<&j Jolf 19^) 
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MORE GRAVE ISSUES 
MARCH — OCTOBER 1903 

Lord Curzon found himself in a position of some difficulty on the 
eve of his departure from Calcutta in the spring of 1 903 . He was 
uncertain whether the speech which he mtended delivering at the 
close of the Legislative Session was to be his official farewell to the 
Counal. The question of an extension had been mooted, and he 
had asked that he might be informed of the Prime Mimster’s inten- 
tions But he was without defimte information on the point 
when the Session came to an end, and when forwarding a copy of 
his speech to the Secretary of State he explained the nature of the 
predicament m which he had been placed “ I have presided for 
six hours at the Budget meetmg of the Legislative Counal,’* he 
wrote on the mght of March the 25 th. 

“ I have dehvered a speech at it of over an hour in length ; 
I have done several hours’ work, and now I am in the tram 
speeding away from Calcutta after one of the mo§t laborious 
seasons that I have yet gone through. So large a number of 
speftators came to hear me dehver what they thought would 
'be my lait speech m the Council at Calcutta, that we could not 
hold the meetmg m the Council Room, but had to move to the 
Throne Room, the firSt instance of such a change of venue for 
many years. I send you a copy of what I said The obscure 
rephes of Balfour to my questions about my own fate rendered 
'it impossible for me to speak m anythmg but oracular tones 
about the future ; and my audience were left m the dark as to 
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•whether the programme of reform •which I sketched would 
be earned out by myself^ or perhaps dropped by my successor * 

Nevertheless he succeeded io dehvering a speech not only con 
ccjved on * a loftier plane than any of Ws prcvicnis Budget 
speeches * ' but affording a fresh revelation” — if such were needed 
m India — of the cxiiaordinary breadth and variety of the Viceroy* s 
intcUcflual tfljvitics > While it •was noticed that he covered 
whole field of Indian pobey pail and present, and admitted that 
what Lord Curzon said on each aspefi of Indian admlniftration 
deserved the doscit attenuon. It was widely recognised that the 
unusual Intercfft of the speech lay in its condudlng paragraphs on the 
growing importsmcc of the position which the Indian Empire "was 
coming to occupy in the politics of the world — paragraphs which 
were charadens^ as pregnant with Statesmanlike imaginatiom *3 
Comment on these lines was not confined to the press in India* In 
England Tb< Tims which had recendy published a series of aitidcs 
on the Middle Eastern QueSbon by a Special Correspondent, 4 
asserted that the real importance of the speech lay in the grave 
note of wamifig as to the changes occurring in the international 
position of In^ and the watchfulness which they impose upon 
Indian and British Statesmen. In Lord Curzon, it was observed 
India possessed a ftatesman who was equipped with a knowledge of 
general pobtics and especially of Asiatic polidcs such as no pre 
vious Viceroy could claim, and sudi as never before was so impcra 
dvciy called for Some doubt was expressed whether the problems 
to which Lord Curzon had referred bald engaged the attention of tbc 
Government at Home to the extent to which they deserved and 
the wnter of the article concluded by urging that due waght 
should be given to Lord Curzon s * pregnant -wamlng that if in 
order to avoid trouble at home, the Indian Government is rcSlraincd 
from taking the precautionary measures necessary in view of 
Russian a£bvity this country ukes upon itself a heavy rcsponsibibty 
for the consequences which their ncglcfl muSt some day impose 
upon India 5 

•r rw « Mireh t^th, 1905 Mitth »6tK, 1905 
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The speech certainly exated very widespread intere§t. Lord 
Cur2on himself was always at his be§t on such occasions. His com- 
prehensive grasp of India’s mamfold problems, his retentive 
memor)f, his absorption in his task and his profound belief in its 
inherent greatness, combmed with his unusual command of lan- 
guage, endowed his utterances with persuasive eloquence and 
exhilarating force In the spring of 1905 he was fortunate in findmg 
himself in a position to disarm completely the mo§t voaferous of his 
critics. He came before the Indian public as the author of the fir§t 
appreaable redu£bon of taxation which had been made m India for 
twenty years. With obvious satisfa£bon he exposed the hollowness 
of the lamentations of the pessimists — adherents of a school of 
tliought with which “ the poverty of the Indian peasant, the dechne 
of the country, and, I may almost say, its ultimate ruin, have almost 
become an article of pohtical behef, based on sentiment rather than 
reason and impervious to the evidence of fadts ” He mvited the 
attention of such Jeremiahs to the rapid recovery from years of 
scaraty of which the country had proved capable, as evidenced by 
the brimming surplus of the past twelve months And he proclaimed 
his own faith in its future — “ As httle by httle we get forward I 
would crown every milestone on the path with roses mStead of 
wetting It with tears ” 

It was with no httle satisfadHon that he indulged m a bnef survey 
of the past The currency pohey which had been adopted was 
succeedmg, and was “ bringmg back confidence to every branch of 
Indian finance and trade ” His frontier pohey had so far “ been 
fortunate ” The Punjab Land Ahenation Aft was “ succeeding 
beyond expeftation,” while the mduStnal legislation which had been 
undertaken was bearmg good fruit.” Much had already been done 
— and, as a result of the exhaustive enquiry carried through by the 
Famine Commission, Still more would be done in the future — to 
minimise the evils of drought But when he was asked, as he had 
been in the course of the day’s debate, to Strike at the root of the 
evil from which the masses of the people suffered by preventing the 
recurrence of famme, he was bemg credited with powers to which 
he could make no claim “To ask any Government to prevent the 
occurrence of famine in a country, the meteorological conditions 
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of which arc what they arc here, is to ask us to wreS the keys of the 
Universe from the hands of the Almighty 

Turning to the future. Lord Curvon had lomcthing to say about 
eight diffcTcnt reforms which were now engaging his attention- On 
some of these Commissions of Enquiry had been sitting — Univer- 
sity reform, Iragation, Pobce — and there awaited him the onerous 
and responsible task of tramlatmg so much of their rccommcnda 
tions as wc may deadc to accept into prafiice.” With regard to the 
reform of the police, the mam improvement, which was a moral 
one, could not be expected all at once. “ Men arc on the 
whole what their surroundings make th em , and men do what their 
opportunities permit It is not ali in a moment that you can take one 
sc&on of a soaety and create in it a different Standard from 
that which prevails m another even if you pay the former to look 
after the morals of the other Wc shall, I hope, get a purer and a 
better police as a consequence of the changes that wc shall 
introduce but wc shall not Straightway found a new Jerusalem 
until V.X haie educated the people who are to build and inhabit iL* 
The separation of Judicial and Executive ftmfbons the creation of 
Co-operatrve Credit Soaedes tlK introduftion of greater cffiacncy 
into the adfnmiflration of the railwap which had now “ climbed out 
of the cradle, and already produced a rccumng annual surplus the 
establishment of a Commercial Bureau and the lacntiftc manipula- 
tion of finance — and by finance I do not mean those calculations 
which mull inevitably lurk, m the background of all the pro- 
posals that I have hitherto discussed but the prlndplcs that 
regulate our control and dispensatioo of the Indian rc^xnuc3 — 
all these quddons were enumerated in ordered sequence, and set 
before the public as the salient items m the programme which the 
Government had now before it. 

Perhaps the findt passages of the speech from a rhetorical point 
of \ leu were the peroration on the position of India in the world 
to which reference has already been made, and the glowing vindica 
tlon of the Delhi Durbar which has been quoted m an earlier 
chapter In hb letter to Lad) Curton describing hb speech he 
wrote — I think you will regard my \ Indication of the Durbar os 
complete. She was delighted with It but the faft that such a 
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vindication should be necessary set her wondering if people reahsed 
that the Durbar was a great symbol of the unity and majesty of the 
Indian Empire, or if it was regarded, generally, as a mere display. 
“ So much nonsense has been written, and it seems to me that it is 
only in your speeches that the lligher plane has been reached ” She 
was fearful leSt the real aim might be overlooked in the maze of 
foolish chatter — “ and perhaps your great motive remam unappre- 
aated wlule the small minded remember only the Stage management ’ ^ 
It was in keeping with the rapid descent from exaltation to depres- 
sion to which Lord Curzon was hable, that his reply should have 
been charaflerised by a cymasm as frigid as the faith with which he 
had spoken had been fervid “As to what you say about the 
Durbar, I do not imagme that one person in a thousand looks at it 
from my point of view, or even regards it except — in the case of the 
vulgar — as a show — m the case of the more cultured — as a pageant 
Its effeft upon my reputation would, I should thmk, in the popular 
estimation be no more than this ; that I am a firSt rate organiser, a 
magmficent State Barnum, an Imperial Buffalo Bill.” * 

There is no need to attach undue importance to occasional out- 
bursts of this kind. They were to a large extent temperamental 
But there is a certain significance attaching to them at this time, for 
they were, m part at leaSt, the outcome of the increasing bitterness 
with which Lord Curzon’s oudook was becoming clouded The 
same thing, is deduable from the tone which was now mvading his 
private correspondence Though there were protestations on each 
side that personal friendship lay outside official controversies, yet 
there is httle doubt that constant differences on questions of pohcy 
were beginning to leave their mark on the more mtimate side of the 
relations between Lord Curzon and his friends. 

On the question of an extension of his te/m of office, the Prime 
Minister found it impossible to give a final decision until the middle 
of June Lord Curzon was no doubt inconvemenced by the result- 
ing uncertamty as to his otvn future But he interpreted the Prime 
hiiniSter’s hesitation to commit himself quite needlessly as an indi- 
cation that the value of his work m India was not adequately appre- 
aated in England , and he overlooked the real cause of the delay m 
^Letter dated April 2nd, 1903 ‘Letter dated April 3 th, 1903 
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coming to a dcdalon, which muft have been plain enough to his 
friends at home. The Govemment balls are Still balanced on the 
wicket, Lord Scibome wrote in Apnl, “though tipped out of 
their grooves We may hit our own wicket down but the other side 
can only bowl wides Mr Chamberlain s outspoken advocacy of a 
revolutionary change in the fiscal pollc> of the country m the course 
of a speech at Birmingham on Ivfay the ijth made it dear indeed 
that a Gibmet mmy was not far offl And there was some excuse for 
the witty assertion of Mr T P O Connor — who looked forward to 
the Irish Party in the House of Commons figuring in the congenial 
role of Terfwt gemhts — that Lord Cuizon s scat on the ftatcly ele- 
phant was at the mercy of the Mayo peasant nding on the humble ass 
And delay in arriving at a decision with regard to his own future 
was only one of a number of disturbing lubjefis which thruit 
themselves betw e en lord Corzon and his fidends at home. I know 
you were very angry with your spcdal friends in the Cabinet, for 
difTcnng from you on one or two very important points, * Lord 
Scibome told him on Apnl the 24 th ' but 1 really don t think this 
is reasonable. There is no use in discussing who was nght and who 
xms wrong This machmc of ours can only be run on the partnership 
p£inaple,and partners will inevitably sometimes differ m opinion. 
Moreover you would commit a colossal error if you supposed that 
because St. John or George, or I, could not agree with you on one 
or more important points through the vile medium of correspon 
dcnce, thcr^ore we did not feel the utmost pnde in your work m 
India and believe you to be the hc£t Viceroy India has ever had *’ 
Lord Curzon accepted the letter m the spirit in which it was written, 
but challenged the corrc fln e ss of the wntcr's impressions * You 
arc quite mi5takcn if you think that 1 was very angry with my 
special fnends m the Cabinet for differing from me on one or two 
very important points I can assure you that I have no such feebng 
In pubbe life differences of opimon mufl occur even between the 
closed fnends and a nun would be unfit to take part in it who 
was not prepared to accept this situation. What I did feel and feel 
deeply (a reference once more to the refusal of the Cabinet to 
sanfUon an announcement at the Durbar of a remission of taxation) 

* wws the apparent willingness of my friends to break my career on 
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a point which seemed to me, at any rale, of quite minor constitu- 
tional importance To which Lord Selborne replied on June the 
6th — “ This IS not an argumentative letter but one to define my own 
position . . . You feel deeply * the apparent willingness of your 
friends to break your career * Dear George, you cannot possibly 
imagine that we ever had such a prospeft before us as a possible 
result of our afhon I said I was not going to be argumentative and 
I will keep my word. All, therefore, I say is that from your own 
point of view you may damn our mteUigence but not our affedhon ” 

No one felt die deepemng shadow of estrangement more acutely 
than St. John Brodrick And, quite apart from the question of the 
Durbar announcement which had brought the two mto such sharp 
colhsion, there was now grave disagreement on the question of the 
charges to be imposed upon India in connedhon with the army. 
With the mevitable rea£bon followmg on the conclusion of the 
South African war, it was becommg increasmgly difficult to find, 
under a voluntary system, the number of reserves required to feed 
the Indian and Colomal garrisons, and, as Secretary of State for 
War, St. John Brodnck had found it necessary to authorise an offer 
of additional pay Lord Cur2on had vehemendy protested agamSt 
any part of tins fresh burden being placed upon the revenues of 
India, and the matter had' been submitted to the arbitration of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England. The award of the latter had gone 
agamSt the Government of India, and had rendered the revenues of 
India hable to additional charges, amounting to upwards o££-j^o,ooOy 
a year. 

Lord Curzon^’s irritation at this imposition had not died down 
when he received mtimation of a farther proposal, put forward by 
the Defence Committee m London and approved by the Govern- 
ment, for providing India with reinforcements m case of an emer- 
gency Briefly, the proposal was for the retention m South Africa of 
a force of British troops on which India would be entitled to draw 
to the extent of 12,500 men. In return for these facilities she would 
be asked to contribute a moiety of the additional coSt entailed m 
keepmg the proposed force m South Africa, amounting to a sum of 
3(^400,000 a year. The chatices of Lord Curzon acceptmg the scheme 

‘Letter dated May i£t, 1903 
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■were undoubtedly prejudiced by its announcement in the House of 
Commons within twenty four hours of the Government of India 
being officially apprised of it, and before it was possible for them to 
express an opinion on iL But it ■was in any ease, speedily rejeSed 
on Its ments as a result of the ■view entertained by Lord Kitchener, 
that at a time of emergency the troops would in all probability be 
required m South Afnea itself and would not be available, in conse- 
quence for service m India. And a decision m this sense was 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State. Lord George Hamilton had 
■written flrongly in favour of the proje^ and the annoyance which 
he felt at the blunt refusal of the Gove rn ment of India to coimte- 
nance it was greatly mcrcascd by an unfortunate leakage in India — 
at vhich the Viceroy expressed equal concern — which resulted in 
the appearance in the newspapers, within a day or two of the 
despat^ of the Government of India s telegram, of a pretty com 
pletc exposure of their attitude towards the plan Lord George 
Hamilton thought that there muft have been some very gross 
carelessness on the part of someone, to have allowed a reporter to 
know the decision of the Indian Government on so conBdential a 
matter And this he added in a letter on the subjefi, ** on the top of 
your refusal has reduced my colleagues to a ftatc of great imtation. * 

In one way and another — and not leaft as a r«ult of his own 
announcement in the House of Commons — an impression was 
created that the Secretary of State for War ■was endeavouring to 
secure from India a contnbutioQ towards an objeQ — the retention 
of an adequate garrison in South Africa — which ought to have been 
met out of Imperial revenues and Imperial revenues alone, a Slate 
of affairs of which Lord George Hamilton thought it nght to inform 
the Viceroy Since however, your telegram has bcOT published 
he (St John Brodnek) has been subjcfl in a number of papers to a 
senes of gross attacks, and ju^t in proportion as he is abused, so ore 
you eulogised * * 

In such arcumftanccs it was incviuble that these unfortunate 
controversies should cafl a shadow over thar private rebrions 
St. John Brodnek complained that the trouble over the South 
African garrison scheme coming on top of the Despatch from the 
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Government of India on the subjeft of the increase m the army pay, 
had made him suffer “ very heavily at the hands of the Indian press,” 
and had made the difficulty of harmonious worlcing greater than 
ever He and others amongSt the Viceroy’s personal friends in the 
Cabinet felt that they had legitimate grounds for complaint “ You 
are pressing for a mo5t vigorous policy in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet Your army even m normal times has been pronounced 
inadequate by one committee after another . Honestly we thought, 
I especially, that, while teaching us the benefit of a vigorous pohey, 
you would endeavour to teach India the necessity of adequately 
supporting it Instead we surely have a right to say you have done 
the reverse , and we feel it hardly fair that the oppressed India whose 
champion you are and whom you defend from exaftions, knows 
notlung of the Strong measures which you call upon us to adopt ” ^ 
It was hardly a happy prelude to his appomtment to the India 
Office on Lord George Hamilton’s resignation six weeks later. 
And It is easy to understand that his acceptance of the Pnme Mims- 
tcr’s invitation was di£lated by a high sense of duty But apart 
from this, the widening gulf between his hfelong friend and the 
Government at home was causing him grave distress', and he 
entered upon his new duties with a firm determination to use his 
mfluence to the utmost to heal the breach which he so deplored 
On the eve of his appomtment, and before the Prime MimSler’s 
choice was known, he wrote to Lady Curzon — “ I have had two 
kind letters from George. I cannot write this mail ; but I know he 
has no secrets from you. And I am sure you wiU have reahsed how 
much I have mmded the pullmg difierent ways which has arisen 
twice this year between us — once when he wrote me the, as I 
thought, least ]uSt letter I ever had from him, and recently when at a 
moment when I least needed it, I have been dealt a very severe blow. 
I only want him to know that I regard both as the acadent of office 
and that I have no am he pensh except that I hope that circumstances 
will not be so unkind to us again ” ^ ' 

If m the end he had to admit the failure of his fondeSt hope, it was 
because circumstances proved to be too Strong for him 

'Letter from St John Brodnek, August 19th, 1903 
’Letter dated September 24th, 1903 
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A GREAT REFORMER 
APRIL — OCTOBER I903 

It has been necessary to untc at some length of Foreign AfEurs, 
and It will be necessary to return to the sub)efi shortly since such 
marten plavcd a predominant part during the closing years of 
I^rd Cutzon t Vjceroyalty But it would be a great to 

suppose that Lord Cunon allowed his preoccupation with these 
important quefeons to deter him from prosecuting with all his 
customary vigour the programme of adrnlnlSUatlvt reform which 
he had set before himself It is a mistake which might easily be made, 
for the questions of our relations with Afghanistan, Persia and Tibet 
attrafied a large share of public attention whereas little was heard 
by the outside public generally of the great changes which Lord 
Qirzon was labouring to bring about in the internal administration 
of the country, or of the long hours of patient and suStamed cn 
dcavour which he devoted to improving the lot of the toiling masses 
and to mcrcasing the material prospenty of the country as a whole. 

He has, indeed, not mfrequendy- — though moSt unjuStly — been 
depified as a Prancmg Proconsul indlHcrcnt to the sorrows end 
sufTcnngs of the iwSl population committed to his charge, dnven by 
a iwulting ambiuon mto reckless cntctpnics and consumed with a 
passion for personal aggrandisement. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. And it is right that the high ideals of service to- 
wards the teeming peoples of the Indian continent, which he ever 
kept in \dcw and the Strenuous endeavours which he made to give 
effefi to them, should be propcrl) understood. That the summer of 
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1905 was a troubled one for Lord Curzon personally, and that its 
sky was heavily overcait with clouds from beyond the Indian fron- 
tiers, has been made clear That he should in such circumstances 
have found it possible to do so much for the material advancement 
of the people is, m itself, a Striking refutation of the extravagant 
charges which have sometimes been brought agamSt him 

On his ai rival at the summer capital at the beginning of his fifth 
season in what he had once descubed as the “ Simla workshop,” he 
summed up the mam items in the programme of work which he had 
drawn up , and he reported the result to the Secretary of State — 

“ . . . there he before me the final Stages of many of the 

' biggest reforms which I have taken m hand, and the carrymg 
out of which would almost supply enough to fill a single 
AdmimStration I allude more particularly to the reforms 
consequent on the Reports of the various Commissions that 
we have appointed, upon (i) Education, (2) Irrigation, (3) 
Railways, and (4) Pohce In each of these cases profound Study 
and anxious consideration wih be required in order to Jay the 
foundations of a system that ought to satisfy the country for 
the next quarter of a century In each there will be a va 5 t 
amoimt of evidence to Study, Local Governments to consult, 
confliftmg views to be exarmned, and, if possible, reconciled, 
broad hnes of future pohcy laid down ” ^ 

The reforms recommended by these vanous Commissions were 
now taken m hand Legislation designed to faahtate the recon- 
Struftion of the Umversities was drafted during the summer The 
Bill was mtroduced on November the 4th, and, as has already been 
explamed, became law m March 1904 Advantage was also taken 
of tlie progress made with tlie reform of the educational system 
generally to make available to the pubhc, m an easily accessible form, 
a comprehensive review of the whole position, so that all might 
know upon what hnes the Government were proceeding, how far 
they had gone and what was the goal which they had in view Lord 
Curzon aimed at doing respeft of education what he had already 
done with such success in respeft: of Land Revenue Settlement and 

'Letter dated April 30th, 1903 
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AdmimJtiaaon by his fiunous Resolution of January 1901 He had 
long desired he told the Secretary of State, to frame a State Paper 
•which would ftand on record * as a summary of our position and 
policy at the dawn of the 20th century The summer of 1903 saw 
the accomplishment of this ambition, though for vanous reasons 
the document was not published until March of the following year 

During the same period Lord Giizon "was able to submit to the 
Secretary of State an exhauitive Despatch, detailing the policy for 
which be had made himself responsible, for the improvement of 
agriculture , and a little later he had the satisfaftlon of seeing a Bill 
for the creation of agncultural banks successfully piloted through 
the Legislature, No more fantaSic charge was ever brought against 
him than the accusation that his policy was ‘ pushmg the mass of 
the agricultural population lower and low er in the slough of misery 
and Starvation ” ' for it is not too mudi to say that it was Ix>rd 
Girzon who insisted on agriculture and the agricultural population 
bemg given the high place in the care of the Government which their 
extent and importance called for 

Very early 10 his term of office he had realised the extent of the 
evil of agricultural indebtedness which he had charaflensed as a 
canker eating mto the vitals of the national life ” , and he had 
determined to do all that lay withm his power to remedy it In the 
Punjab the land was passing with alarming rapidity away from the 
peasantry and into the hands of the moneylender He did not deny 
the necessity for a moncylending class as part of the existing organ! 
cation of agrarian life m India but he did emphatically deny any 
necessity for the Shylock •who insisted upon his pound of flesh and, 
in the absence of legislation to hinder him from domg so was in the 
habit of taking it in land. And the Bill which he introduced and 
eventually earned through m Oftober 1900 under the title of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Afr, was regarded by him as the firft serious 
ftep in a movement which was designed to free the cultivating 

•The icnaadofi m»tte bj *n tnonjmoa* pampUctecr In i tnoooffnph 

enritled “The r*1ufeof LordOttTon,"i*ubllihcd in ijoj The pwriphlet v«i fn roJlTr 
ifl •tuck npoo the Land Rerenue tjflm of Indb, on iKe lion made J^Ubr Irt Mr 
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classes — “ the bone and sinew of our Strength ” — from the mcubus 
which was slowly but surely wearmg^them down He refused to be 
moved by the lamentation of tliose who represented the mtereSts 
of the CapitahSt class “ Every age and every epoch has had its 
Cassandra ; and I do not complain of my Hon friend (The Hon. 
Sir Hamam Smgh) for donmng the famihar garb I venture, 
however, to thmk that if his superlatives had been fewer, his mvec- 
tive would have been more convincmg, and that his vaticinations 
wiU be found to have been a good deal exaggerated ” ^ 

Tlie question was one which it required some courage to tackle, 
as Lord George Hamilton was qmck to see “ The subjeft to be dealt 
with,” he wrote on August the 3rd, 1899, “is hke a porcupme ; 
and do what we hke, and from whatever pomt we endeavour to 
attack the evil to be overcome, we are sure to some extent to hurt 
ourselves.” Expert opinion had been by no means unanimous as 
to the expediency of the measure while its provisions were Still 
on the anvil in Simla and Whitehall , and there had been a tendency 
on the part of the India Council to press for a Bill which should be 
permissive rather than of general apphcation AgainSt this limita- 
tion Lord Cur2on had Strongly protested, smce the chief value of the 
proposal lay, m his opimon, m its general operation ; and it was due 
to his powerful advocacy and msiStence that the more comprehen- 
sive measure which he considered essential was agreed to and even- 
tually passed mto law. 

The operation of the A 61 was necessarily accompamed by some 
curtailment of credit , and the ob)e£f of the legislation which Lord 
Curzon now pressed forward was to restore the credit system 
“ while avoiding the evils wluch have sprung from the great expan- 
^ sion of credit caused by the conferment of the full right of transfer 
of land upon classes untramed to its exerase ” a He did not expeft 
immediate or Startling success for the syStem of agricultural co- 
operative credit which he sought to establish , but he attached the 
utmost importance to the mtrodu£hon of the panaple “ Let us 
contemplate m diStnfls, or towns, or Villages here and there, a few 
of these institutions (Agricultural Co-operative Credit Soaeties) 

I Speech on the passing of the Bdl, OQober 19 th, 1900 

*Speech on the passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill, March 23rd, 1904. 
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coming into csiftence and gradually ftnking thar roots mto the 
soil ^ch tree so rooted will oldmatdy cail its own shade and will be 
the parent of others * 

Fifteen years afterwards I had many opportunities of observing 
the fnut of the tree which Lord Cunon had thus planted As he 
andapated progress had not been rapid but it had nevertheless 
been Stiilung In Bengal alone, by the year 1918, 100 000 culdvators 
had obtain^ credit for something like 10 000 000 rupees at rates 
varying from ooe fifth to onc-twcntieth of the rate which they had 
been compelled to pay before, and had created reserve funds or in 
other words had effefied savings of over i 000 000 rupees More 
surpnsmg ftill w er e some of what may be described as the by- 
produfrs of the movemenL In one ease which came to my notice, 
the members of a Co-operative Soaety, composed of Muhammadan 
culdvators assembled in a mosque and spontaneously pledged 
themselves never agam to inslit on a villager giving a ceremonial 
fcaft, and never agam to accept an Invitadon to a feail provided by 
borrowed money No one who is acquainted with the tyranny of 
cuftom m this raped or of the drain which such custom imposes 
on the raoufca of the people will be Idccly to undcreflimatc the 
significance of this decision 

The improvement of agriculture -and of the lot of the cultivator 
was, Indc^ conftandy m Lord Curzon 8 min d. He created an 
Imperial Agricultural Department and appointed an Inspedor 
General he foimded the now famous Agncultural Institute at Pusa 
and endowed It with an opert Staff for agricultural education and 
laearch, and he urged the cftablishracnt of similar research Stations 
with experimental farms in every Indian province be instituted 
agricultural schoob and coUega and expanded and improved the 
pay of the Agncultural Service , he did much for the improvement 
of cotton cultivation and for the encouragement of cattle breedmg 
on better Imcs During his terra of office he was raponsiblc for 
remissions of land revenue to meet diSlras amounting in all to 
35 000 000 rupees or approximately 535,000 
The circumstances attending the creation of the Agncultural 
Institute at Pusa provide a Striking commentary upon the criticism 
Spereb on the pitting of the Co-opcntTc Credit SodnJo Dm, Mixeli i5rd 1904- 
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tliat his policy was “ puslung tlie mass of the agricultural population 
lower and lower in the slough of misery and Starvation.” A scheme 
for such an institute was forming in the Viceroy’s mmd, when he 
found himself the recipient of a remarkable gift of money, that 
provided the final Stimulus which was rcqmred to give substance to 
It An American traveller, Mi H Phipps, who had been touring m 
India during the winter of 1902-03, was so impressed by Lord 
Curzon’s soliatude for the welfare of the people, that he spon- 
taneously oficred him a sum of £zo^ooo — subsequently mcreased to 
£^0,000 , — to be spent on any objeft which die Viceroy considered 
would be for the permanent good of India. When I.ord Curzon put 
forward his scheme for an Institute where might be centrahsed the 
various brandies of saentific work which he desired to see devoted 
to the improvement of the Staple industry of the continent, Mr. 
Phipps telegraphed his hearty approval accompamed by a few words 
of explanation — “ I am much pleased with the excellent choice you 
have made In my judgment none could be better . . . May I add 
that your ability, devotion to duty and sohatude for the welfare of 
the natives, have influenced me in the Step I am taking ” ^ Armed 
with such dismtcreSted and unsoliated testimony to the value of his 
work for the agricultural population, Lord Curzon could afford to 
smile mdulgently at the demonstrations of a whole army of 
anonymous knights of the pen. 

Time was required to elaborate the plan and coUefl the expert 
Staff required, and it was not until the iSt of April, 1905, that Lord 
Curzon laid the foundation Stone of the Phipps Research Laboratory 
at Pusa He came at the end of an exhausting Calcutta season, worn 
with physical suffering, to play his part m a long and tiring day On 
arnval, after a sleepless mght m the tram, he appeared to those who 
welcomed him a tired man Before the day was over they reahsed 
what a tired man of Lord Curzon’s amazmg courage and sense of 
duty was capable of From the moment that the business of the day 
began Lord Curzon was seen at his beSt, receiving deputations, 
giving mterviews to visitors, performmg ceremomes and makmg 
speeches To the three set speeches which he was billed to dehver he 
added a fourth in reply to the toaSt of his health informally proposed 
^Telegram dafed February 19th, 1903 
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commg into coflcnce and gradually ftnkmg their roots into the 
soil Each tree i o rooted -will ultimately cail its own shade and will be 
the parent of others * 

Fifteen jrars afterwards I had many opportunities of observing 
the fruit of the tree which Lord Coraon had thus planted* As he 
anticipated progress had not been rapid, but it had nevertheless 
been Sinking In Bengal alone, by the year 1918 100 000 cultivators 
had obtain^ credit for somcdiing like 10 000,000 rupees at rates 
varying from one fifth to one twentieth of the rate which thev had 
been compelled to pay before, and had created reserve funds, or m 
other words had cffeAed savings of over i 000 000 rupees. More 
surprising SdU were some of what may be desenbed as the by- 
produfts of the movement In one ease which came to my notice, 
the tncmbcis of a Co-operative Soaety, composed of Muhammadan 
cultivators assembled in a mosque and spontaneously pledged 
themselves never again to msift on a villager giving a cer em onial 
feait, and never again to accept an invitation to a feaft provided by 
borrowed money No one who is acquamted with the tyranny of 
coflom in this respefi or of the drain which such cuSlom imposes 
on the resources of the people will be likely to underestimate the 
significance of this decision. 

The improvement of agriculture and of the lot of the cultivator 
was, mde^ constantly in Lord Curxon s mind. He created an 
Imperial Agricultural Department and appomted an Inspeflor 
General he founded the now famous Agricultural Institute at Pusa 
and endowed It with an apert Staff for agricultural education and 
research and he urged the establishment of similar research Stations 
with experimental Cmns in every Indian provmcc he inSbtuted 
tgncultural schools and colleges and expanded and improved the 
pay of the Agncultural Service he did much for the improvement 
of cotton cultivation and for the encouragement of cattle breedmg 
on better lines During his term of office he was responsible for 
remissions of land revenue to meet distress amounting In all to 
3J 000 000 rupees or approximately 3^2 533 000 

The circumstances attendmg the creation of the Agncultural 
Institute at Pviia provide a Sinking commentary upon the criticism 
OQ the fmjlng of tlic Co-openLTe Credit Sodcifc$ DDi. Mirth 1 jfd, 
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that his pohcy was “ pushing tlie mass of the agricultural population 
lower and lower in the slough of misery and Starvation ” A scheme 
for such an institute was formmg in the Viceroy’s mmd, when he 
found himself the recipient of a remarkable gift of money, that 
provided the final Stimulus winch was reqmred to give substance to 
it 7 \n American traveller, Mr H Phipps, who had been touring m 
India during the wmter of 1902-03, was so impressed by Lord 
Curzon’s sobatude for the welfare of the people, that he spon- 
taneously offered him a sum of ,{^20,000 — subsequently mcreased to 
5(^30,000, — to be spent on any objedl which the Viceroy considered 
would be for the permanent good of India. When I.ord Curzon put 
forward his scheme for an Institute where might be centrabsed the 
various branches of saentific work which he desired to see devoted 
to the improvement of the Staple industry of tlie contment, Mr. 
Phipps telegraphed his hearty approval accompamed by a few words 
of explanation — “ I am much pleased with the excellent choice you 
have made In my judgment none could be better. . . May I add 
that your abibty, devotion to duty and sobatude for the welfare of 
the natives, have influenced me in the Step I am taking ” ^ Armed 
,with such dismtereSted and unsobated testimony to the value of his 
work for the agricultural population. Lord Curzon could afford to 
smile mdulgently at the demonstrations of a whole army of 
anonymous knights of the pen. 

Time was required to elaborate the plan and colleft the expert 
Staff reqmred, and it was not until the iSt of April, 1905, that Lord 
Curzon laid the foundation Stone of the Phipps Research Laboratory 
at Pusa He came at the end of an exhauStmg Calcutta season, worn 
with physical suffering, to play his part m a long and tirmg day. On 
arrival, after a sleepless mght m the tram, he appeared to those who 
welcomed him a tired man Before the day was over they reabsed 
what a tired man of Lord Curzon’s amazmg courage and sense of 
duty was capable of From tlie moment that the busmess of the day 
began Lord Curzon was seen at his beSt, recaving deputations, 
givmg mterviews to visitors, performmg ceremomes and makmg 
speeches To the three set speeches which he was billed to debver he 
added a fourth in reply to the toa§t of his health informally proposed 

>Tdegram da^cd February 19th, 1903 
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at hindicon. And this fourth speech in which he enlarged with 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation upon the work of 
members of the vanoi« Sctviccs, leading hard and lonely hves in the 
remote diftnSs of the Indian Provinces was in the opinion of those 
who heard it, one of the brightest and mo^ encouraging to udilch 
his subordinates had ever listened. * 

When laying the foundation Stone of the new building Lord 
OiTzon observed that the number of respeOs In which sdence was 
capable of being applied to the agticolrural and economic develop- 
ment of a contment like India, was almost infinite. And he express^ 
the hope that, as time went on, each Local Government would 
follow the example being set that day, and would create Its own 
Institute for experiment and research. Here again Rite threw me in 
the way of seeing the fruit produced by the tree which Lord turzon 
planted The hope which be entertained saw fulfilment, and by the 
year 1920 results had already been obtained at the Government 
experimental farm at Dacca in Eastern Bengal, which are deSdned to 
have a far reaching effeS upon the agnculrund resources of the 
Presidency As a result of patient and sustained research pure- 
line ” cultures of the Staple crops of India have been produced, 
giving in every ease yields far in excess of the varieties hitherto 
grown. By the year 1918-19 an improved variety of jute was being 
grown on too 000 acres in Bengal, the additional yield of fibre on 
this area being eSdraated at over 20 000 000 lb and the additional 
value at 3 5 000 During the same year improved vanetJes of nee 
were grown on ajo 000 acres tilth result that the yield of rice 
was increased by over 60 000 000 Ib and the value of the crop by 
£-00 000 The true significance of these figures becomes apparent 
v lien it IS rem embered that round the head of the Bay of Ben^ lies 
one of the greatest nee producing tra& m the world extending over 
an area of more than -o 000 000 acres If Lord Curzon had done 
nothing else during his Viceroplty than create the organisation 
which makes possible such results as these, he would have deserved 
the gratitude of India. 

Mf P C Lyon. CS L who wii Cocnmlutoncf of the Patm Dlmloa « the time 
na» toU re c of the trc mco doui Irnpfcttloo which l.ofd Oirroo upon tb^ 

rment, who mere »cll await of the terrible fmln which, la dmimnaocea w« 
im *« o wd upon bhn. 
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Closely allied to agriculture was the question of irngation, the 
importance of which Lord Cuizon had been quick to recogmse It 
had, in fad, been given a place among the twelve sub) efts of his 
original programme, of, which he had made mention m his first 
Budget speech in 1 899 His firSt Step had been to mcrease the capital 
expenditure on such works from £^00^000 to 5(^625,000 a year. But 
he was not insensible to the practical aspect of the case When he 
reached India in 1899, his enquiries showed him that about mne- 
teen milhon acres were already under irrigation, the capital outlay 
involved bemg 5(^25,500,000. Expert opimon held that the total 
additional land which it might be possible to bang under irrigation 
was not hkely to exceed four million acres When, however, within 
a few months of his assumption of office, he had been called upon 
to cope with a senous famine, he had turned his attention to the 
possibihty of an enlarged programme of proteftive irrigation and 
water Storage works, and m the sprmg of 1901 had announced a 
comprehensive mveStigation of all possible iragation pro) efts in 
famine areas, as a preliminary to the appomtment of a Commission 
imder the chairmanship of Sir Cohn Scott-Moncaeff m the ensmng 
wmter. 

A year later what he desenbed as ** the moSt momentous of our 
recent Commissions ” was sitting. “ So vaSl is the field,” he told the 
pubhc, “ so complex the sub) eft, so enormously important may be 
the results, that a second cold weather wfil be reqmred before the 
Commission has completed its labours.” And now, with the Report 
of the Commission before him, as he sat at his desk in Simla durmg 
the summer of 1903, he came regretfully to the conclusion that 
some time longer mu§t elapse before it would be possible to pass 
orders on its recommendations “ We shall not be able to deal with 
the Report of the Iragation Commission, which is very complex and 
requires minute Study, until next year,” he wrote on Oftober the 2nd. 
When deasions were at laSt taken on its recommendations, they 
were found to mvolve the acceptance of a far reaching programme 
of conStruffaon, at an estimated capital coSt of 5(^30,000,000, spread 
over a peaod of twenty years. 

In a speech delivered at a meeting of the Legislative Council in 
March 1905 Lord Curzon declared that he had foxmd the Report to 
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the Commissioa infinitely more intereilmg than a novel,' for it 
dealt not with the hypoth^cal problems of human charafler but 
with the positive agenacs that afied the growth or dcclme of 
human life , and it bases conclusions dramatic in their sweq> upon 
premises of sacndfic precision*' With his methodical mind Lord 
CuGon probed deep Into the pradlcal possibilities of the future, 
and the result of the calculations which he caused to be made was 
sufikiently ftartling Of the total average rainfidl of India thirty- 
five per cent, and of the total surface flow as much as eighty-seven 
per cent was earned away by nvers to the sea. The programme of 
irrigation works which t^ Government were now adopting, large 
though it was, would utilise at the moft a hrtle more than two per 
cent of the va5t surface flow The remainder would contmue its 
aimless and unarrc5tcd descent to the ocean. Why so ? it might be 
asked. His reply to this question provides an admirable example 
of the luad exposition of which Lord Cumin was so great a maflcr 

* Rain docs not always fall in India in the greatest volume 
where It Is moJt needed. What Chenapungi could casfly spare, 
Rajputana cannot for all the wealth of Creraus obtain. Neither 
docs ram fiiU all through the year in India. Sometimes 
where water is moft plentiful there is no use for it because of 
the ftenlc, or foibidding or unsuitable nature of the soil. 
Sometimes it flows down in bimd superfluity through a country 
already intersefled with canals Sometimes it meanders in 
notous plenty through alluvial plains where fitorage is impos- 
sible. Sometimes agam the coil of ilorage is so tremendous as 
to be absolutely prohibitive. These arc some, though by no 
means all, of the reasons which place an unexpugnabic barrier 
to the realisation of academic dreams Fafts of this sort we 
may deprecate but cannot ignore , and the time will never 
come when wc can harness all that wealth of misspent and 
futile power and contxrt it to the use of man. What wc can 
do the Commission have told us vhat wc mean to do I hate 
endcat cured impcrfc^y to sketch out in these remarks 
Rc^l^flcd os Is the programme when measured agalnfl the 
prodigious resources of Nature, it is yet the maximum pro- 
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gramme open, to human agency and to fimte powers, and it is 
one that may well appeal either to the enthusiasm of the mdi- 
vidual or to the orgamsed abihty of tlie State We are about to 
embark on it with the consciousness that we are not merely 
converting the gifts of Providence to the service of man, 
but that we are labourmg to reduce human suffermg and, m 
times of calamity, fo rescue and sustain milhons of human 
hves.” I 

. t 

The programme, recommended by Sir C. Scott-hfoncnePs 
Commission and accepted by the Government, provided for the 
irngation of an additional area of six and a half millions of acres at 
an estimated capital coSl of forty-four crores of rupees or approxi- 
mately ^30,000,000. Throughout his Viceroyalty the afhial work 
of conStrufhon was pushed forward, under his orders, at a rapid 
rate Large additions were made to the protefhve works, the pro- 
jects of this character which were either m progress or were sanc- 
tioned durmg his term of office bemg estimated to affeCt 350,000 
acres of land, at a coSt of 230 lakhs of rupees ; while it was cal- 
culated that the produChve works m progress, or sanChoned, would 
add three and a half millions of acres to the total amount of irrigated 
land in India, at a capital coSt of twelve and three-quarter crores of 
rupees or £S,^oo^ooo. 

Another report for the consideration of which he found time — 
though not without difficulty — durmg the summer of 1903, was 
that on railways, drawn up by Mr, T Robertson, an expert for whose 
services Lord Curzon had asked. “ Soon after I get back to Simla,’* 
he wrote from camp m Kumaon, whither he had gone for a bnef 
hohday, “ I shall hope to get off our long delayed Despatch on 
Robertson’s report . I have it here with me m camp But it is a 
httle hard after rune hours m the saddle to sit down to wnte a letter 
like tins , much more so to revolutiomse the railway admmi§tration 
of an Empire ” ^ A day or two later he told Lady Curzon that he was 
remaining m camp, “ completmg my long Note about Robertson’s 
railway report and tlie future railway admim§tration of India.” 

^Speech at a meeting of Legislative Council, March 3igt, 1905. 

^Letter to Sir A Godley, September 28th, 1903 
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Lord Ciirzon had no -wish to minimise the truly remarkable re- 
sults Trhich had been achieved in the pail and, in the Despatch 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State, in which 
large changes in the sySlcm of adminiamion were urged, con- 
siderable glress was laid on what had already been accomplished. 
It was pointed out that whereas India had been provid^ with 
ay 000 miles of railways at a coit of £130 000 000 the capital account 
of the aa,ooo miles of railway in Great Britain had reached the huge 
total of £1 ri6 000 000 and tha^ while the Indian railway syitem 
was worked for forty nine and a quarter per cent, of its gross 
earnings and gave a return of approximately five per cent on its 
total capital, the English railways showed a workmg coSt of sixty 
two per cent, and gave a return of less than three and a half per cent, 
on the capital that these results had been obtained although the 
rate charged by the Indian railwa)rB for carrying the third-class 
passenger was but one quarter and the average rate for carrying 
commodidcs one third, of the charges made by the English nulwayi 
for the same services 

But, in spite of these results Ixird Coraon had clearly perceived, 
even before the advice of Mr Robertson had been invited, that the 
railway syftem had outgrown the machinery designed to deal with 
it, and th^ a radical change in the syftem of control was called for. 
And his condemnadon of the syftem, as diftinS from its personnel, 
was sufficiently scathing— Were Sir Norman Lockycr or anyone 
else who desires to apply sdcncc to business, to seek an ilJuftration 
of a form of railu-ay adminiftration calculated to impede enterprise 
at every turn, he could hardly find a better example that over 
which we jointly preside,' And be warned the Secretary of State 
that, if there was to be any reform of the syftem, if a Railway Board 
was to be conftjtuted, and if it was to enjoy any greater indcpcn 
dcnce or prerogadve than the cxifting Public Works Department, it 
could only be by a surrender of some of the powers and rcftralnts 
exercised by the Secretary of State in England > 

The recommendations made by the Government of Indio, in a 
Despatch dated January the 7th, 1904 met with some enddsm in 
London ‘ I am trymg to lay down a certain number of pomts 
'Lettu to tbe Scamr7 of Sute, Ofiober atvl, 
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which would enable our Despatch not to conflift with yours/’ the 
Secretary of State wrote on February the 26th, 1904 j\nd the final 
orders issued in August 1904 were drawn up at the India Office in 
hght of a Note penned by Lord Cur2on himself at the invitation 
of the Secretary of State, dunng the former’s period of leave m 
England. 

The outstanding reform effected was the creation in India of a 
Railway Board of eiqperts to manage the railways, the Board bemg 
outside of, though subordmate to, the Government of India m a 
new Department of Government formed to deal with commerce and 
industry, in accordance with proposals made by the Viceroy in Octo- 
ber 1903 And one of the last a£l:s of Lord Curzon’s Government 
was to accept, and obtam the san<ffion of the Secretary of State for, 
the first triennial programme of the new Board, mvolvmg an annual 
outlay of fifteen crores of rupees — ^two and a half crores more than 
had ever been provided before — half of which was to be expended 
annually on the improvement of existing hnes and half on the con- 
Stru£bon of new lines. It was estimated that under this programme 
an annual addition of 1,163 ttules would be made to the open railway 
mileage of the contment. 

The creation of a new Department under an additional Member 
'to deal with Commerce and InduStr)' was Strongly urged by Lord 
Curzon before he left Simla m the autumn of 1903. “ We cannot 
get on any longer without the change,” he told the Secretary of 
State on Oftober the 2nd. “ I have Stood out as long as possible 
with a Cabmet of only five members, not countmg the Commander- 
m-Chief ; but I cannot do it any longer. That we should admimSter 
the Indian Empire with an Executive of such microscopic propor- 
tions would everywhere be regarded as a )oke, were it not an unfor- 
tunate reality I have seen office work at home, and I assert that 
there is nothing there to be compared with the Steady Stram here — 
heavy not only because of its mtrinsic charafter, but because our 
men rarely get any hohday from one year’s end to another.” The 
reform could not be earned through without legislation in England , 
and, during the discussion of the Bill in Parliament, Lord Curzon 
rose from a bed of sickness to go down to the House of 
Commons durmg his brief hohday in England to argue the case 
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■with ft groop of members 'who ■were believed to be hoJtilc to its 
passage. 

The Simla season had, mdecd, been one daring ■which he had 
found It possible to put the finishing touches to many of the greatest 
reforms which he had taken in hand. And it was his remarkable 
achievements in the sphere of internal administration earned 
through m face of growing anxieties beyond the Indian frontiers 
that juflificd the claim which he made for his Government, at the 
dose of a review of their work on the eve of his departure in the 
spnng of 1904, for a short spell of reft in England. 

The Government of India in my time has been in^volved In 
many controversies and has had to bear the brunt of much 
sutack. Perhaps when the smoke of battle has blown aside it 
may be found that from this penod of ftress and labour has 
emerged an Indu better equipped to fecc the many problems 
which confront her ftronger and better guarded on bee fron- 
tiers with her agriculture, her induftnes her commerce, her 
edumtion, her imgatioo, her railways her armies and her 
police brought up to a higher ftatc of cflidency, with every 
seftion of her admimftrauvc machinery in better repair, with 
her credit rc-cftabluhcd, her currency reftored, the material 
prospenty ofher people enhanced and thdr loyal tyftrcngthcned. 
We shall not deserve the main credit because ■we have profited 
by the efforts of those who have preceded us But perhaps 
we may be allowed our share and may feel that ■we lave not 
toiled and sometimes endured in vain. < 

That this claim was endoned by ah at any rate, who attached 
greater importance to solid material progress than to the satis 
faflion of purely political aspirations, was evident from the chorus 
of appro\al uiih sthich — outside the Indian oumed papers of 
Bengal — the news of Lord Curvon s extension was received The 
announcement was made by the Viceroy himself in a brief speech at 
a meeting of the Lcgislam’c Couna) early in Auguft 1903, In the 
course of uhich he gate expression to the pndc ^ich he felt ' at 

Sp«Teb It • meeting cf the I^egUlitlrc COTindl, Mirdi ijrd, 1904. 
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being permitted for some time longer ... to assi^ in a task which I 
shall never cease to regard as tlie greatest and nobleft that anj^vhere 
devolves upon the British race.’’ 

In the spring of 1905, after the announcement of the remission of 
taxauon, there had been a vcr>- remarkable demon^ration in which 
the whole Native press had joined, praying for a continuance of 
Lord Curzon in Office. The Indian papers, Enghsh and native,” 
he told Sir Ian Malcolm, in April, “ arc all publislung articles piavmg 
for my extension. Knowing India as you do and the general spint 
of critiasm, you w ill realise that this is a rare experience ” But as tlie 
summer wore on, gratitude for fin.incial mcracs faded in Bengal in 
proportion as dislike of the provisions of the Universities A 61 : 
waxed Strong , and by July Lord Cur7on had a different Story to 
tell. “ The Bengali Native press, which has never been quite certain 
whether I am the greater friend or the wor^ enemy that India has 
ever had, has finally plumped for the latter alternative, and papers 
which a few months ago were clamouring for my extension are now 
shouting hoarsely for mj recall ” ‘ And lus forecast of the reception 
which his announcement of his extension would be hkely to meet 
uith, was as follows — “ The Bengali newspapers will no doubt be 
much annoyed ; but I think that you will find that the Native press 
generally will welcome the extension, while I doubt if there will be a 
dissentient voice among the Enghsh newspapers, although the 
satisfafbon of the Pioneer will probably be of a very chastened 
descnption ” » 

flis forecast proved accurate. “ You will have seen my extension 
announced before now,” he wrote in a letter to his brother on 
August tlie 1 2th. *‘lt has been very well received throughout India, 
which, considermg that moSt Viceroys leave after four or five years 
amid howls of disappointment and abuse and that I have done my 
duty despite of everybody, is really remarkable There has been 
scarcely a dissentient voice ... 1 don’t feel very elated about it 
myself. The Strain is so terrible and it grows greater instead of less ”3 
And in a letter to Sir A Godley he expressed his surpnse at the 
unammity of the press. “ Even the Native papers who abused me 

‘Letter to the Secretary of State, July 9th, 1903 , August 5th, 1903. 

3 Lettcr to the Hon F N Curzon 
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mo 5 t have bourd their heads -with tempered satisfafhoa’ * The 
one critical note m the English press was sounded in the quarter m 
which he looked for it. The Ptottetr taunted me with having done 
nothing to equal the anncjatlon of Burma by Lord Duffenn. Ju 5 t 
imagine what they would have said if I had 1 * * 

auL 


'Letter dtted Aojnfi the 9th, 1903 





CHAPTER XXni 

Tm: PERSIAN QUESTION 
NO\nE.\n 3 ER AND DECEMBER I903 

Something hns been said in diaptcr IV of the vigorous a£bon which 
Lord Curzon took, immediately after his arrival in India m 1899, to 
ward off the attacks of other Powers upon the predominant position 
of Great Bntain in the Persian Gulf His previous §tudy of the 
Persian que^on had convinced him of tlie supreme importance of 
maintaimng intad: the position of pohtical and commeraal supre- 
macy which we had been fortunate enough to acquire m those 
regions ; and his Slate of mmd, when he pondered on the apathetic 
attitude of the Home Government towards what he regarded as an 
essential mtereSt of the Empire, was one of chrome despair “ Eng- 
hsh pohey towards Persia throughout this century,” he exclaimed, 
as he cast his eye back m the sprmg of 1900, “ has been a page of 
history which makes one alternatively laugh with derision and groan 
with despair.” ^ 

The delay of mne months which had occurred before a reply 
had been received to the comprehensive Despatch on the whole 
subjeft to which he had devoted so much time and thought during 
the summer of 1899 convmced him that the Cabmet were StiU 
insensible to the importance and urgency of the matter And when, 
after constant remmders, a reply was at length received m July 
1900, he found in it httle to reassure him His perusal of its carefully 
balanced paragraphs left him m a Slate of irritating uncertainty 
whether Lord Salisbury was m earnest or was merely playmg for 
^Letter to Sir A. Godley, March 15 th, 1900 
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time. “Yoar Persian Despatch has reached us,** he told Lord 
George Hamilton, on July the ajth, ‘ and as you will have eipcficd. 
It wins no particular approbation from me.** Certain flatcments 
which Lord Saltsbury had authorised the British Mmiftcx in Tehran 
to raahe to the Persian Government, were good as far as they went 
They contained m respefl of declarations about ports cuiloms and 
railways the nucleus of the policy which Lord Curaon himself 
advocated. But were His MajeSty $ Government going to ftand by 
them ? ‘ Arc they platomc or arc they pta&cal ? Do they represent 
a pious opinion or a consiilcnt policy ^ Lord Cutaon was frankly 
scqiticaL A visit to England which the Shah was conteraplaung 
might be made the teft of the ilnccnty of the Govctnmcnt*i protes- 
tations and Lord Car 2 on wrote to Lord Salisbury urgmghimnotto 
let this golden opportunity slip through his fingers 1 wnrote^ to 
Lord Salisbury, urgmg him to speak frankly to the Shah when the 
latter goes to England , but 1 confess that I have little hope of my 
advice being followed. * 

In high pobacal circles in England a discussion was in progress 
as to the propnety of admltang the Shah to the Order of the Garter 
It wu a proposal for which Lord Cordon himself had little liking 
He thought it wrong m principle that the Order should be open to 
non-ChrUtians , and, even if a special class was to be created for a 
limited number of non-Chnftian knights to which the Shah was to 
be admitted, he thought It savoured too much of an undignified 
attempt — and one moreover of very doubtful efficacy — to purchase 
the allegiance of a decre p it if plSurcsque oncntal court. Noa teB 
ojcdUo Obsequiousness in such cases was not only unworthy of a 
great Power, but was little likely to attam its objci We earned no 
gratitude by our complacency on the contrary we acquired an 
unenviable reputation for mallcabQity He would much prefer that 
the Shah should be told pobtely but \xry firmly what was required 
of him. Wc have many ways of mal^g ourselves na^ty to the 
Persians he once reminded the Se cre t a ry of State. * There arc all 
sorts of outilanding claims which xre arc constantly and feebly 
writing ofL**» 

IxttrT to the Stcr eu rjofStite. Jaly tjth, 1900. 

Letter dtted Aoffna iDth, 190* 
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Irresolution consequent upon divided counsels in England re- 
sulted in tlie Garter being withheld during tlie Shah’s visit ; in the 
latter departing in a §tate of irritation ; and in an eleventh hour 
attempt to placate him by the despatcli of a Mission, under the 
leadership of Lord Downe, to confer upon him in Tehran the Deco- 
ration which had been withheld from him m London The outcome 
was as Lord Curzon had predifled. Scarcely had Lord Downe 
shaken the duSt of Tehran off his feet, when the Shah displayed his 
gratitude by ratifying a Commercial Convention with Russia, under 
which a tariff designed to further Russian and to injure British 
trade came into force, and by adopting an obStrudive attitude 
towards the Bntish Commissioners who had been appointed to 
arbitrate between the Persians and the Afghans in SiStan “In 
Persia,” wrote Lord George Hamilton, “ we have tried cajolery and 
rewards , the Shah accepts the Garter and then approves finally of 
the new Tariff without referring it to us for examination, and then, 
contrary to Treaty limitations, he gives permission to a Russian 
representative to accompany the Persian Mission ” to SiStan i The 
situation ehated from Lord Curzon a comment m the almost: 
Rabelaisian Style of humour mto which his eternal boyishness 
occasionally betrayed him. “ The Amir is behavmg hke a back over 
SiStan,” he told Lord Percy. “ But tlie Shah appears to be applying 
the very leg upon which the Garter has juSt been bound by the chival- 
rous Downe, to that part of our person for which no respedf is 
entertained by the subalterns of the Grenadier Guards ” 2 

So exasperated did he become at the mdeasion displayed by the 
Government at home, that there were times when he would even 
have welcomed a Russian move m Northern Persia in the hope that 
It would spur His Majesty’s Government to aftion in the south. “ I 
am not particularly faghtened of the disruption of Persia,” he wrote 
on August the loth, 1902. “ The degree of speed with which Russia 
will absorb the northern part depends far more upon her prepared- 
ness than upon our provocation ; and I have often thought that it 
would not be a bad price to pay for anything that would goad us 
into a pohcy in the south ” He was critical of the pohcy of blocks of 
interest, which was sometimes put forward as a solution of the 
>Lettcr dated January 6th, 1903. *Lcttcr dated htarch 5th, 1903. 
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difScnlty ‘*I have no liking foe the compartment s ys t em — a 
Bntash block to the Gulf then a Rnssi^ block Krtman or 
Ispahan to the Gulfi and then again a Batish block Dkful to the 
Shat-el Arab As I have said let us bar the -whole of the south or 
let us give up th^ game. A patchwork programme will go the way of 
all patchwork quilts * 

He had, in fafl:, never -wavered from the opimon which he had 
formed as a private mdividual many years before, and had put for- 
ward -with great erriphasis in the pages of his book on Persia. The 
first necessity in his -view was to exclude all potentially hostile m 
flucnccs from the Persian Gulf I should regard the concession of 
a port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia by any Power as a deliberate 
insult to Great Britain, as a -wanton rupture of the stains quo and as 
an intentional provocation to -war, and I should impeach the 
Bnrish hflmfter who was guilty of acquiescing in such a surrender 
as a traitor to his country » But this by itselfwas not enough. The 
t errit oaes which were washed by the waters of the Gulf and those 
which abutted cm the frontier of India, muit equally be kept £rce. 
from hostile Influences And with ttds ob)e& in view, he would 
frankly inform the Governments of Russia and Persia that any 
further encroachments by the former m the north -would be met by 
corresponding afhvity on the part of Great Bntain In the south. 
And by the south of Perm Lord Gitzon meant the whole of the 
country south of a line dra-wn roughly weft and eaft from Khanikin 
on the Turkish frontier through Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ispahan, 
YcH, Kerman and Nasratabad, to the Afghan &ontier in Siilan. 

He had been quick to grasp the immense ftratcgic -value of Sifton 
situated as it -was at a pomt on the glads of the Indian fort where 
Persia, Afghaniilan and Baluchiflan met, midway bctvxen the 
frontier of Russia and the Indian Ocean. And when -writing his 
book on Persia, he had doscly qoeftioned Sir F Goldsmid on the 
advantages of bringing it mto railway commumcation with India 
by means of a line from Quetta rrtf Nushkl across Baluchiftan. On 
reaching India he had pushed on the eftablishmcnt of a trade route 
along this line had sanfrioned the extension of the cxifting railway 

Lentt to Lord Peter Mmfa tth. i«ot 
•-Pmi*.-\oLn.tieeH6j ' 
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system from Quetta on the plateau to Nushki on the edge of the 
Baluchistan plam, and had appomted a consular representative m 
SiStan. ‘‘ If Russia announced a hne to SiStan/’ he told Lord Percy, 
“ I would myself at once threaten the Sliah with an occupation of 
SiStan ; and I would undertake to have my men there before Russia 
could get theirs ” 

Such being Lord Curzon’s views on the Persian question, it is 
not surpnsmg that he should have witnessed with a good deal of 
alarm, a growmg adhvity on the part of other Powers m prosecutmg 
their ambitions in this quarter of the globe With the outbreak of 
the Transvaal war there had been a noticeable mcrease of aftivity 
on the part of both France and Russia Thanks to the Viceroy’s 
watchfulness and prompt affaon, the attempt of the former Power 
to obtam a naval base on the coaSt of Oman had been frustrated, 
and the long drawn negotiations which have been described m 
chapter IV ended m the acqmsition by France of nothmg more than 
a coal shed alongside of that of Great Britain at Muscat. There 
were, however, other ways m which she took a dehght m adding to 
our embarrassments m these waters. The prafhce m which she had 
long mdulged of granting her flag — and consequently her protec- 
tion — to the sea-farmg subjefls of the Sultan of Oman, and so 
shieldmg those engaged m the arms traffic from search by British 
men-of-war, was now adopted on a huge scale, and was only 
finally brought to an end when it was submitted to the Hague 
tribunal and an award m favour of Great Britain given m 1904. 

Signs of Russian afhvity were even more pronounced. A Russian 
subjeft, Coimt Kapm§t, had obtamed a concession for a railway 
which was to have its termmus at Koweit , and Russian mtereSt m 
this scheme had only waned when the arrangement with the Sheikh 
of Koweit referred to m chapter IV had been eflefted by Lord 
Curzon 

But Russian mtereSt only died down in the neighbourhood of 
Koweit to reappear m regions nearer the Indian frontier An 
attempt had been made m 1900 to eStabhsh a Russian coahng Station 
at Bunder Abbas , and durmg the same year a railway survey had 
been carried through from Ispahan to no less than four different 
termim on the Gulf, Mohammerah, Bushire, Bunder Abbas and 
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Qiihbar These ft&vitics had been accompanied by an oJlcntations 
display of interest. The Russian public had been prepared for a 
forward policy by inspired articles in the Russian press and in 
1900 a Russian gunboat the Gtlyaki had made a tour of the Gulf and 
had penetrated up the Shat-el-Arab as far as Basrah. This display of 
force had been followed by othen, the cruiser Veryag having visited 
Muscat, Bushjrc,Lingah and Bunder Abbas in 1901 to be succeeded 
by the Askfild and later on by ^ another Russian cruiser the 
Bqjmrtft accompanied by the French warship, Jnfenutf as a demon 
ftration of the community of interest of the allies in Persian waters 
Simultaneously, the Russian consular citablishmcnts had been 
increased throughout the r^ons ad/olning the Gulf Commercial 
Missions had made extensive tours of the country and a S t eam 
Navigadon and Trading Company subsidised by the Russian 
Government had been founded And in addition to these marked 
afiividcs on the part of France and Russia, Turkish officials were 
taking an offiaoui intercit in territory belonging to the Sheikh of 
Kowelt from a desire to further the avowed intention of Germany 
to secure a madtime terminus for the Baghdad railway 
Againft all these attempted inroads upon Great Britain’s hiilonc 
posmon of ascendancy Lord Cuiron had pitted a dogged rcsiSance. 
Each fresh display of naval fora by Russia had been met by a 
demonstration of superior ftrength by Great Bntian Surveys of the 
roadsteads islands and inlets, that had not hitherto been accurately 
charted were undertaken. A flotiUa of gunboats for pe r m anent 
service in the Gulf wu put into commission her consular establish 
mcnti were increased and their personnel and escorts ftrengthened , 
tddiaonal telegraph cables were laid , improved fteamcr and po5lal 
fadlidcs were obtained in return for increased subsidies given by 
Lord Curzon 1 Government Russian loans to Persia were coun 
tered by similar advances arranged for by the Indian Government , 
and two Commcrdtl Missions one under Mr Maclean deputed by 
the Board of Trade in England 10 1903 and the second under Mr 
Glcadowc Newcomen deputed by the Government of India in 
1904 earned out exhaufUve enquiries as to the moft cflc£livc means 
of foftcnng Bndsh and Indian trade with Persia. 

And, white Lord Curzoo was countering each fresh move of his 
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opponents on the Persian chess board, he was assiduous in his 
' appeals to the Government at home to adopt a more vigorous 
policy in the Middle Ea§l. He bombarded not only the Secretary of 
State for India but the Foreign Miniver also with letters on the 
sub)e 61 : , and his Despatch of September 1899 having failed in its 
objeft, he returned to the charge in November 1901 with an exhaus- 
tive hlinute, which he forwarded to the Secretary of State under 
cover of a letter from the Government of India. His importumty 
was great , but m the end it met with its reward. Lord Lansdowne, 
who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Foreign Mimgter m November 
1900, showed a greater readiness than his predecessor to assume 
responsibility for a more adhve pohcy. Early m 1902, he mSlrufted 
the British Alimfter in Tehran to explain to the Persian Government 
that Great Bntain would not tolerate any encroachments by Russia 
in southern Persia, and that, if in face of this warmng tlie Shah’s 
Government deaded to encourage any extension of Russian 
poL deal influence in that region. His Ma)e^’s Government would 
feel obliged to reconsider their own pohcy, which had hitherto been 
direfled exclusively to the maintenance of the nadonal existence 
and territorial integrity of the country. This declaration he repeated 
to the Shah m person on the occasion of the latter’s visit to London 
durmg the summer of the same year 

Pubhaty was given to this deasion of the Government to take 
afhve Steps to protect Bndsh mtereSts in Persia by Lord Cranborne, 
now Marquess of Sahsbury, then Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who Slated m the House of Commons in 1902 that it would 
be impossible for the Government, whatever the cause, to abandon 
what they regarded as our rightful posidon either in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the southern provinces of Persia, or in those provinces 
which bordered on our Indian Empire And in May of the following 
year this sigmficant warning was repeated and emphasised by Lord 
Lansdowne himself, who took occasion to observe in the course of 
a discussion of the matter m the House of Lords, that His Majesty’s 
Government would regard the eStabbshment of a naval base or of a 
fortified port m the Persian Gulf as a very grave menace to British 
interests, which we should resist with ab the means at our disposal 
Lord Curzon was elated — “ You may judge how satisfied I was,” 
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be exclaimed in a letter to Lord George Hamilton on May the 14th, 
1905, ■when at length and for the firit time I read the ftatement of 
a British Foreign hCnlfter in Parliament, that Great Bntaln would in 
no arcumftances tolerate the creation of a naval base by any foreign 
Power in the Persian Gul£ This is what I contended for in language 
which has since become fiimous in my book eleven years ago , it 
is what I have argued and pleaded for in scores of letters to you 
during the laft four years and therefore if at the end of all these 

discussions I find that the view that I have so re p eatedly pressed 
has at length prevailed in the higheil quarters, I cannot help feeling 
some personal sense of congratuktioru 

Here, then, at hSi was a peifcfMy unambagnous fiatement of the 
views entertained by the Government of Great Britain on a question 
of foreign policy which, under cover of their previous silence, had 
been givmg nsc to serious apprehensions. The Russian Ambassador 
in London, unused to such dirc&icss of speech by Bntish ftatesmea 
on delicate subjeds, not unnaturally took an early opportunity of 
broaching the matter He did so, in on the day following Lord 
Lansdownc 8 gtatcfflcnt , and in conversation xdth him he repudiated 
the idea that Russia had any intention of eAablishing a naval base 
in the Persian Golf or was in the IcaSt likely to conitrud any railway 
in caJtcra Persia which could be regarded as a menace to tte Indian 
frontier Replying, however, to the suggestion which Lord Laos- 
downc felt encouraged by this assertion tentatively to put forward 
— that the British and Russian Governments might explore the 
possibility of arriving at some undcrJlamhng as to their rcspc&vc 
intcre^ in Persia — he expressed doubt if the time had come for any 
such general discussion, or for consideration of any Agreement 
under which the respe di ve spheres of influence of the two countties 
would be formally rccognls^ 

Lord Curzon, as we iuve seen, while admitting the advantages of 
such an Agreement with Russia, had never believed in ita pradica 
bility ‘ You hit the nail on the head/ he wrote, in a letter to Lord 
Scibornc on May the ai^i, 1903 “ when you say that Russia has no 
conceivable advantage m making a settlement with us The latter 
can only mean a surrender of a portion of her ambitions I have 
pointed this out for jrears , but an Agre em ent with Russia is one of 
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those sentimental hallucinations that it is impossible to remove 
from the Bntish mmd ” And thankful that the Government had at 
la§t committed themselves openly to definite adion, he caft about in 
his mind for some means of impressmg the -fad upon the min ing of 
all concerned. He soon found what he sought m a suggestion 
which he had put forward once before, that he should himseR make 
a tour of the Persian Gulf accompamed by a suitable naval escort. 

As far back as 1901 Lord Cur2on had spoken of this projed as one 
that had long been hovermg m his mmd. A visit from the Viceroy 
of India m a man-of-war with a Strong naval escort would create an 
impression of our interests and influence immeasurably greater, he 
pomted out, than any other plan that could be suggested. Neither 
the Russians nor the French could put anyone mto the field who 
could for a moment compare with his preStige ; “ and if His 
Majesty’s Government are resolved, as I beheve them m the laSt 
resort to be, to pursue a pohcy of resolution and Strength m the 
Persian Gulf, however far they may be prepared to yield on the mam- 
land of Persia, I cannot imagme anythmg which would more clearly 
demonstrate to the pubhc that mtention than the Step which I have 
indicated.”! The proposal, when firSt put forward, had created 
some alarm in the mmds of the Government at home. “ . . . look- 
ing to the condition of affairs abroad juSt now, both the Prime 
MmiSter and Lansdowne think a visit by you to that part of the 
world would be mopportune and nsky. . . We aU feel that until we 
can emerge from the South African imbrogho we muSt keep qmet. 
Your views as regards the Persian Gulf are well known, and if m 
the autumn you were to pay your proposed visit, imdoubtedly it 
would cause a great deal of exatement.” * 

The situation m 1903 differed matenally from that in 1901, and 
the objefhons which had been raised m that year no longer apphed 
The South African war was over, and the Government had openly 
declared the apphcation of a Munroe Do6trme to the Persian 
Gulf Lord Curxon was convmced that his proposed cruise would be 
“ the most public and unanswerable evidence of the smcenty of the 
Government m their declarations ” Moreover, as the Government 

‘Letter to the Secretary of State, May zznd, 1901 
‘Letter from the Secretary of State, June aiSl, 1901. 
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of India had )irft mode an advance of between £100^000 and £500,000 
to the Persian Government on the security of the southern Pcnian 
cuiloms they had acquired an additional intercit in these regions of 
a very special charair He added that he would feel deeply if 
he was thwarted m the cxecudon of this projed by any undue 
apprehensions at home. * 

For once the Cabinet and Lord Carzon were found to be in agree- 
ment on a question of foragn policy, and the Viceroy s visit was 
aandioned On November the i6th he embarked on the RJJd S 
HartSfij^ at Karachi, escorted, thanks to the appreciation of the 
Importance of the occasion displayed by Lord Sclbome — then 
Firil Lord of the Admiralty — by an imposing naval fora. “ Juit 
a line,” he wrote to the latter on tl^ eve of his embarkation, * as I 
ftart for the Gulf thanks to you m almost swashbuckling style. 
The presence of the ships gave to the prestige of the Viceroy the 
spectacular reinforcement which appealed so directly to the oriental 
rnlnd The small harbour ” he wrote when describing his visit 
to Muscat, with our big white ship and the Lanrtnft in the fore- 
ground, and behind them the datk hulls of no less than six Bntish 
mcn-of war, presented a spectacle such as the Muscaos can never 
before have witnessed » And when the tour was over he wrote 
with enthusiasm of the help which he had received from Rear 
Admiral G Atkinson Wilies, the officer in command of his naval 
escort. 1 found the admiral on alert, capable and agreeable man. 
— We spent a great deal of time together and investigated all the 
important points of naval and political ftrategy connected with the 
Gulf We found ourselves in agreement m every particular , 
and our joint recommendations will be forwarded to His Majesty's 
Govcmmcnt.”3 

The outstanding result of a cruise, laiUng exactly three weeks 
aas an tpprcaabic strengthening of the ties between Great Britain 
and the v^ous Chiefs of the Arabian littoral, and the complete 
restoration of the prestige of Great Bncain throughout the Persian 
Gulf As to this Lord Curzon entertained no doubt He spoke 
of the demeanour of the Sultan of Oman as resembling that of a 

•Lrtrtr to the Sctrttjry of Si»te Tone iTth, 1501 Noranbex iitl, lyoj 

JLctttr to Lord Sdhonie Dcconoef tiCt, 1903 
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loyal feudatory of the British Crown, rather tlian of an indepen- 
dent Sovereign, and he was satisfied that tlie impression made upon 
tlic nilcrs and peoples of the Gulf was one of the incontestable 
predominance of British interests throughout those regions, and of 
the resolute intention of the British and Indian Governments to 
maintain them. 

Thai the Viceroy’s triumphal procession through the waters of 
the Gulf was viewed with some jealousy by the Persian Govern- 
ment was evident from the attitude of Ala-ed-Dowleh, the chief 
representative of the Shah in southern Persia, whose insistence on a 
procedure dcrogator)" to the dignity of so highly placed a visitor led 
to Lord Curzon refusing to land at Bushire as he had originally 
intended doing. With the single exception of this episode no con- 
tretemps arose to mar the success of the proceedings. 

The tour W’.as, indeed, much more than a picturesque and isolated 
episode in the varied programme of inspection in which every 
Viceroy of India indulges. It was the crowning event of five 
years of strenuous and successful endeavour to maintain the posi- 
tion of Great Britain intaft against the assaults of other Powers. 
Not all the measures taken by Lord Curzon to meet the menace 
with w'hich he found himself confronted were yet completed , some 
overlapped his visit and others were yet to come But by the end 
of 1905, when the Viceroy sailed majestically into Persian waters, 
the crisis of the long-drawn struggle for the maintenance of that 
position of supremacy m the Gulf, which was vital to Great Britain’s 
pohtical and strategic needs, was over ; and with Lord Lansdowne’s 
clear cut definition of Bntish interests and his assertion of the 
Government’s determination at all costs to uphold them, the efforts 
of other Powers were gradually relaxed. 

Lord Curzon’s investigation of the waterways of the Arabian 
and Persian coasts — espeaally of those in the neighbourhood of 
Koweit — in company with Admiral Atkinson-WiUes, led to con- 
clusions and recommendations of great value for the future , and 
his discussion of many difficult and delicate questions concerning 
British policy in Persia with the Bntish Mimster, Sir Arthur Har- 
dinge, who had come down from Tehran to jom him, smoothed 
the way for more effectual co-operation between the Government 
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oflndia and tbe^rcprcseotative of the Foreign Oflke. But in other 
respects his tour of the Gulf set the seal npon victories already von, 
and the key-note of the numerous speeches which he dehvered was 
set in a passage in his Address ai the Durbar held for the Chic6 of 
the Arabian httoral at Shargah on November the a i st. 

‘ We were here before any other Power in modem times had 
shown Its fiicc in these waters We found ftnfe and we have 
created order It was our commerce as well as your secuaty 
that was threatened and called for prote<9ion. At every port 
along thm coa5t the subjefls of the JOng of England ftill reside 
and trade. The great Empire of India which it is our duty to 
defend hes almost at your gates We saved you from ertindioa 
at the hands of your neighbours We opened these seas to the 
ships of all naaons and enabled their fla^ to fly in peace. We 
have not seized or held your territory We have not destroyed 
your indqjendence, but have preserved jc. We are not now 
going to throw away this century of coilly and triumphant 
enterpnse we shall not wipe out the mo^ unselfish page in 
hHtory The peace of these waters muft ftill be maintained , 
your independence will contmue to be upheld and the 
influence of the Bntish G o v ern ment muit remain supreme.” 

These strenuous days of speech making inspe^Sion, invesdgatioti 
and discussion were not without their picturesque and humorous 
interludes The scene on the quarter deck of the Argmoxf, 
silhouetted againfl the fringe of palms which marked the coaft 
of Oman at Muscat, was a dramatic one. Furnished with gorgeous 
Indian trappings brought for the purpose — a gold and silver 
throne and gold-embroidered carpets and han^gs — ^with the 
norrics of the great guns of the ship proje&ng in the background, 
it provided an appropriate setting for the Durbars, arrang^ firit 
for the Sultan of Oman and then, at Shargah, for the Trudal 
Chiefs bearded Old Testament figures in Arab costume.” Lord 
Curzon s intercounc with the Sultan of Oman was not the Icail 
grailfjing of many sausfaflory episodes dunng the tour When 
he had selected Major afterwards Sir Percy Cot to carry out his 
pohqr in the Gulf he had gi\'cn him detailed verhaJ instructions as 
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to his procedure. “I have had Cox up at Simla,” he told the 
Secretary of State, “ and have coached him carefully for Muskat. 
My advice has been summed up in this precept ; make the Sultan 
understand that every consideration of policy, of prudence, of past 
experience, of future hopes compels him to be on our side — ^not 
necessarily agam§t anybody else, but to recogmse that his mterests 
are bound up in loyalty to Great Britain Major Cox had suc- 
ceeded beyond his' highe§t expectations. At Muskat British pres- 
tige once more reigned supreme , and the Viceroy viewed with 
greater impatience than ever the role assumed by France on the 
strength of a techmcal equality with ourselves, which she derived 
from an ancient and obsolete treaty — “ a solemn and exasperating 
farce,” — ^which had to be endured because the French possessed 
“ a tattered piece of paper which it amuses them to flourish in our 
faces in order to vex us ” ^ And he urged Lord Lansdowne to see 
that the question of Muskat was not forgotten m any arrangement 
which he contemplated with the Government of the French 
Republic 

At Bahrem his landing was less digmfied than he could have 
wished, for, the water bemg shallow, he was faced with the alter- 
native of bemg earned ashore, or of arnvmg on the back of a 
donkey without bndle or stirrup. But this was more than made up 
for by his entry mto Koweit. 

“ When I landed at Koweit the Sheikh gave me a great 
reception His forces, cavalry, camel-cavalry and foot, had 
been marshalled on the plam outside the town ; the solitary 
vehicle of Koweit was pulled out for the accommodation of the 
Sheikh and myself — later in the day it was kicked to pieces by 
the two Arab horses who drew it and who were not accustomed 
to such employment ; and surrounded by a shouting, gaUopmg 
crowd, firmg guns with ball cartndge mto the air or onto the 
ground, and careermg m every direfhon, we made our State 
entry mto the town ” 3 

^Letter dated September the 19th, 1899 

’Letter to the Secretary of State, November aiSt, 1903. 

, December i§l, 1903 
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The rituatJoQ at Kowdt had for long been an anomalous one It 
xras realised both in London and in Calcutta that it was important 
that no part of the tcratory under the jurisdiction of the Sheikh 
should pass imder the control of any other Power and under tlie 
secret Agrcen>cnt concluded by Lord Cuizon with Mubarak m 
February 1899 the latter had pledged himself neither to ahenate any 
part of his territory nor to receive the repr esentative of any 
foreign Power The geographical conditions were such, however 
as to give a special value to some part at Icait of Mubarak s terri 
tory since it contained the one suitable stretch of deep water 
which was so necessary to the terminus of any railway constructed 
south from Baghdad In the dirc&on of the Persian Gulf, And, 
with covetous eyes ca£t upon Ir In consequence, it became a question 
not so much of Mubarak s wilhngness os of his ability to exclude 
hostile influences from It Lord Cuizon had alwa}^! been anxious 
to regularise the position by acceding to Mubarak^s own ^equc^t to 
be ^en openly under the prote^on of Great Briitaia His 
Majesty's Government, while prepared to assiil the Shakh to repel 
any actual attack upon hJs possessions were not willing to face 
the difficulties with other Powers which they believed that the decla 
ration of a formal protectorate would oc<^on. And m the late 
summer of 1901, as a result of discussions at Constantinople In 
which Germany partiapatcd on the side of Turkey it was agreed 
that all concern^ should maintain the itahis qoo — whatever that 
comforting phrase, beloved by diplomats might be held to mean. 
This solution of the difficulty met with httle approval from Lord 
Curzon who was scornful of what he regarded as a timid evasion of 
the Tcahacs of the case, When you hear a Foreign Minister say 
anywhere that all he wants is to defend the j/a/us qta * he told Lord 
Percy, you may guess in nine cases out of ten that he has no 
policy at alL * 

In the meantime, while Lord Curzon was putting forward pro- 
posals for defimte action and the Cabinet were finding reasons for 
refusing to aS on them, the problem was solving itself under the 
inexorable march of events On more than one occasion British 
naval forces v.'crc obliged to come to the assistance of the Sheikh, 
Lcntr dattd Oftolxt the tU, 1902 
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and, by the time of the Viceroy’s visit, Mubarak, regarding hard 
fafts as of more importance than diplomatic quibbles, desenbed 
himself openly as an ally under the protection of Great Britain. 
He pointed out that he had rejected m turn the overtures of France 
and Russia and the threats and blandishments of Turkey , and, 
when he accepted from the Viceroy’s hands the handsome sword 
which the latter had brought with him as a present, he asked that 
he might be given a belt also, so that he might buckle it on at once 
to show that he had become “a mihtary officer of the British Govern- 
ment ” By doing so he undoubtedly exhibited a truer apprecia- 
tion of the fafls of the situation than was shown by the inmates of 
more than one European Chancellory. 

On December the 7th the Hardiuge re-entered Karachi harbour 
after a cruise which was without a precedent and, except for a 
visit paid by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst to Basra in the speaal 
circumstances of the war, in February 1915, has never since been 
repeated. It was fitting that, as a demonstration of the influence 
and power of Great Britain in the Ea§t, it should have 'been earned 
through by the man who had been primarily responsible for main- 
tainmg them. For it was to Lord Curzon’s foresight and msist- 
ence m face of httle enough encouragement from home, that the 
Empire emerged from the crucial years of her entanglements in 
South Afnca with her long artenal hnes of commumcation with 
Austraha and New Zealand, and India and the Far East, secured 
against the danger of a flank attack, and with her position of poh- 
tical ascendancy m Asia unimpaired. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE PARTITION OF HENOAL 
JAITOART 1904— OCTOBER 1905 

Bt January 1904 Lord Cuizon had been five yean in India. On the 
10th of that month Lady Curzon left Calcutta for England, travel- 
ling by sea pw Colombo But pending questions to which the 
Viceroy attached great importance had deaded him to postpone 
his own departure until the end of ApnL Such partings never 
lo€t their poignancy * I watched your carnage lights as fit as I 
could see them flitting be tween the Botanical trees,” she wrote 
after he had left her on board the boat a httlc way down the Hughll 
liver ‘ And then despair settled down on me with the evening 
mi5t and there was not^g to do but to put my wet face to bed” 
Lord Curzon retumed with a heavy heart to the great room in 
Government House in which he spent so many hours out of every 
twenty four ** Life has gone sDcotly grlndmgly on since you left,” 
he wrote on January the i ath. I felt very miserable dri^g back 
to Calcutta after we had left you. Now you ore slipping away 
down the Bay of Bengal furtb« and further every minute.” Time 
did little to assaugc the pangs of solitude. * And now my feeble 
gossip comes to a dosc,^ he wrote on February the i ith, ” for you 
arc at the end where arc life and intcreft and I where are only biller 
ness and fatigue.* 

Among the questions upon which X^ord Curzon was now cn 
gaged was one which was destined to give rise to serious trouble. 
In April 1901, when willing to Lord George Hamilton on the 
subject of Btrar which be cootcmplated placmg under the Adminis- 
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tration of the Central Provinces, he had mentioned his intention of 
looking into the question of provincial boundaries generally. 
“ Bengal,” he wrote, ** is unquestionably too large a charge for any 
single man.” By a curious comcidence the question of certain 
readjustments of Provmaal boundaries had for many months paSt 
been the subjeft of discussion — unknown to the Viceroy — a 
departmental file which reached his table a few days after hiis letter 
to Lord George Hamilton. That discussion of such a subjeft 
should have been m progress for so long a time without his being 
informed of it was an outrage on his sense of what was due to the 
Head of the Administration. “ I really feel disposed to ask,” he 
noted oh the file, Is there no such thing as a Head of the Govern- 
ment, and what are secretaries for but t'o keep him acquainted with 
the administration ?” He went on to say that he did not suppose 
for a moment that the omission to inform him of the discussions 
which had been in progress was a conscious one. But the whole 
thing provided an admirable illustration of what departmentalism 
was capable of. “ People sometimes ask what departmentalism is,” 
he continued. *‘To any such 1 give this case as an illustration. 
Departmentalism is not a moral delmquency. It is an intellectual 
hiatus — the complete absence of thought or apprehension of any- 
thing outside the purely departmental aspeds of the matter 
under discussion. For fourteen months it never occurred to a 
smgle human bemg in the Departments to mention the matter or to 
suggest that it should be mentioned. Round and round hke the 
diurnal revolution of the earth went the file, stately, solemn, sure 
and slow ; and now in due season it has completed its orbit and I 
am mvited to register the concluding stage ” ^ Lord Curzon was 
by no means prepared to register the cohcludmg stage, and he sent 
the file back whence it had come, with an mtimation that 
the approaching incorporation of Berar mto Bntish India , 
provided an occasion for a more general consideration of existing 
boundaries. 

His own view was that the existing boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
the Central Provmces and Madras were antiquated, illogical and 

'The note is given w extenso m Mr Lovat Fraser’s “ India under Cnrzon and 
After.” 
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prodncave of incffidcncy ” and be set to -work to plan necessary 
alterations * 1 should like to fix the Provincial boundaries for 
the next generation, he told Sir A. Godlcy 

The plan put forward m due course for reducing the unwieldy 
dimensions of Bengal, was interpreted by the intelligentsia of the 
Province as a subtle attack upon the gr owing sohdanty of Bengali 
nationalism, and at once produced an outcry The agitation which 
arose was not altogether dismterestecL The Calcutta bar the moit 
numerous and p o we rf ul in India, had visions of a separate High 
Court coming into existence to serve the populous distncts of the 
proposed new Province, to tbar own material and pohtical dis- 
advantage. The politicians who controlled the native newspapers 
of Calcutta were equally alive to the probable curtailment of thdr 
own activities and influence in the event of other newspapers 
springing to life In the capital of a new Administration. But It 
was sentiment that gave the movement the force which it ultimately 
acquired. 

With his usual industry Lord Coizon studied the cthiasms 
levelled againft the scheme but, if he hoped to find among them 
tempered and well considered arguments be rns disappointed 

So far, in the hundreds of article and letters that I have read 
upon the subject, at any rate of the partition of Eastern Bengal, I 
have not found one single hnc of argument there is nothing 
but rhetoric and declamation. Nevertheless he had no wish to 
afl predpltatcly The scheme itself is by no means cut and dried,* 
he wrote a httle later Opinions dlficr very widely about it 
Wc arc ourselves open to any reasonable argument, and I have 
very little doubt, before its final submission to you that it will 
have been subjected to substantial modifications,* 

He was unfortunate in findmg in Calcutta a unanimously hostile 
press His popularity with the non-offidal European population 
had undergone a temporary eclipse on account of a case known os 
the Bain case, vhlch had acquued on acute if ephemeral notoncty 
a short time before. Mr Bam, the manager of a tea plantation in 
Assam, had been con\ictcd of a mmor oflcncc — that of a simple 
hurt — against a tea garden cooUc and had been sentenced to six 
months simple impnsoomenL Since the coohe had died of the 
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injuries that he had received, the Government of Assam had 
brought the case to the notice of the Home Department of the 
Government of India ; and that Department, afting on the advice 
of tlie Law Officers of the Crown m Calcutta, had appealed to the 
High Court agamst the inadequacy of the verdifl and consequent 
sentence. The appeal had failed, and the Government had been 
roimdly denounced m the English owned press for attempting to 
tamper with justice in the interests of the native population. In- 
deed, people spoke of the raaal feeling which had been aroused as 
exceedmg anything that had been known since the Ilbert BiU, in 
the cliequered days of Lord Ripon. And so dominant a figure had 
the Viceroy become that, m the minds of mne people out of ten m 
India, the Viceroy was the Government “ You have perhaps 
ascertained,” he wrote about this time, “ that a sparrow can hardly 
twitter Its tail without the action bemg attributed to direfl orders 
issued by the present Viceroy.” And it was the Viceroy, con- 
sequently, whose partiapation m the matter, had, as a matter of 
fact, been confined to writing “ I agree ” at tlie foot of the pro- 
posals put up to him by the Home Department, who meurred the 
odium ansmg out of the case 

For very different reasons, therefore, public opmion both Indian 
and European was prejudiced agam§t this fresh illustration of the 
Viceroy’s reformmg zeal. 

It was not Lord Curzon’s way, however, to be deterred from 
prosecuting a reform which he believed to be salutary, by opposi- 
tion which he regarded as factious or lU-founded. And he deaded 
to visit the scene of the trouble itself, both to study on the spot the 
case for change and to reply to the critiasms of those who opposed 
It. “ I leave for Chittagong on February the 13 th,” he wrote m a 
letter to Lady Curzon, “ thence to Dacca and Mymensmgh and shall 
be back here on February the 28th. The row about the dismember- 
ment of Eastern Bengal continues in every accent of agony and 
denunciation. But so far no argument ” On arrival he found 
ample scope for his activity. “ I have had a very busy week smee 
I last wrote,” he observed m a letter to Lord George Hamilton, 
written from an Eastern Bengal disttift, “mcluding some half a 
dozen speeches. In two of them I explamed and defended the 
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proposed partition of Bengal and answ er ed the ignorant enddsms 
that have been levelled against it.** 

His invcstlgaticms satisfied him that the ease for change in the 
dire&on which he advocated was even stronger than he had 
imagined. ** I have little doubt from all that 1 have seen and heard 
in the regions affeded diat the projeft mnSt be expanded somewhat, 
so as to carve a new Province oat of Eastern Bengal to which 
Assam will be appended- The further he got from the capital 
the more attenoated did he find the administrative net In the 
whole of the huge distrid of Mymcnslngh, with a population of 
4,000 000 he found only one English Eiccnavc Officer More- 
over the Lieutenant Governor with his Hcad-<juartcrs at Calcutta 
and Darjeeling both fiu: removed from the populous eastern dis- 
triOs with thdr own peculiar problems, could not possibly be ei 
pccted to rule cffidcntly so vast an area. There were many even 
among the opponents of the scheme who were quite prepared to 
subscobe to this latter contention but their remedy was a dificrcot 
one, and one to which Lord Curzon was resolutely opposed- 
They would substitute for the Lieutenant G o v ein or of the Pro- 
vince a Governor with on Executive Council as in Madras and 
Bombay A Viceroy who had long since urged — though without 
success- — the redaction of Madras and Bombay to the status of the 
other Provmces was hardly ULely to smile on any such proposaL 

** Government by one man is infinitely better Govern 
ment by three men if it can be so managed. What we want in 
India is personal knowledge of localities and personal touch 
with the people. This can only be gained by the famniarity of 
the Head of the Adminl^ ration with the pbccs end people 
under his charge. With a tnumviratc as a ruling power this 
is quite impossible, and Bombay and Madras ore both, in my 
view illuftrations that the weak points arc in excess of the 
ments of the system. * 

Lord Curxon s speeches were models of closely reasoned orgu 
ment. He tore the many ignorant obJC^Uoas brought forward by 
the opponents of the schonc to tatters but his Addresses were coo- 
■Lttter to tbc Sccrctiry of Statr Jimutj itth, 1904. 
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dliatory in tone, and serious arguments against the details of the 
scheme received his careful consideration. It was m the course of 
lus tour that he reahsed that at lea^ one plausible ground of oppo- 
sition to the pro)e£t could be removed by enlarging its scope — by 
increasmg the amount of territory to be severed from Bengal, 
and thus creatmg a new Province, of suifiaent si2e and importance 
to form a Lieutenant Governorship with a Legislative Council of 
its own He perceived that opposition to the projeft, as origi- 
nally devised, of handing over one or two of the (hstncts of Bengal 
to swell the charge of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, was not 
without considerable force ; and, m reply to the Addresses which 
he received, he made it clear that he was not unwilhng to consider 
the larger scheme to which he made tentative allusions. He cer- 
tainly beheved that, as a result of his han dlin g of the matter, the 
opponents of the scheme were silenced and the case for change was 
won. “ So far as I can yet judge,” he wrote on February the 22nd, 
** my speeches seem simply to have dumbfoundered the opponents. 
The Native papers are knocked siUy and are left gaspmg, for I 
showed tliat all the wild thmgs that they said would ensue are pure 
fabncations. As for the Calcutta Enghsh newspapers, they also 
do not know what to do or say.”i And he beheved that the 
agitation would end m the Government case “ bemg estabhshed 
with no great difficulty and with general consent.”* This opti- 
mistic forecast was doomed to disappomtment. If it had been 
merely a question of admimstrative effiaency. Lord Curzon’s 
behef would have proved to be well founded. Judged by this teSt, 
his case was an overwhelmmg one ; and when twelve months later 
he forwarded his proposals m their final shape for the consideration 
of the Secretary of State, he was able to claim for them that they 
■ were supported by “ an almost unparalleled unanimity of opimon ” 
on the part of all the officers consulted, as agamst an opposition 
inspired by purely pohtical motives and direfted to a purely pohtical 
end. 

Yet his speeches in Eastern Bengal m 1904, for all the fehcity of 
their phrasmg and for all the cogency of their reasoning, struck no 
responsive chord m the audiences to which they were addressed, 
^Letter to Lady Curzon, February 22nd, 1904. 
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for the simple reason that those who provided the driving force 
behind the storm and tumnlt diat had been raised, cared not one 
jot for the logic of the case, bat were prepared to fight — illogically, 
perhaps but none the less passionately — for things which they 
pored far above adminis tr a tive convenience or the reasoned argu 
ments by which the case for diangc was backed Bengal, in fii^ 
was passing through one of those storms of mifcasonmg passion 
which were ever liable to sweep its emotional people off their feet. 
Thor nerves were thrumming like the strings of a giant harp to the 
magic touch of the very sentiment which Lord Oigon was inclined 
too lightly to brush aside. 

His attitude of almost contemptuous indifference toward the 
agitation whidi his proposals had aroused would, indeed, have 
been easier to understand had It not been for the fii& that in his 
fervent dtampionship of Indian mtercsts, when these w ere foimd 
to be in con^ft with the interests of Great Britain — the question 
of payment for the Indian delegation at the Coronation of the King 
in London Is but one of many similar examples — he had laid ever 
increasing stress upon the growth of public opinion In India and 
the folly of ignoring it. So strongly had he pressed this point 
In recent controversies that Sit A. Godicy had commented some 
what pomtcdly in a letter w ntte o early In the year, upon the defer- 
ence which the Viceroy expected the Goremment at home to pay 
to Indian agitation. He could not quite understand, he said, 
‘ why what is called public opinion in Lidia should have any more 
overwhelming weight cither with Your ExccUcncy^s Government 
or with the Secretory of State than It had ten or fifteen years ago ” 
Lord Curzon had quick to reply 

To you in England It seems so clear there is no 
difference between the end of Lord Oufferin s regime and the 
end of mine. To me m India it is transparent that there is all the 
difference in the world. What is the great difference at this end ? 
It IS that pubhc opinion has been growmg all the while, is 
articulate is daily becoming more powerful, cannot be Ignored. 
What is the ongm of mBtakes sometimes made at the other 
end ? It IS that men arc ftanding full with their eyes shut and 
do not sec the movement here,* 
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Let there be no mistake, public opinion in India was no figment 
of his imagmation, it was a reahty and 

“ to contend that it does not exigt, that it has not 
advanced m the la§t fifteen years, or that it may be treated with 
general mdifference is, in my view, to ignore the great change 
which IS passmg over this country, and which I believe history 
wiU recognise myself as havmg done much (whether wisely 
or unwisely) to accelerate , vi^ the hftmg of India from the 
level of a Dependency to the position which is bound one day 
to be hers, if it is not so already, namely, that of the greatest 
partner m the Empire ” ^ 

One may ha2ard the opinion that those who professed to give 
expression to pubhc opinion m India would fairly have rubbed 
their eyes had they chanced to fall upon sentiments so irreproach- 
able coming from such a source They would have doubted if 
they themselves could have put their case more cogently Yet, 
when there arose m Bengal an outcry such as had seldom before 
been heard, a tumult whose repercussions reverberated through 
the land long after Lord Curzon himself had left its shores — an 
arre§tmg symptom, surely, of that movement of which the Viceroy 
claimed to be aware, but to which he charged those m England with 
•being bhnd — ^he appeared strangely msensible to its immense sig- 
nificance. “ The united voice of the whole nation,” declared an 
Indian writer at a later date, “ rose and fell hke one crymg m the 
wilderness None 'heeded it The Viceroy persevered m his 
scheme of admimstrative division , and the Enghsh Parhament 
pronounced its benediction upon it The pohtical method of the 
Congress (i e constitutional agitation) had been tried and failed — 
and the people fell upon bitterness.”* How is such apparent 
inconsistency to be explamed ? 

The faift of the matter is that Lord Curzon reserved to himself 

^Letter to Sir A Godley, dated January 27th, 1904 

>Mr B C Chatterjee , see “ The Heart of Aryavarta,” p 88 The Statement quoted 
IS an exaggeration , the Moslem population of Eastern Bengal Stood to gam appreciably 
by the partition and the agitation was essentially Hmdu m ongiru But to its Strength 
and persistence the history of subsequent years bears witness. 
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the nght to deadc when public opinion was an expression of views 
based on sober reasoning and supported by obvious justice, and 
when It was a mere frothy ebullition of inational sentiment. In 
his chimplonship of Indian interests against what he regarded as 
the exa&ons of ie Secretary of State he pictured himself a modern 
Joshua leadmg the peoples committed to his charge along their 
divinely appointed way and protefling them againS exploitation by 
a tyrannous and selfish world. In a letter to the Secretary of State 
he declared that In every case of divergent Interest between India 
and Great Britain ^cdlIch he had been called upon to examine, it 
was his convidion that justice was on the side of India. That was 
the criterion '^riiich he applied to all his Judgments^ — the Justice 
of the case. In the matter In question he had satisfied hi ms ^ that 
the in ter e sts of the vast, inarticulate masses of the people were 
sufferiog and it was in Justice to them that a rearrangement of the 
administrative boundaries was demanded *' Effiacncy of ad minis 

tradon, he declared in a speech on the Budget a few weeks later, 
* 13 in my view, a synonym for the contentment of the go vented. 
It IS the one means of afiedlog the people In their homes and of 
adding only an atom periups but still an atom to the happiness of 
the masses.** Agalnft this requimment an agitation bas^ on sen 
timent could not for a moment be p er mitted to prevaiL In the same 
letter in which he had urged upon Sir A. G^cy the importance 
of recognising the existence of a public opinion in India be had 
guarded himself againft a possible supposition that he was arguing 
that it mu^t always be def erred to ** I do not, thcrctore, argue 
that public opinion here is to be kowtowed to No one has more 
consistently defied it in some matters than I ” And for the reasons 
given above he had no hesitation in dciymg It now 
Even so, it is probable that he under-estimated the magnitude 
of the change in the outlook of the Indian educated classes, which 
for some time pail had been taking place almoil unobserved , but 
which was to be brought dramatically to light, before many days 
had passed by the victories of an Hastern people — the Japanese — • 
o\ cr the ^Tiuntcd might of the military Colossus of the West. And 
he returned to Calcutta from his tour of the Eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts well satisfied with io results and with his mind made up with 
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regard to the mam lines on which a revised project should be 
shaped. 

It may be convement to anticipate a httle the course of events 
in connection with the scheme. His final suggestions were not 
submitted to the Secretary of State until after his return from leave 
in England, m February 1905 Under the shape which they had 
then assumed, an entirely new Provonce was to be formed by unitmg 
the distnfb of Eastern and Northern Bengal with Assam This 
new territory with its capital at Dacca was to comprise an area of 
106,500 square miles, with a population of thirty-one mifiions, of 
which eighteen millions would be Muhammadans and twelve 
miUions Hindus. It was to be made the charge of a Lieutenant 
Governor and to be endowed with its own Board of Revenue and 
Legislative Council. In judiaal matters it was to remain under the 
junsdiftion of the High Court of Calcutta. The scheme, with few 
alterations, received the sanfhon of the Secretary of State m June , 
the formation of the new Province was notified by Proclamation m 
September ; the necessary legislation was passed on the 29th day 
of die same month, and m October the new Provmce of Eastern 
» Bengal and Assam came formally into bemg. 



CHAPTER XXV 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
KAACH 1904 

When Lord Carzon rcmmed to CaJcutta at the end of February 
1904 the Legiaktrve Session was in foil swing It was the buslcit 
that he had known. It included the fiercclv contested Universities 
Bill, another equally contentious measure, the Oflkial Secrets Bill, 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill, and the Anacnt Monuments 
Prescrvatioa Bill You can hardly realise, he wrote at the end 
of an exhausting day, the lassitude induced by a prolonged sitting 
in this climate.” Ihe mental stmln was great, for it foil to the 
Viceroy to sum up every debate and, smcc it was to his ipeeches 
that the public invanably turned for an authontadve summarv of 
the proceahngs the task was no perfunctory one, but one which 
called for ex t rem e care both in argument and expression. 

Of all the legislation passed during Lord Coizon s Vlccroyalty, 
none gave him quite the same intimate personal sadsfefilon as the 
Anacnt Monuments Preservation Act. It placed the official seal 
upon five years of labour which the historian of some future dme 
will surely describe as his mo5t enduring wrork in India. Wndng 
from Agra in Januar) 1903 Lord Elcho had said — If you never 
did anything else you would have earned the undying gratitude of 
the world for what you have done for this place.* And Lord 
Cuiaon himself was justifiably proud of the results of his labours 
We arc doing splendid work In restoration and conservation now 
throughout India, ’ he told the Secretary of State, And I really 
think that almost the moft lastmg external efleft of my term of 
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office will be the condiaon in which I shall leave the priceless 
treasures of architecture and art which we possess in this country.” 
His work in tlus diredbion was inspired by his love of beauty, a 
pious reverence for aU that bore witness to the creative genius of 
perished peoples and tliat dehght in breathing the breath of life into 
the drj' bones of bygone days which has more than once been 
referred to m these pages. “ Much of anaent history,” he de- 
clared in an Address to members of the Asiatic Soaety of Bengal, 
even in an age of great discoveries, still remains mere guesswork. 
But tlie clues are lying everjwrhere at our hand, m buried aties, 
in undeciphered mscnptions, in casual coins, m crumbkng pillars 
and penalled slabs of ^one. They supply the data by which we 
may reconstrudl: the annals of the pa5t and recall to hfe the 
morahty, the hterature, the pohtics, the art of a perished age ” i 
With fine scorn he brushed aside the speaous argument that it 
was no duty of a Christian Government to preserve the monu- 
ments of a pagan art or the san£hiaries of an ahen faith Art 
and beauty and the reverence that was owmg to all that had evoked 
human gemus, or had mspired human faith, were mdependent of 
particular creeds, and, m so far as they touched rehgion, were 
embraced by the common rehgion of all mankmd There was no 
prmaple of artistic discrimination between the mausoleum of the 
despot and the sepulchre of the samt. That which was beautiful, 
that which was histone, that wluch tore the mask off the face of the 
past and helped mankmd to read its nddles — these and not the 
dogmas of a combative theology were the entena by which they 
should be gmded 

To the pioneers in the field of Indian archseological research 
Lord Curzon gave full credit, and espeaally to Sir A. Cunnmgham 
and James Fergusson, whose books sound one imendmg note of 
passionate protest agamst the barrack builder and the mihtary 
engmeer ” But the work was too great for mdividual exertion 
and much of it remamed desultory, fragmentary and mcom- 
plete And he made it clear at the very begi nn ing of his term of 
office that the task of explormg, preserving, and, where necessary, 
restormg the architectural heritage of India, was one which he 
^Specdi delivered on February 7th, 1900. 
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mihesitatiiigljr accepted as an obligation on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the land. The obligation was one, indeed, which had been 
admitted since Lord Gmnlng had consutoted the archicological 
survey of Northern India in i860 But It was an obbgadon which 
had ^therto been discharged intermittently and with hesitadon. 
** I hope to assert more dehnltcly during my time,” he told the 
members of the Asiatic Soacty of Bengal, in February 1900, the 
Imperial responsibility of Government in respect of Indian 
antiquities, to inaugurate or peisu^e a more hhcral attitude on the 
part of those with whom k rests to provide the means, and to be a 
fiuthful guardian of the pncclcss treasure house of art and learning 
that has, for a few years at any ram, been committed to my charge.'* 

Time proved how faithful be had remained to this nmbidon- 
When be reached India the total expenditure by the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments amounted to £ 1 000 a year By 1904 
this figure had mounted to 000 and before be finally left India 
it had touched an even higher level 

Ihc assiduity with which he visited and issued orders in respeS 
of the great remains with which the whole continent was studded 
has been referred to In the course of the accounts which have been 
given in these pages of his various tours As a pilgdm at the 
shrine of beauty I luve vialted them, ' he declared when commending 
the Anacnt Monuments Bill to the favourable consideration of 
the Legislative Council, but as a priest in the temple of duty have 
I charged myself with their reverent custody and their studious 
repair" 

He had paid the mo 5 t rece n t of his many visits to Agra on his 
way back to Calcutta from his tour of the Persian Gulf In December 
1903 and had written with Icgitunatc padc of the outcome of his 
labours there. He did not think that it was too much to claim for 
it that it was now the moft beautifully kept and preserved as well 
as the moil beautiful coUe&ion of anacnt buildings in the world. 
And, as his biographer I may, perhaps be permitted to add that, 
having myself seen the fiunous Moghul buildings both before the 
inauguration of Lord Curaon s work and after its completion, I 
have no hesitation m endorsing to the full the claim which he him 
self made for it. If you went back there you would hardly 
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recognise the place,” he told St. John Brodrick. “What were 
then dusty wastes are now green parks and gardens ; neglefted 
and half-tumbled down rums are as perfefl as on the day when they 
BiSt left the builder’s or mason’s hmd ; we have trained our arti- 
ficers to such a pitch that now at last they can faithfully reproduce 
the ongmal work in marble, sandstone -mBpietra dura ; and we have 
in faft earned through a work that will always redound to the 
credit of the British name.” ^ He regarded every penny of the sum 
approaching 5 0,000, which durmg his Viceroyalty had been spent 
upon repairs at Agra alone, as “an offermg of reverence to the 
pa§t and a gift of recovered beauty to the future,” and he did not 
beheve that there was a taxpayer in the country who would grudge 
one anna of the outlay. 

No detail of the work of restoration was too small to excite his 
personal intervention. “ I was talkmg laSt mght to a competent 
authonty who had ]u^ been visiting Agra,” he observed m a letter 
to Sir James La Touche, then Lieutenant Governor of the Umted 
Provmces. “ He told me that the custodians of the tomb at the 
Taj still wear very dmgy garments — ^he thought that they should 
wear the traditional garb of the Moghul days — and, what is worse, 
that they still carry those abommable lamps. Do you remember 
that once when we were there together I drew attention to these 
and orders weie given that a new design was to be prepared? 
Nothing has apparentiy been done.” * A httle later he deaded that 
he would himself seleft and present a hangmg lamp worthy of the 
buildmg, and on Apnl the 19th, 1905, he sought the assistance of 
Lord Cromer. 

“ I want to give a beautiful silver hangmg lamp of Saracenic 
design to be hung above the cenotaphs of Shah Jahan and his 
queen m the upper mausoleum of the Ta] — have been trymg 
for years to get the people here to give me a design, but have 
failed. I turn, therefore, to Cairo, where my recoUefhon is that 
some very beautiful lamps Still hang m the Arab mosques.” 

For SIX months he carried on a correspondence with Lord Cromer 
and other authorities m Egypt, and, failing to obtam what he wanted 

^Letter dated December 17th, 1903. ’Letter dated January 28th, 1905. 
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by this means he dedded to visit Cairo on his way home in order to 
see to the matter himself This he did at the end of the following 
November and there now hangs from the centre of the great dome 
of the bnUding the beautifbl lamp which he was at last successftil 
in securing How many of those who gaze curiously at the lamp 
to^y pause to recall t^ years of paoent search, the amount of 
pious thought and the load of personal labour which Lord Curaon 
devoted to its acquisition ? The story deserves to be recorded, if 
only as a tribute to the admiradon of a great Englishman for the 
historic greatness of Moghul India and to his sympathy with the 
Irving sentiments of the Muhammadan subjects of the British 
Croi^ 

The model which Lord Cuzzoo sought was hard to find. As a 
result of the enquiries which he made in Cairo his decision was 
finally caft in favour of a lamp which was known to have hung in 
the mosque of Sultan Beybars II The lamp itself had vanished 
and neither in the museums of Cairo Paras nor London could the 
famous oflgiflil be found. It had probably passed into some 
private coUedhon where it was Io5l to the generality of mankind. 
Fortunately its features down to the minutest detail were well 
known and having come to his decision Lord Curzon sought 
the advice of two expert counsellors, Hciz Bey, Director of the 
Arab Museum at Cairo and hir E. Richmond of the Egyptian 
Public Works Department, as to the be£l means of giving eff^ to 
it. It appeared t^t there were but two men in the whole of Egypt 
who were considered capable of carrying out a work of so much 
delicacy Choice fell upon Todros Eadir who at the end of two 
years labour, produced a lamp in bronze, inlaid throughout with 
silver and gold, such as had not been seen imcc the period of the 
onginal many ccntuncs before. It was typical of I.ord Curzon s 
minute attention to detail that during this time be should have 
caused the inscnption with which he desired to commemorate his 
gift — * Presented to the Tomb of Mumtaz Mahal by Lord Curzon 
Viceroy of India, t^o6 * — to be translated Into Persian, converted 
by a calUgraphist at Agra into one of the scripts cmplo)cd on the 
tombs of Shah Jahan and his queen, returned to Cairo for such 
revision os might be necessary to bring it into harmony v-ith the 
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style of the lamp and finally cut in a belt of pierced metal round its 
arcumfcrcnce. 

The scene on the occasion of its installation by Sir Jolm Hewett, 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces and a former col- 
league of Lord Curzon, was one wluch would have made a powerful 
appeal to Lord Curzon’s ingrained love of romance At sunset 
on Februar}’^ the i6th, 1908, cverung prayer was mtoned by the 
Imam in the mosque of the Taj in tlic presence of a vaft congrega- 
tion. Thereafter a gathering of two hundred of its leading mem- 
bers assembled in the tomb, the remainder to the number of 10,000 
halting in tlie grounds outside the central building The President 
of the Anjuman Islamia, Syed Ah Nabi, speaking to those present 
in Urdu, reminded them of the debt of gratitude which they owed 
to Lord Curzon for the restoration of their histone monuments — 

“ The Taj Mahal is for us the perfection of Moslem artistic 
endeavour and the embodiment of aU that was beSt in the fives 
and thoughts of the Moghuls. It is with feefings of mtense 
gratification, therefore, that we have watched this cherished 
mausoleum rescued from negleCl and decay, that we have 
seen the tomb, the mosque and the many other Structures 
grouped around it all tenderly and reverently repaired, the 
gardens assuming once more their anaent charm, and the 
arcaded courts and approaches restored to their former majesty.” 

Of the lamp itself he said — 

** As it hangs here above the graves of Mumtaz Mahal and 
Shah Jahan, it revives in spirit, if not m precise detail, a cere- 
mony performed in the old days, of fightmg up the tomb once a 
year at the anmversary festival held in the Emperor’s hono.ur. 
The gift, therefore, could not appeal more Strongly to our 
sentiment and imagination, for this pious usage of honourmg 
the Imperial dead had disappeared perforce with the passmg 
of the Moghul power and the spoliation of the buildmg at the 
hands of mvaders.” 

When responding to the Syed’s mvitation to him to unveil the 
lamp. Sir John Hewett read an extraCl from the letter in 
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•which Lord Cumra had requested him to arrange for h* 
installation. 

" — in asking you to sec to its final installation, I ■would beg 
that It may be carefully guarded by the custodians of the 
shrine and may hang dicre os my kSl tribute of respe^ to the 
glones of Agra whidh float like a vision of eternal beauty in 
my memory and to the gra've and potent religion whidi is 
professed by so many mflliooB of our fellow subjects in India.” 

Some tune before be had made a gift of a somewhat similar 
diarafier to the famous Golden Temple at Amritaar Noticing 
when visiting the ihnne in 1900 a clock of poor design hanging on 
the wall of the building he had at once ofler^ to replace it •with one 
more in keeping with its surroundings Two years later a clock io 
a case of chiselled and gilded brass, e xe c u ted, according to a design 
supplied by Lord Curzon himself by one of the foremoSt firms in 
England was presented on his behalf to the authorities of the temple. 

Agra was ^e scene of one of the fiid and certainly the bdt 
known of the great works of consermlon and restoration to which 
Lord Curzon can lay claim. Its gleaming buildings of white marble 
and red sandstone possessed an extraordinary fasemarion for him, 
and be returned again and again to gaze •with an ever increasing 
wonder upon their pillared halls and clustering domes “The 
central dome of the Taj is rising like some ■vail exhalation into the 
air * he •wrote in a letter to Lady Curzon in the spring of 190J, 

* and on the other tide the red ramparts of the Fort stand like a 
enmson barricade againit the sky If I had never done anjrthing 
else in India, I have •wntten my namr here, and the letters arc a 
living joy ” But he did not allow his love of Agra to divert his 
re v er e n t care from other sites of almoit equal intcrcit, and before he 
left India he was able to say that at all the great centres of archl 
tefture in the Indo-Saraceme style, he had, wherever it was possible, 

* recovered and renovated thi: dwellings in life and the resting 
place* in death of those inaitcr builder* the Mussulman Emperors 
and Kings Things did not alu'ayi go smoothly, and sometimes 
his plans mlscamcd, owing to the incompetence or the Indiflcrcncc 
of a subordinate. Hicrc were still some important thmgs to be 
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done even in the case of the beSt known of the Moghul buildings, 
he told Lady Curzon in April 1905. “ You remember Humayun’s 
tomb ^ I had tiic garden restored, the water channels dug out and 
refilled and the whole place restored to its pristine beauty. 1 went 
to England laSt summer and, the eye of the master being away, the 
\^hole place has been allowed to revert. The garden has been let 
to a nati\c and is now planted with turnips and the work of four 
years is thrown away 1 I shall drive out there, and woe betide the 
Deputy Commissioner whose apathy has been responsible.” 

He had always been greatly attrafted by Moslem architecture 
from the day when the domes and minarets of the Arab builders had 
firft bur 5 l upon his gaze in Egypt. But he was not mdifferent to 
the merits of other Eastern types, and lus patronage was given with 
superb impartiality to the secular and religious handiwork of every 
race and ever)' creed. At Bodh-Gaya he found the famous 
Buddhist shrine built by Buddhists in commemorauon of one of 
the most sacred inadents m the hfc of their Master, and treated as 
the object of Buddhist pilgrimage from all parts of the Eastern 
world with but few interruptions for a period of 2,000 years, now 
in the hands of a Hindu mahant That certain rights of possession 
and control had been granted to a Hindu by a Moghul Sovereign 
two centuries before was not disputed. That such rights of pos- 
session had, only in comparatively recent times, been so exercised 
as to ^convert a Buddhist shrine into a Hindu place of worship, 
was equally admitted, and Lord Curzon set to work to endeavour to 
effcdl an agreement under which the central shnne at least should be 
restored to the worship of those to whom in equity, if not in actual 
law. It undoubtedly belonged On January' the lOth, 1903, he 
drew up a long Memorandum m which he traced the lustory of 
the question, narrated all that passed between lumself and the 
mahant on the occasion of his visit to the spot, and sketched the 
lines on which he hoped that a satisfactory settlement nught be 
arranged. And from this time onwards until his own departure 
from India in the autumn of 1905, he persisted in his attempts to 
brmg the matter to a satisfactory issue That he failed in his mam 
objeft was due to arcumstances which he was powerless to control 
His efforts were not, however, altogether fruitless. When visiting 
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the mabant*: residence he had at once dete<acd, serving as 

supports to an arcade in the interior of the buUdmg 32 Asoka 
pillars -which were missing from the histone railmg round the 
temple. Protracted negotiations resulted in the eventual rcstota 
non of these pillars to their proper site and setting 

In cases in which Lord Cutaon -wielded authority over the casual 
occupants of religious and histone buildings he exercised it to the 
full. But It is doubtful if anyone of a less forceful personality — 
c^cn though he we r e Viceroy of India — would have succeeded in 
dislodging from such buildings all over India the vanous intruders 
who hod long since converted them to their use. ‘ At Ahme 
dabad he told the members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal “ I 
found the mosque of Sidi Savid, the pierced stone lattice work of 
whose derm lune windows is one of the gloncs of India, used as a 
Ubsildar s kMteUny and disfigured with plaster partitions and the 
omnivcrous whitewash. I hope, he added modestly to efie^ 
the reconversion of this building From one end of India to the 
6ther, soldiers aviUans and ministers of the church wherever they 
bad obtained a footmg in anv building of antiquarian lotcrcft, were 
ruthlessly expelled — a TraSk Superintendent of the North Western 
Railway from the lovely tiled Dai Anga Mosque at Lahore Chns- 
tian congregations &om the Cboti Kb-wabgab and from the fort in 
the some aty and from the Palace of King Mindon at Mandalay , 
a club and a post-office from the same building a Pohee Instruc 
tor from a mosque in the famous fort at Vellore in Southern India , 
t dak bungalow and a post-office from mosques at Bijapur a dis 
pensary from a similar building at Lucknow and 1 resident official 
from the marble pavilions on the Ana Sagar Lake at Ajmer 

Lord Curron ■rv’as equally soUatous for the art industries and 
handicrafts of India. During 1902 be had sent Mr afterwards 
Sir G Watt and Mr Percy Brown, who subsequently became 
Prmapal of the School of Art at Calcutta, scounng the country, 
selecting and coUefling spearaens of such work as was still to be 
found rcprcscntatiic of the ideas the traditions the instln£ls and 
the beliefs of the Indian peoples in order that at Delhi -a, here would 
be assembled for the great Durbar the greateft possible number of 
people, he might provide an objefi lesson for ^osc who believed 
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tliat among India’s workmen the old artistic sense was dead. 
“ What I desired,” he declared, when opemng the colleftion, “ was 
an exhibition of all tliat is rare, characteristic, or beautiful in Indian 
art, our gold and silver ware, out metal work and enamels and 
jewellery, in carving our wood and ivory and stone, our beSt pottery 
and tiles, our carpets of old oriental patterns, our muslins and sdks 
and embroideries, and the incomparable Indian brocades ” 

He was certainly successful in arousing a healthy interest m the 
still vital capacities of Indian art During the bnef period of the 
exhibition, 48,000 people paid foi admission , the cash sales 
amounted to over three lakhs of rupees, and the total receipts to 
more than four laklis A large number of beautiful objefts found 
tlieir way from the exhibition into museums and private collec- 
tions throughout the country, there to serve as silent but eloquent 
witnesses to die still unexliausted slaU of the craftsman and artisan. 
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THE SDUMEa OF I904 
APRIL — DECEMBER I904 

On April the 30th 1904 Lord Car2on sailed for England, leaving 
Lord AtnpthjIJ in charge as Viceroy pending his own return. 
Shortly before leaving he had been offered, and had accepted, the 
Lord Wardcnship of the Qnque Ports — a distin£bon which wore 
an iddirional glamour in his eyes io that Jt had been conferred upon 
Lord Dalhousie In very similar drcumstanccs half a century before, 
and had last been held hj his old Chief, I^rd Salisbury The romance 
of It appealed as ftrongly to Lady Curron. “ 1 spent such a happy 
afternoon In the darling old castle, she wrote on the day on which 
she inspefted it before Lord Curzon s return “ I siffipiy lottJ it I 
never dreamed it was so p r e tty and fascinating How George and 
I will adore it. * She furnished Lord Curron with a long dcscrip- 
Don of her first visit of exploration. She told him how she gazed 
at Wcilmgton s wash basin and his boots, the former very small 
and the bttcr very big how she hid from the garrulous care- 
taker In the comer where Pitt lald farewell to Nelson * and then 
crept out on to the ramparts and dragged a chair marked ‘ heir 
loom ** out, to sit in as she ‘ watched the channel fleet do foolish 
manoeuvres in the deep blue sea, * and later rested in the garden and 
watched the young thrushes hobble about and chirp ' 1 was so 
happy about that dear old house, and wc shall be happy there — and 
Oh 1 what peace * 

But there were difficulties. The sanitary engineer called in to 
'Lrttct to tbc iloo. F K. Coizoo, AptQ xytb 1904 
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make an inspection, gave an adverse report, and a second opinion 
given by an ofiiccr of the Royal Engineers was even more emphatic 
— no one could safely take up his residence there until there had 
been a drastic overhauling of the drains. Her plan of condu£hng 
Lord Curzon straight from Dover to Walmer Castle consequently 
fell through. But she was successful in finding a house near by, 
wluch she was able to take until such time as the castle had been got 
ready for occupation. 

The period of peace and recuperation to which Lady Curzon 
looked forward, and of whicli Lord Curzon himself was m such 
urgent need, was not to be. There were funfhons to be attended — 
the Presentation of the Freedom of the City of London and a lun- 
cheon at the Mansion House ; the conferrmg of an Honorary 
Degree at Oxford, and the Presentation of the Freedom of the 
Borough of Derby — all of which entailed important speeches. 
The gatliering of those who were to receive Honorary Degrees at 
Oxford on June the 23rd was a distmguished one, including M. 
Paul Cambon the French Ambassador, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Speaker of the Plouse of Commons, George Wyndham 
and H. Asquith. Lord Curzon received an ovation and it was re- 
marked in T/ji Times of the following day, that of die receptions 
“ the beJt of all was that accorded to Lord Curzon, suffiaendy 
recovered to be present, though he had to use a stick m walking.” 

At the Guildhall and elsewhere Lord Curzon spoke of Great 
Britain’s task m Asia with a power and eloquence which created 
a profound impression “ I shall never forget the effeft of your 
speech at the Guildhall,” wrote Mrs Craigie, “ and the astomsh- 
ment it provoked among the cynical.” And The Times asserted 
that It would take rank among the mo§t memorable of the utter- 
ances in that histone chamber. “ When he speaks of India there 
IS a glamour about his words which is the reflefhon not of gorgeous 
day dreams like those of Lord Beaconsfield, but of the sane ideahsm 
which IS the mainsprmg of lus untirmg energy ” ^ 

But the fundlions and the speeches were the leait part of the 
strain imposed upon him , for the summer and autumn of 1904 were 
to be marked by events of profound and e^’ll import. Before many 
^Tbe Times of July ziSt, 1904 
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■weeks bad passed Lady Curzon was strack down with gucvous 
illness And to tl^e burden of his owd physical suffering and of 
worry, arising out of the grave issues affcfiing his Indian policy 
which cro wded one upon another, was added a torment of anxiety 
caused by the alannmg State of her health. Everything seemed to 
be conspiring to deprive them of the peace and quiet which they so 
much needed and before they had been many days in the darling 
old castic,’ Lord CutxoQ was wnting of it m a very different ftrain. 
* hlary has been very ill, he told Sir Schomberg htacDonnell, 

‘ and we have had a poonsh time in thi< ancestral doghok ” 
Later he wrote in sore distress — **I cannot describe to you the 
agonising suspense through which I am passing hour after hour 
on the bunk of death. ** Rightly or wrongly he attributed 
Lady Curxon s illness to the insanitary ftatc of the building The 
doflors sav that all the floors ought to be npped up and the old 
panelling taken down,” he wrote on October the 18th. I 

assure vou that it is uninhabitable. I am clearing all my own 
things out now and having the place disinfe^led All the castle 
things will then be put back and in a week s timg the place will be 
as 1 received it And he added that if rcqiurcd to do so he would 
be glad to explain to the authonocs what it was that the castk 
wanted — But it will be for another not for me. Lady Curzon 
had made him promise to give up the poJt and he had required 
httic persuasion, for his own feelings were such that he declared 
that nothing would induce him to sleep another night in the build 
ing •tthen once he had succeeded in escaping from it. Before be 
left for India he had tendered his resignation. 

From a poJ/Qcal point of new Lord Curzoa *8 visit was a bitter 
disappointment. Much had been hoped from it in the way of 
clearing up diffe ren c es between him and the authondcs at White- 
hall. Relations b e tw een the Viceroy and the India Council had 
become more rather than less stnuned as time went on, and during 
the pail -uuntcr Sir A Godlcy had wntten in a gloomy vem of the 
feeling at his end of the line. What I think moil desirabk at this 
moment is that you should do ■whatever you can to remove the 

•Litter to Sir Im MtJcoIm, September ijth, 1904 
Letter to Sir S SticDoottU. 
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impression which certainly cxi^s, that you are inclined when there 
is a difference of opinion to carry your protest beyond the recog- 
msed official hmits, to bring pressure to bear to force the hand of the 
Government at home. You will say at once that the impression 
is most incorrcft and unfair Still I venture to urge you to remem- 
ber that It CMsts.” Of tlic newly appointed Secretary of State he 
had added that liis relations with everyone in the office were moSt 
cordial ; but tliat this muSt not be taken to imply that he was likely 
to accept without demur everything that was put up to him by his 
Department. Nor was he at all likely to take his cue from India. 
“ It is a bold dung to attempt a diagnosis of this kind in writing 
to one who knows lum so well, but I am quite sure that you would 
be wrong if you were to count on his being either ductile or 
malleable.” ^ 

St John Brodrick himself had been convmced that, with regard 
to many of the matters out^anding between them, the distance of 
many thousand miles by which they were separated counted for 
much. “ I feel sure that a great number of these questions could 
be settled orally vuthout the slightest difficulty.”^ Lord Curzon 
had agreed. “ I am greatly looking forward to seeing you all 
before long ; and to discussing the many subjefls of pubhc interest,” 
he told the Pnme hlimster. “ You will not find the enfant terrible so 
bad as you think ” 3 

Tlie tone of his correspondence with St John Brodnek smee the 
latter had become Secretary of State had been friendly and at times 
cordial “ I am looking forward greatly to our merry-making 
on May the i8th,” he had wntten shortly before leaving India 
“ It will be a great day m our already well-stocked records of 
festivity ” Yet, any one farmhar with the volummous correspond- 
ence between them m the pa§t could scarcely fail to notice that the 
tone of their communications, though amicable, had undergone a 
subtle change It lacked its former spontaneity. Lord Curzon 
would, m faft, have been more than human if, m spite of the mti- 
mate relations which had existed between them in the past, he had 
regarded the appomtment of St. John Brodnek to the India Office 

^Letter dated November 27th, 1903 ^Letter dated February 19th, 1904. 

sLetter dated March 24 tb, 1904 
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ts being from his own point of view the ideal one. He perhaps 
recalled what the latter had written to him many years before, 
when he had prcdlficd his early inclusion in the Cabinet, in which 
position he had declared — You will have no more ardent sup- 
porter (though m a humble capacity) than myselh* * How different 
the actual situation which the whlrhgig of time had brought about. 
While St. John Brodrick himself was in the Cabinet Lord Curzon 
was not And &r from the former now being assoaated with 
him m a subordinate capaary, he was m a position of authonly 
over him in respe^ ot the very matters of which he himself made no 
pretence to possessing any special knowledge, but of which Lord 
Curaon s knowiedge and expenenoe were admitted to be unique. 
The Secretary of State was fully consaout of the delicacy of the 
position. ‘ 1 know,* he wrote, after a discussion with Lady 
Curzon It is heartrending when one has sat up many mghts, 
fought and slaved and mastered a subje<ft and the end seems near, 
to be checked by those who from drcumstanccs have not a tithe 
of the cxpenencc or the trouble. And he assured her that it was 
his constant endeavour to reduce opposioon to the Viceroy*! 
measures to a minimum. * You wdil not believe it, but the Secre 
tary of State pnfiically abdicates his legal ftinfhon and becomes 
George I ambassador at the Court of St James Dontthlnklam 
complaining of this I knew it when I took the poSU ** Neverthe- 
less as Lord Curzon well knew, the power to overrule was there, 
even if it was kept discreetl) in the background — and in the end a 
malignant Fate was to whisk it out of the cupboard in which it 
by, and to thrust it into the Ministers hands in drcumstanccs in 
which its use was dcilincil to prove fatal 
Before Lord Cucaon reached England Lady Cuaon had warned 
him that the Cabinet were very nervous about Tibet. 1 think It 
u ould be \xry grave if a ensis Imppencd in India now, as thc> would 
tic ^ our hands absolutely here and you would have to resign Tibet 
has frightened the whole Cabinet, and they think it rash and arc 
frightened to death. People talk of it more than of Russia and thar 
ignorance is amazing ’ 3 VCithin a few days of the receipt of this 

l.«trT damJ M«t ilrt 

Ltttti lo Lidy Ctttxoo. r cb f aa x7 ifiih, 1904. iLettcr d«tcd Msreh 4th, 1904. 
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letter occurred the fir§t serious episode m the advance of Colonel 
Younghusband’s Mission to Gyantse. On March the 51^ the road a 
few miles short of Guru was blocked by an armed force of 2,000 
Tibetans An attempt to disarm them resulted in a melde, in the 
course of which a Tibetan soldier let off his rifle and a general attack 
ensued The casualties on the Bntish side were trifling, but the 
Tibetans Io 5 l six hundred killed and wounded. “ I am sure Young- 
husband V ill have been miserable over the fighting in Tibet,” Lord 
Curzon wrote on April the 6th. “ He was bent on getting through 
to Gyantse witliout a row if he could. The whole affair looks woc- 
fullv like a massacre. But it seems to have been inevitable and it 
sprang up in a sudden quite unpremeditated sort of way, which I 
think frees our men from all suspicion of blame ” ’ Bur the incident 
was not calculated to lessen the Cabinet’s dislike of the whole enter- 
prise. 

While Lord Curzon was Still on the high seas, further hostibty 
on the part of the Tibetans at Gyantse led Lord Ampthill’s Govern- 
ment to urge upon the Secretar)' of State the desirability of giving 
the Tibetan autlionues a defimte time m which to come to terms at 
the latter place, and, in the event of their refusing to negotiate, of 
his sanfliomng an advance to the capital Consent was given, and on 
August the 3rd the IMis'^ion reached Lhasa 

In the meantime the Government of India had submitted their 
views as to the terms to be demanded of Tibet when the provisions 
of the new Convention came under discussion. They again urged 
the appointment of an accredited British Agent in Tibet to reside at 
Lhasa, or failing that at Gyantse , the cession of the Chumbi valley 
to Great Britain , the razing of all fortifications on the road between 
India and the Tibetan capital, a formal pledge by the Tibetan 
Government that they would enter into no relations with any 
Foreign Power v ithout the approval of Great Britain , the estabbsh- 
ment of trade marts at Gyantse and at suitable centres in Western 
and Eastern Tibet , and finally the payment of an indemnity to 
meet the cost of the expedition which the refusal of the Tibetans to 
negotiate had compebed them to undertake 

On receipt of these proposals in July, Lord Curzon was invited to 

»I.cttcr to Lady Cur2on. 
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discuss them •with trading mcmbcxs of the Cabinet. In spite of his 
Strong support of them in thar entirety the Government dedded 
agamSt the appointment ot a BnUsh Resident at Lhasa or anywhere 
else » and furier ordered that no indemnity -was to be asked which 
the Tibetans were unlikely to be able to pay by instalments spread 
over a mQTirrn ifTi period of three years and that the Chumbi ■valley 
should remain in Bnash occupation only until the indemnity had 
been paid, or the trade marts had been in cficfiive operation for 
three years, whichever date might be the latest. 

In T .hflM itself the attitude of the Tibetans which had been sullen 
and obstructive on the arrival of the Mission, underwent a remark 
able change. Contafi with Colonel Younghusband and other mem- 
bers of the Mission quickly dispdlcd preconceived ideas both as to 
the charaQer of the Bnosh people and as to the obje^s which the 
British Government had m ■view and by September the 4th 
Colonel Younghusband was able to report that the Tibetan authori- 
ties v.'cre ready to accept the terms submitted to them, provided 
that they were permitted to spread the payment of the indemnity of 
seventy five lakhs of rupees demanded over a period of seventy five 
yean A Convention embodying this provision was accordingly 
signed on September the ytL 

The amount of the indemnity -was regarded by His Majeity’s 
Government as altogether excessive and they pointed out that, m 
agreemg to payment bemg spread over so long a period, Colonel 
Younghusband had deliberately contravened their defimte inftruc 
tions Matters had however passed for the time being out of Lord 
Girron s hands and it would be beyond the scope of this book to 
discuss athcr the reasons for Colonel Younghusband s afiion, or 
the arcuirtftanccs in which the amount of the indemnity was subsc 
qucntly reduced and the terms of the Treaty brought ■within the 
limit of the inarufiions which the Cabinet had laid down. 

It was not only in Tibet that matters came to a head during the 
summer of 1 904 Shortly before Lord Curzon left India for England, 
he had received a furtlw refusal from the Amir of Afghanlfian to 
meet him for purposes of personal discussion. And m Julj that 
potentate had made it unmiftaljibly dear tha nothing would induce 
him to lca\c KabuL Lord AmpthlU s Government had thereupon 
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proposed the despatch of an Envoy to the Afghan capital This at 
once brought to the fore the question on which Lord Curzon and 
the Cabinet had for long been at variance, namely, the form which 
any new Agreement with the Amir should take It has been made 
plam already that, while Lord Curzon attached the utmost impor- 
tance to a clear defimtion of the obhgations devolving upon the 
two countries being embodied in a formal document, the Cabinet 
were prepared to accept an assurance from the Amir that he adhered 
to the Agreement made with his father, without enquiring too 
closely into the mterpretation which he placed upon it. And to this 
difference of opmion as to the end to be aimed at was added a 
difference of view as to the manner m which the Amir should be 
approached. 

In Lord Curzon’s opimon it was desirable to secure satisfaftory 
pledges before payment of the subsidy was agreed to, while the 
Cabmet mclined to the view that the Amir would prove more 
amenable if promises of the subsidy and of British proteffaon were 
given first, and questions on which assurances or satisfafhon were 
reqmred were raised afterwards. There had been constant fnfhon, 
consequently, over the tone and content of the letters addressed by 
the Viceroy to the Amir. All the more important ones,” he com- 
plained m a letter to Lady Curzon, are sent home and mvariably 
gutted by the India Office and the Cabmet, who don’t know the 
A B C of Afghan pohtics. They wiU not leave me to handle the 
Amir as I think he ought to be handled and then they blame me if 
the letters are a failure ” ^ 

In August 1904 the Cabmet found themselves m disagreement not 
only with Lord Curzon, but with Lord AmpthiU’s Government and 
even more emphatically with Lord Kitchener, who held that since 
the defence of India was the primary objeft of friendly relations with 
AfghamStan, mihtary considerations should predommate over all 
others m any Agreement to be made with the Amir He therefore 
urged that, failmg a defimte Agreement imder which the Govem- 
' ment of India would be accorded the ordmary nghts of allies and 
would be entitled to take the Steps necessary to plan and put mto 
operation a pradhcal scheme of defence, it would be better to Stop 
»Lettcr dated March loth, 1904. 
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both the subsidy and the importadon of arms and to repudiate all 
rcsponsibIljtyforthedcfcnccofthcAmir* 5 terntones The proposal 
was one which the Cabinet dedded that they were unable to accept , 
and they resolved to approach the Amir with suggestions fora 
renewal, without roatc^ alteration, of the engagements which 
existed with his father 

In these drcumstances it is a little surprising that Lord Curxon 
should have been invited to draw up the rntm^rt embodying the 
Inftrudioni to be given to the Government*! Envoy It is less sur 
prising that on receipt of it the Cabinet should hive proceeded to 
effefi substantial alterations, or, as Lord Curzon would probably 
have put it, to gut IL But having issued the invitation and having 
subjected it to revision, the Cabinet muit be held to have accepted 
it. And Lord Cutzou had legitimate grounds for complaint when 
at a later Stage of the proceedings — Jt bavjng become dear that the 
Amir would not willingly discuss the various matters dealt with 
in the document— 'they dedded to abandon them, and, in conveying 
their deasion to the Viceroy explained that these various matters 
had only been included in the scope of the negotiations In deference 
to the Strong views which he had expressed upon the matter 

There is however no necessity to trouble the reader further 
dthcr with the tadt mtoiotrt or with the draft Treaty which accom 
pamed it, smcc the Amir refused to consider either document. And 
the mam result of the discussions which took place between Lord 
Curzon and the Cabmet over thdr composition was to show how 
little had been achieved m the way of adjultmg the dilTcrent ftand 
pomts from which they viewed the question 
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RHLATIONS WITH LORD KITCHENER 
JUNE — DECEMBER 1904 

Ii has been seen that upon two of the more important questions 
on w hicli grave difTcrenccs had arisen between Lord Curzon and the 
Gibinct, the personal discussions, to which the Secretary of State 
had looked to cfTcft a rnppi ochcnienl ^ had failed of their purpose And 
It has now to be added that Lord Curzon had not been many days m 
the countr)' when an even blacker cloud made its appearance upon 
tlie summer sky. 

On June the 13th, at the invitation of the Pnmc Minister, Lord 
Curzon attended a meeting of the Imperial Defence Comnuttee. 
To his intense surprise he found, among the papers arculated at the 
meeting, a Memorandum by Lord Kitchener condemnmg m forcible 
terms the system of mihtary admimStration in India, and urging a 
transference of the greater part of the funffaons appertaming to the 
Llihtary Member of the Government of India from that authority 
to the Commander-in-Qhief. It appeared that the Memorandum had 
been handed to the Pnmc Ivlim§ter by an officer who had been 
deputed by Lord Kitchener, m agreement with the Viceroy, to 
represent his views on the subjeft of Indian Defence when that sub- 
jeft came under the consideration of the Defence Committee. Lord 
Curzon at once pomted out that the paper dealt not vnth the question 
of Indian Defence, but with a highly controversial question of Indian 
admimStration The Pnme hlimSter thereupon explamed that it had 
not been his mtention that it should be discussed by the Committee, 
and It was withdrawn. But its appearance amongSt the papers 
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arculatcd appnicd Lord Cuizon of the fiifl that Lord Kitchener 
intended to take advantage of his absence from India to bnng to a 
head the difference between himself and the Viceroy on the question 
of mibtary admmiltration which, dn deference to the advice of the 
latter he had hitherto refrained from doing And since this became 
the cruaal queilion between Lord Cuizon and the Cabinet on which 
he eventually resigned, it is desirable to trace briefly the course of 
his relations with Lord Kitchener 

In spite of the opposition of his military advisers Lord Cuizon, 
as we have seen, had consistently urged the appointment of Lord 
Kitchener to the poSt of Commander in Chief and had welcomed 
his arrival with rnthnsiasm. He knew of him by reputation as a 
ftian of somewhat rough ready methods , but he had hardly 
realised the extent of his ignorance of the ordinary procedure of 
Government, or of the Strong temperamental difBculty which he 
experienced in proceeding by any but the moSl dircfr — and const 
qucntly autocratic — methods He viewed at first with interest and 
some amusement, though later with alarm, the xiMams by which be 
sought to prosecute his plans In a letter to Lord George Hamilton 
wnttcQ on January the 13th, 1903 he observed — 

‘ He seems to think that the military government of India 
is to be condufled by concordat between him and me. Accord 
ingly he comes and pours o^t to me all sorts of schemes to 
which he asks my consent. It is all so frank and honest and 
good tempered that one cannot meet these advances with a 
rebufl’ Here and there I head him off” or Steer him into more 
orthodox channels But ofeourse as yet he docs not know the 
ropes.” 

The difficulty was in reality of a much more fundamental nature. 
Lord Kitchener Started his Indian career ^-ith a violent bias againSt 
the system under which the ciccuovc control of the army in India 
U’as vested in one authority — the Commander in-Chicf — and the 
admmiStrauvc control In another, namelv, the Go\cmment of India 
itself And in particular he disliked abov’c all things the pra£hcc 
under which the Go%Tmmcnt ordinarily delegated its authority in 
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military matters to a Mibtary Member, preasely m the same way 
as m matters of internal admini-^lration it entrusted its powers to a 
Home Member, or in matters affeflmg agriculture to a Member in 
charge of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, the Govern- 
ment as a whole acceptmg responsibility for what was done in its 
name. The system, in fa£l:, was modelled on that of Cabmet 
responsibility at home, the Mihtary Member and the Commander- 
in-Chicf corresponding roughly, m so far as their fundtions were con- 
cerned, v ith die Secretary' of State for War and the Commander-in- 
Clucf in England In other important respe6h, however, the system 
differed from the home analogy. For in India the Commander-in- 
Cluef usually sat and voted in Council as well as the Mihtary Member; 
the latter, though dischargmg duties which were m the main of 
avil charafter, was invariably a soldier ; while in offiaal precedence 
and soaal pre^ge the po§t of Commander-m-Chief ranked second 
only to that of the Viceroy himself. Thus, while the Military Member 
was a soldier inferior in rank and pre^ge to the Commander-m- 
Chief, he was the channel through which proposals made by the 
Commander-in-Chief were submitted to Government ; and it was 
part of his duty, as Member m charge of the Military Department, 
to comment upon all such proposals more particularly from the 
pomt of view of finance and of their effed upon admim^ation 
generally. 

Lord Kitchener himself, as has been seen, had ongmaUy aspired to 
the Mihtary Membership, and even after his appointment to the po§t 
of Commander-m-Chief had been doubtful whether he ought not 
to have pressed for the former appointment. In the course of his very 
first interview with Lord Curzon m December 1902 he spoke about 
his position and powers and said that he Still felt tibat he had, perhaps, 
made a mistake m commg out as Commander-m-Chief and that he 
ought rather to have been Mihtary Member. Lord Curzon asked 
him to wait a httle until he had had an opportunity of seeing how 
the system worked before he formed opinions on the subjedf. To 
this he agreed. 

Within threb months, however, he returned to the charge. “ A 
few days ago he consulted me as to whether it would be desirable 
to brmg up the ideas that are floating m his mmd (and which are 
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expressed m an article in the cucrent number of the Forfm^ffy 
Rev/n) to clip the wigs of the Military Member and to reduce the 
latter to relative impotence as compared with himself I said mo 5 l 
ccrtainlv not. 1 tliought that he had better wait unul he had been 
a year in the country before he began to pull our system to pieces 
He readily accepted this advice * 

His acquiescence did not deter him however, from forwarding a 
copy of his memorandum on the subjcil to Lord Roberts for his 
confidential informadon. Nor could he accommodate himself to the 
procedure which the system demanded. He abominates our files 
and departmental method of working * Lord Curxon wrote on one 
occasion. In fafi he is juit like a caged lion Stalking to and fro and 
dashing its bruised and lacerated head againSt the bars His vaga 
ries were certainly beginning to give rise to serious mKgmngs In 
many ways I am a Ltfle nervous about Kitchener * Lord Curzon 
told the Secretary of State on May the 7th 1905 because having 
hitheno been in a posidon of undisputed command and in dreunv 
Ctances such as those of aflive warfare where his voice was supreme 
and where miliury dominated political cooslderauons, he expe^ 
to find the same conditions revived here.** In his impctuotis way he 
proposed the creation of a number of bittenes of native field 
artillery — a proposal which raised a principle as the Viceroy was 
quick to point out of vafl and tremendous significance. Never 
thcless without considering it necessary to await — or even to ask — 
the opinion of the Military Department, he requested that hi$ scheme 
should be telegraphed to the Scaetary of State and that the latter 
should be asked to cable his reply The Viceroy very naturally 
insisted on so revolutionary a proposal being dealt with by the 
Government of India in the regular way It was accordingly sub- 
mitted to the Military Department whose head, General Sir Edmund 
Elies bang of course acquainted with Indian tradition and praflicc 
in the matter set forth the objcfllons to the scheme. Whereupon 
Lord Kitchener withdrew it with the same impetuosity with which 
he had onginally put it forward. 

Lord Kitchener was unfortunately too proud or too contemp- 
tuous of the opinions of others, to discuss his various proposals 
Ltttnfroco the Vkeroy to the Secremyof Stjtt,Febiuaiy 16th, J90) 
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informally with other members of the Government — lea^ of all 
with the Mihtary Member. 

“ He glands aloof and alone, a molten mass of devouring 
energy and bummg ambitions without anybody to control or 
guide It m the right direfhon. Now the Viceroy, as long as 
he is a personal friend of this remarkable phenomenon, is the 
only man who can supply the want ; and therefore it is that 
durmg the remamder of my time here I shall endeavour, as far 
as possible, by the ftankegt mtercourse and mterchange of 
opinion to avoid the dangers that otherwise he ahead.” ^ 

Durmg the early part of the summer of 1903, fti&on between the 
Commander-m-Chief and the Mihtary Member became a source of 
acute anxiety to the Viceroy. On May the 25 th, Lord Kitchener 
adhially wrote threatenmg resignation unless he could have his 
way. The subjeft of the particular difference which gave rise to this 
threat will be explamed hereafter , it was of the moSt trivial nature, 
and little difficulty was experienced m findmg a /77£>dvj vivendt. But 
the episode itself is important because it provides the firSt example 
of the means of which Lord Kitchener made mcreasmgly frequent 
use as time went on, with a view to overcoming opposition to his 
plans ; and also because it drew ftom Lord Curzon a further expres- 
sion of his determmation to do aU that he consaentiously could to 
meet Lord Kitchener’s wishes. 

“ I want you clearly to recognise,” he wrote m a letter to 
the Secretary of State on May the 28th, " that no effort on my 
part shall be wanting to prevent such a gtupid disagler as the 
loss of Kitchener’s services. I am not lookmg at it from the 
pomt of view of pubhc opmion alone, though I know weU 
that however trumpery the issue on which he might eleft to 
go, pubhc opmion m England (though certa in ly not m India) 
would side with him, and say he had been driven out by me, 
or by the bureaucracy, or by anything but the real cause I am 
regardmg it from the pomt of view of the advantage of the 
Empire If only we can tide over his firgt year by the end of 
^Letter from Lord Curzon to the Secretary of State, May 14th, 1903 
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which he nra^t to tome extent have teamed Ac ropes, all may 
yet be well. The only safeguard of the situatioa and the only 
possible pr ev ent ive of disaster is that I should remain hia fdeni 
The moment that wc arc efiiangcd or that public opinion 
begins to seriously thAj wc arc quarreling, the crash it 
certain to come.” 

A few days later he sided with Lord Ki tc hener in a disagreement 
wiA Sir Edmund Elies over an- appointment, and retailed the event 
to the Se cr e ta ry of State wiA a flash of his old humour — 

* Ever since, I have been cipeding the resignation of Elies 
which would have been an appropriate balance to that of 
Kitchener the week before. I muSl say I feel my position moft 
deeply I provide a Tom Tidlcr*8 ground on which these 
two turkey-Kaxiks fight out their vTcekly contests each clamour 
ing to get me on his side, anfl threatening me wlA resignation 
if I take the other Moreover it is all so unnecessary and so 
Jlupid. If only Kitchener would show a httle grace and tad 
things would go better As It is I am the focus of a perpetual 
turmoil which I have done nothing to provoke, and of which 
I am a mortified hut helpless spedator I am told too, that all 
sorts of fresh combats are ahead to which I look forward^wiA 
an almoft sickening apprehension.** * 

But Lord Kitchener now seems to have realised that he had little 
to gam by forcing an issue while Lord Cutzon was in India , and, 
Aough his relations wiA Ac Military Member continued to be 
ftrained, he made no Arthcr attempt b^orc Lord Cuizon sailed for 
England to raise Ac queftion of Ac ahobtioa of Ac po^ti He mu5t 
have realised, too that if he was not to lay himself open to further 
rebuffs he muft walk more warily The quedion of Ac creation of 
batteries of native field artillery was not Ac only one in which, by 
his ignorance of Indian condldons he had unvdttingly vindicated 
Ac Importance of Ac MUitary Department. He had laid himself 
open to similar corredioo wb^ asked for his estimate of the num 
ber of troops required m Ac event of Ac despatA of Colonel 
Letter ditcd Jaae the 4th. 190) 
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Younghusband’s Mission into Tibet. For it feU to the Military 
Member to explain the utter imprafhcability, m view of the geo- 
graphical drcumgtances of Tibet, of the proposal which Lord 
Kitchener put forward for a combatant force of six thousand British 
and Native troops, accompamed by mne hundred men (hospitals) 
and three thousand followers. 

At any rate, whatever the cause. Lord Kitchener’s attitude under- 
went a marked change and on July the 9th, 1903, Lord Curzon 
wrote from Naldera that the atmosphere had cleared. 

“ He (Kitchener) is out with me here in camp at this moment 
and not a cloud flecks the sky. . . . Though he muSt surely have 
known that I pressed for his appomtment to India and did 
everythmg to -smooth his advent, he confesses to having 
Started with the idea that I was opposed to him and was bent 
on wrecking his schemes He now reahses his mistake and is 
aware that I am his beSt friend. The latter frame of min d is as 
sensible as the earher was unjuSt, and if it can be mamtamed 
I can see no reason why there should be any trouble m the 
future.” 

And, in the course of his first official letter to St. John Brodnek on 
October the 2nd, he was able to make an equally satisfa6lory report 
— “ Kitchener you know. He commenced by trymg to destroy the 
Mihtary Department and to concentrate the administrative and 
finan cial, as well as the executive, work ofthe Indian army m his own 
hands. This I declmed to allow, and he has now settled down to his 
work, m which he is mtroducmg a great deal of timely zeal and 
effiaency.” 

When Lord Curzon spoke of himself as bemg Lord Kitchener’s 
best friend he was guilty of no exaggeration. Except on the question 
ofthe Mihtary Membership and on proposals put forward m obvious 
ignorance of Indian conditions, he gave him Staunch and consistent 
support His dnvmg power and love of effiaency Struck a respon- 
sive chord in his own breaSt and the matters on which he found 
himself and his new Commander-m-Chief m agreement far exceeded 
those on which they differed. On the importance of amving at a 
definite mihtary understanding with the Amir of AfghamStan ; on 
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which he must to some crtcot htve learned the ropes, all may 
yet be wclh The only safeguard of the situation and the only 
possible p re v en tive of disaster Is that I should remam his feiend. 
The moment that we arc estranged or that public opinion 
begins to thInV seriously that we arc quarreling, the crash is 
oTf in to come.” 

A few days later he sided with Lord Kitchener in a disa greem ent 
with Sir Edmund EDes over an- appointment, and retailed the event 
to the Secretary of State widi a fla^ of his old humour — 

* Ever since, I have been cxpc&ng the resignation of Elies, 
which would have been an appropriate balance to that of 
Kitchener the week before. I muft say I feel my position moft 
deeply I provide a Tom Tidler*8 ground on which these 
two tuikcy-co^ fight out their wccHy contcfls each clamour- 
ing to get me on his side, and threaterdng me with resignation 
if I take the other Moreover it Is all so unnecessary and so 
ftupld If only Kitchener would show a httle grace and taft 
tHogs would go better As It is I am the focus of a perpetual 
turmoil which I have done nothing to provoke, and of which 
I am a mortified but helpless spedator I am told too that all 
sorts of fresh combats are ahead to which I look forward with 
an almoft sickening apprehensioru** > 

But Lord Kitchener now seems to have realised that he had little 
to gain by forcing an issue while Lord Curron was m India , and, 
though his relations with the Mibtary Member contmued to be 
ftralMd, be made no farther attempt btforc Lord Cuiaon sailed for 
England to raise the que^uon of the abolition of the poJt He ma5t 
have realised too that If he was not to lay himself open to further 
rebufis he muft walk more wanly Tbc question of the creation of 
baitcncs of native field artillery was not the only one m which, by 
his ignorance of Indian conditions he had unwittingly vindicated 
the importance of the Military Department. He had laid himself 
open to similar correfhon when asked for his ciUmate of the num- 
bCT of troops required in the event of the despatch of Colonel 
*Lxtttx dited Jooe 190) 
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Younghusband’s Mission into Tibet. For ft feU to the Mihtary 
Member to explain the utter impraffacability, in view of the geo- 
graplucal circumstances of Tibet, of the proposal wluch Lord 
Kitchener put forward for a combatant force of six thousand Bntish 
and Native troops, accompamed by mne hundred men (hospitals) 
and three thousand followers. 

At any rate, whatever the cause. Lord Kitchener’s attitude under- 
went a marked change and on July the 9th, 1903, Lord Curzon 
wrote from Naldera timt the atmosphere had cleared. 

“ He (Kitchener) is out with me here m camp at this moment 
and not a cloud flecks the sky. . . . Though he muSt surely have 
known that I pressed for his appomtment to India and did 
everything to -smooth his advent, he confesses to having 
Started with the idea that I was opposed to him and was bent 
on wrecking his schemes. He now reahses his mistake and is 
aware that I am his beSt friend. The latter frame of mind is as 
sensible as the earher was unjuSt, and if it can be mamtained 
I can see no reason why there should be any trouble m the 
future.” 

And, m the course of his first oflidal letter to St. John Brodrick on 
October the 2nd, he was able to make an equally satisfadory report 
— “ Kitchener you know. He commenced by trying to destroy the 
Mihtary Department and to concentrate the admimStrative and 
financid, as well as the executive, work ofthe Indian army m his own 
hands. This I declined to allow, and he has now settled down to his 
work, m which he is mtroducmg a great deal of timely zeal and 
eflSaency.” 

When Lord Curzon spoke of himself as bemg Lord Kitchener’s 
best friend he was guilty of no exaggeration Except on the question 
ofthe Military Membership and on proposals put forward in obvious 
ignorance of Indian conditions, he gave him Staunch and consistent 
support. His driving power and love of efftaency Struck a respon- 
sive chord in his own breaSt and the matters on which he found 
himself and his new Commander-m-Chief m agreement far exceeded 
those on which they differed. On the importance of arnving at a 
defimte mihtary understanding with the Am ir of AfghamStan ; on 
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the ftratcgic aspcft of the NuahH-Sifem raflway on the problem of 
conflifis between Bntuh Boldjcrs and Nativea of the country , on 
the desitabllity of inititutmg a Staff College in India on the neccs 
tity for holding Chitral and on the soundness of the Viccroy*a 
inftmft in lalting corps of Frontier Militia on the unwisdom of 
conitituong a reser v e for India in South Afiaca and laft, but not 
leait, on the supreme importance of Lord Kitchener’s sdieme of 
army rediftnbution and reorganisation, the Viceroy and the Com 
mandcrin-Chiefwcre in close and hearty accord. “ Only laft night, 
Lord Cutzon wrote on September the 9^1, 1903, “ I noted widi 
approval on bis scheme for establishing a Staff Collie m India. 
Kitchener is, I think, quite right. The great desideratum of modem 
warfare Is a trained and competent Staff, you cannot get it except by 
a special and technical system of initrudion , and it is much better 
that it should be available in thi< cou ntr y where the bulk of Staff 
officers should go through it, than that a bmitwl number only 
should be able at a considerable outlay to themselves to proceed to a 
not altogether suitable InSdcudon at home.” 

It is Important that this should be made dear, since the dlEFerence 
b e tw een the Government of India and the Commander In-Qiicf on 
the question of the Military Department gave rise to rumours, 
which were given prominence in certain newspapers in England, 
that Lord Kitchens was being hampered and t hw ar t ed in the 
measures \diich he desired to take to place the defence of India on 
the basis necessary to meet the altCTcd conditions of the time, 
brought about in the main by rapid increases in the Strategic railway t 
being built by Russb in the dire&on of Afghanistan, by cxpC' 
nence of modem warfa re gained in the course of foe Soudi African 
campaign * You muSt not bebeve English extrafls about India,” 
Lord Curzon told his father m the spring of 1905 , ** there is not 
one word of truth in the Story about iGtchener not getting his 
scheme. He is getting everything that he wants and more, far more 
than any Commander in-Qucf ever got before.’ * 

Even in the matter of the Military Depart m ent Lord Curzon did 
everything that he could, short of agreeing to its abolition, to 
smooth the working of the machine. In the counc of a frank discus- 
Ixtttr ebted Mirefa ifitli, 1905 
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sion of the question Lord Kitchener had told the Viceroy that it was 
intolerable to him that proposals which emanated from himself as 
Commander-in-Chief, should be critiased by any subordinate 
Military authority. It was, of course, a recognised necessity of the 
departmental system of Government that proposals made by Mem- 
bers of the Government should be commented on by officials who 
were subordinate to them. It was a necessity. from which the Viceroy 
himself was not exempt. But in order to meet Lord Kitchener’s 
wishes as far as circumstances allowed. Lord Curzon suggested to 
him that, before putting forward any of his big schemes, he should 
send his Adjutant-General with a sketch of them to the Secretary 
in the Military Department, in order to ascertam informally what the 
view taken by the Department would be. In this way his schemes 
could be co-ordinated with Indian experience and fa£t before they 
came offiaaUy before the Indian Government. As a corollary to 
this suggestion. Lord Curzon suggested further that the records of 
any such discussions, relating to any schemes from which the 
Commander-in-Quef in the hght of further information deaded to 
withdraw, should not be prmted in the departmental files or circu- 
lated for information, but should be kept as confidential documents 
in the office. 

This did not touch the prmciple, however, for which Lord 
Kitchener was contending, namely, that administrative and political 
control should be combined with executive control in the person 
of the Gommander-m-Chief. And durmg Lord Curzon’s absence m 
England m 1904 his relations with Lord AmpthiU’s Government 
became so Stramed that in June he threatened to resign and m 
September afhiallv telegraphed his resignation home. 

News of this Startling development was received by the Cabmet 
with consternation. Coming when it did, it was suffiaehtly, dis- 
concerting. Japan, with whom smce 1902 we had been in formal 
alhance, was at war with Russia, our own hereditary enemy at the 
gates of India. At any time the resignation of a soldier of Lord 
Kitchener’s Standing would have been regarded as a misfortune ; 
at such a time it wore the appearance of a calamity, and Strenuous 
endeavours were made to keep him at his poSt. On a promise, of full 
consideration being given to any complaints which he might desire 
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to bnng ogalnSl any olier Department Lord Kitchener consented 
to -withdra^s^ his resignation. Bat he did so on the nnderftanding 
that the cii5ting syfitra of Army Control would be inveftigated by a 
Commission £t^ home, or in such other way as the C nhln et might 
dedde. The Government were thus com nutted to an examination 
of the question, and as a firft Step Lord Cnixon was invited to ftate 
his views This be did in a Memorandum drawn up on N o v em ber 
the ind, from which it was clear that he was unalterably opposed to 
any such change as Lord Kitchener advocated His arguments were 
impressive but whether they carried conviflion or not, the 
Government were pledged to something more definite in the way of 
enquiry, and the Prune Minister put the matter frankly to Ixird 
Curzon. In view of the growmg menace of war in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indian fronder they bad sent to India the soldier who 
—apart from lord Roberts— commanded the greatest measure of 
public confidence, I tore my vitals out for you about Kitchener,” 
St. John Broddek had written in a letter to the Viceroy as 6ur back 
as March the sind, 1901 " It will probably go fiir to wrecking my 
penod of office. But as you know I think the Empire is a whole 
and your need is greater than mine. So I gave in and told the Cabinet 
the reason, I had meant to make him the Chief of the Staff You 
have helped us so much, you deserve anything That soldier was 

now on the brink of rcsignadon, and had made it abundantly clear 
that he would not remain m India if the system of Mflitaiy Control 
was to remain unchanged. The Prime Minister had little doubt that, 
if he did resign he would not only carry public opinion in England 
with him, but would imperil the d^ence of India — and quite possibly 
bring down the Government — at an intensely critical moment in the 
history of the Empire, In these orcumStances what did Ixird Qiizon 
suggtkt with a view to meeting the difficulties of the situation ? 

To these representations Lord Cuizon replied on November the 
9th m the course of the laSl coovetsation which he had with hfr 
Balfour before sailing for India on the 24th, In the event of the 
Cabinet being determined to send out a Commission of Enquiry, he 
would feel compelled to repeat before it the objefiions to Lord 
Khchcnct s scheme which he had already placed before the Govern 
ment in his Memorandum of Novcmb« the and , but he pointed 
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out that the more ordinary procedure, if the Government were re- 
solved to pursue the matter, would be for the Secretary of State to 
address the Government of India by Despatch, requesting them to 
examine the case and to report the conclusions which they arrived 
at m their reply. This course was subsequently adopted and a 
Despatch dated the and of December was duly addressed to the 
Government of India. 

Thus Lord Curzon’s hohday came to a close amid a Storm of bitter 
controversy. If the Pnme hlimSter entertained doubts as to the 
wisdom of launching him upon a second term of office in these un- 
promismg arcumStances, he refrained from a( 9 ing on them. It is, 
perhaps, surprising that Lord Curzon himself was willing to go back 
in view of the turn which events had taken. Lady Curzon’s serious 
illness was a reason againSt his doing so which would have appealed 
to the sympathy of the pubhc. And there can be httle doubt that her 
personal inclinations were all agamSt it. She had, mdeed, grown to 
think of India with feehngs almost of dread. Her health had suffered 
from the chmate, and there had been occasions on which nothing 
but an iron determination not to fail the Viceroy had enabled her to 
carry through her duties. Her faith in her abihty to answer to the 
call of duty was mdomitable. ‘‘Every bit of my vitality has gone,*’ she 
wrote a few days before the great Durbar at Delhi which was to make 
so heavy a demand upon her Strength, “and I am iller than 1 have ever 
been and simply can’t get back to life. But I beheve absolutely m 
my power of ‘ commg up to time,’ or ‘ answering my ring ’ as an 
aftor does in the wmgs of a theatre.” ^ How faithfully she answered 
her ring at Delhi was seen by the thousands who admired and 
applauded her m the brilliant part which she played on that tremen- 
dous Stage. “ The Diwan-i-I^as,” wrote Mr Perceval Landon on 
January the 13th, 1903, “ at the moment when your peacock feather 
dress moved across it, was the zemth of the sheer beauty of the whole 
time ” 

But she had a premonition of the day when the drama of life 
would end m tragedy. “ Some day, though, the beU wiU go and I 
shaU not appear, as India, I know, slowly but surely murders 
women. But I suppose many humble and mconsequent hves muSt 
*I.etter to Lotd Cutzon, December 17th, 1902. 
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always go loto the foundations of all great works and great buildings 
and great achieve m ents ’ And now that Lord Curzon was about 
to return to India under a sky that was heavily overcait, she lay 
once more illcr than she had ever been before and quite unable to 
an sw er her nng She knew, too that Lord Ouzon was overwrought 
m body and mmd and the knowledge that she could not be at his 
side to comfort and suilain him m the day of trouble of which she had 
forebodings added to the anguish with which each viewed the 
approaching hour of parting It is with a sad and miserable heart 
t^t I go leaving all that makes life worth living behind me, he 
wrote, “ and going out to toil arul isolation and often worse. But 
It seems to be de£tmy , and God who has smitten us so hard must 
surely have better things m ftotc. » 

Yet in spite of everything Lord Curzon would not give in. ** I 
am up to bid farewell to my lUuftnous Sovereign he wrote to Ian 
Malcolm in the autumn of 1904, after which I ftde away into the 
illimitable Eaft.” And if it be asked why, Lord Curzon himself 
supphes the answer — on answer which to him was always final * I 
was aware that a severe struggle lay before me. I felt it a duty, 
how ev er to the Government of which I had been the head for 10 
long not to desert it in the hour of tnal, but to sacrifice all pcnonal 
considerations to the necessity of fighting its battles 3 


Letter to Lord Conoa, Decanbet itA, 1901. 
Letter to Lcdf Curzoo, N o ^em b et ijth. 1904. 
iFrom a ix>te vthten bj Lord Cnrroo to 190; 
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RESIBIPTION OF THE VICEROYALTY 
DECEMBER 1904 — APRIL 1905 

Lord Curzon readied Bombay on December the 9th and resumed 
the Viceroyalty in Calcutta on December the 13 th. An unusually 
large number of Indian Prmces had travelled to Bombay to welcome 
him; and those who witnessed his arrival commented on the 
numbers in which the Native population of the aty turned out to 
see him, and on the demonstrative charader of their welcome. He 
was himself surprised at the mtereSt which his return evoked — I 
was given a great reception m Bombay, scarcely inferior, if at all, 
to that which I had when landing under the full glamour of novelty 
SIX years ago.” ^ Similar, though less demonstrative, crowds turned 
out to witness his entry into Calcutta ; and, a few weeks later, on 
the unexpeded return of Lady Curzon to India, the reception 
accorded to them by the populace was even more remarkable. 

On January the 25 th, to his own mtense surpnse. Lord Curzon 
received news by telegram that the doftors not only permitted Lady 
Curzon to travel, but considered that the voyage to India would be 
of benefit to her. “ Mary’s recovery is hke herself, one of the won- 
ders of the age,” he wrote. “ I could scarcely beheve the telegram 
that said she was coming out.” 2 And to the joy which her return 
afforded him was added aStomshment at the widespread outburst of 
thanksgiving to which her recovery gave rise. “ I spent moSt of laSt 
week m the tram, going to and from Bombay to fetch Lady Curzon,” 

^Letter to the Secretary of State, December 14th, 1904. 

^Letter to Sir Ian Malcolm, February and, 1905 
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he told Sir A. Godlcy on March the 9th- ** She had tnch a reception 
there, and fftfll moic here, as I vcntarc to say that no Hnghsh w om an 
has CTcr bad in India before. The Calcutta Streets were decorated 
and crowded as though for some great public ceremonial. At the 
railway station she was presented with a valuable jewel purchased 
by the Corporation out o{ their own pockets , while the ladies of 
Calcutta, who were assembled at Government House in hundreds, 
handed her a very coftly carved Ivory casket and Address, The 
OUcutta Light Horse turned out voluntarily to escort her and her 
return was in every sense an ovation ** The demonSradons on the 
part of the Native populadon were equally remarkable. In the 
columns of the Ind^ newspapers Lady Curzon t reception was 
described as such as no woman, even though she were the consort 
of the Viceroy, had ever before been given. Her welcome back was 
accompaiued by a display of genuine emotion which * neither Lady 
Curzon nor the people who witnessed her arrival would easily 
forget.** * ^ 

The warmth of these remarkable demorrftratiom was to a large 
extent the outcome of sympathy with her and of admiration for her 
courage but it was also an additional testimony to the gmking 
position which the Viceroy occupied in the cilimatlon of the people. 
To prince and peasant alike be &ood out as a ruler to be respected 
and admired, and as a dynamic fora in the life of India. 

With the politically minded it was diflerent. The popularity 
which be had for a time enjoyed with the Indian intcDigcntiia, once 
so high on account of the ftand which he had taka for even 
handed juflicc os between man and man, irre s pe fU ve of race and 
creed, had been undermined by his more re cent policy In Bengal 
in particular the implications vdiich underlay his educational policy 
were regarded as rcflc&ng on Bengali charafler while his scheme 
for the partition of the Province was interpreted as a contemptuous 
challenge to their national aspirations. The people of Bengal arc 
by nature emotional and very sensitive. All Loid Curzon*s more 
recent aiUoni had been calculated to provoke their pride of race , 
and wisdom demanded that he should walk w anl y hi his dealings 
with them. It was particularly unfortunate, therefore, that, at this 
HowEt P«/ri#/ of Mird) jili, 190} 
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iunfhire, he should have gone out of his way to give public utter- 
ance to his opinions on a subjeft which every consideration of ta£t 
and prudence ought to have warned him was better left alone. 

He had been exasperated by the wild exaggeration wluch had 
charadensed the campaign waged on the platform and in the press 
against the chief measures of lus admimstradve programme. And 
irritation on this score was §till fresh in his mind when he pro- 
ceeded to the seventli Convocation of the Calcutta University, over 
which he had presided as their Chancellor. In tlie speech which he 
dehvered he disclaimed any intention of saying anything that might 
be thought to have a political bearing ; but there were dangers with 
which youth all the world over was brought face to face, when 
Standing on the tlireshold of the greater world beyond the college 
gates ; and against those dangers he desired to put them on their 
guard. The chief danger of wliich he warned them was a temp- 
tation to minimise the importance of adhering ngidly, in all the 
varied arcumstances of life, to trutli. There were many guises m 
which this particular temptation presented itself. Flattery was one ; 
vituperation was another. Flattery was only too often a dehberate 
attempt to deceive — to get somethmg out of someone else by play- • 
ing upon the commonest foible of human nature. But it seemed 
to him that m India the danger of the opposite extreme was greater 
Still. To many true friends of India, among whom he counted 
himself, the moSt distressing symptom of the day was the degree to 
which abuse was entermg into public controversy, and the ten- 
dency to excessive exaggeration which those who mdulged in con- 
troversy displayed. Let those who were now gomg forth from the 
portals of the Umversity be on their guard againSt these dangers. 

‘‘ Do not exaggerate ; do not flatter ; do not slander ; do not 
impute ; but turn naturally to truth as the magnet flies to the pole.” 

/ Had Lord Curzon Stopped there all might have been well. Un- 
fortunately, he went on to suggest that those whom he was address- 
ing had speaal cause to be on their guard againSt such temptations. 

“ I hope I am making no false or arrogant claim when I say that the 
highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception.” 
He explained that he did not mean to suggest that Europeans were 
umyersally tmthful, any more than that Asiatics habitually indulged 
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in filschood — ** the one pioposition would be nbsnrd and the other 
Instddng ” But be thought it undoubtedly was the case that truth 
had taken a high place In the moral codes of the WeSt before it had 
been similarly honoured m the Hast, where craftiness and diplo- 
matic wile had always been held m high repute. We may prove 
it by the common innuendo that lurks in the words * Oriental 
Diplomacy/ by which is meant something rather tortuous and 
hyper subtle. The same thing may be seen m Oaental Literature, 
In your epics truth will often be extolled as a virtue , but quite as 
ofrra it is attended with some qualification, and very often praise 
is gi ven to successful deception practised with honest aim.” 

We may acquit Lord Curaon of the smaUcS intention to insult 
the Indian people. But k muit be admitted that he sometimes dis- 
played a surprising lack of perception. His imagination, brilliant 
though It was in some directions was not precisely of the kind 
which enabled him to put himself into other people s skins. Had he 
pifiured himself as a BengaU already smarting under a sense of 
injury, both m connefiion with the Univcrsldes Aft and the impend 
ing partition of his Province, be would have realised the unwisdom 
of saying anything that might be construed as damaging to his 
aatoxr proprt No one, in ftft, was more surprised th^ Lord 
CoiTon himself at the storm of denunciation to which his speech 
gave rise. And four months later with echoes of the clamour 
ftill ringmg m his cars, he gave vent to his feelings of astonish 
meat in a letter to the Secretary of State. “My Convocation 
Address to Bengali ^dents was travestied as an attack upon 
the chataftcr and scnpturcs of the entire nation. A more unscru- 
pulous and mendaaous agitation it is impossible to conceive,” 
The whole episode was particularly unfortunate, for it not only 
added to the distraftions of the Viceroy at a time when of 

grave difficulty were crowding m upon him, but it had its reper- 
cussions in England, where his relations with the Home Govern 
ment were becoming increasingly strained, and where on atmos 
phcTc of hostility towards him was being sedulously fostered in the 
House of Commons and in the press by English sympathisers with 
the \ lews and aspirations of the Indian National Congress 

Brit among the-sohjefts of contro\crsy betw een him and the 
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authorities in England was that of tlie attitude to be adopted to- 
wards the Amir of Afghanistan. Lord Curzon had not been back 
in India many days before tlie difficulties witli the Amir came to a 
head. In accordance with tlie decision of the Cabinet, Mr. Dane 
had proceeded to Kabul, towards the end of November, with the 
draft Treaty and the aide Memire drawn up by Lord Curzon and 
revised by the Cabinet in liis pocket. From the first tlie nego- 
tiations had made little progress, and on January the ist the Amir 
had brought matters to a head by producing a draft Treaty of his 
own, which he submitted to die Bridsh envoy with an mtimadon 
that it represented the utmost limits to which he was prepared to go. 
The' draft was brief. It consisted of an assertion and a promise 
couched in flowery Persian phraseology. The assertion was to the 
effeft that in all matters great and small he had acted in accordance 
with the Agreements entered into between Abdur Rahman and the 
British Government ; and the promise was to the effeft that he 
would continue so to act. A somewhat singular document it muSt 
be admitted, as Treaties go. It left thmgs, of course, precisely 
where they were, with the obligations of the parties to the Agree- 
ment undefined and the ambiguities, misunderstandings and dis- 
putes, which it was the objeft of the Mission to dispose of, still 
unresolved. 

For the British Mission to return from Kabul with nothing but 
this to show was, m Lord Curzon’s view, unthinkable ; and, as the 
days went by with no sign of improvement, he wrote pessimisti- 
cally of the situation as one which might lead to a complete rupture 
with the Amir, with worse consequences shaping in the background. 

/ For the deadlock which had been reached he blamed the Govern- 
ment, by whom HabibuUa had been so tenderly handled ever since ' 
his accession, that he now^thought that he could dictate any terms. ^ 
And with the full concurrence of his colleagues he telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State, urgmg that, unless the Amir could be induced 
to make some advance in the direction required, Mr. Dane should 
be instructed to withdraw the Mission from Kabul I am very 
worried to-day,” he wrote on February the 2nd. ‘‘Things m 
Afghanistan are as bad as they can be. ... All of us here are umted 
^Letter to Sit S. MacDonnell, February 13th, 1905. 
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in thlnkmg that we tauSt put our foot down firmly tnd refuse to 
tilcc it up again But will the Home G o v ern ment support us ? 
There is the paralysing doubt that always overhangs the Govern- 
ment of India.” * That was the question that he kept revolving 
in his mind as he paced feverishly up and down in the great room 
m the soutb-we5t wing of Government House. In an hour’s 
time,” he wrote a week later, “ though it is mail afternoon we have 
a special mecdog of Council to dcadc upon our crucial telegram 
to the Secretary of State. The Home Government arc wobbling 
pitifully, as they usually do and want to get out on any terms ” The 
representation already made had met with a chilly reception , but 
Lord Cutzon was determined to make one lafi appeal before admit- 
ting defeat. Hence the hastily summoned meeting of his Council, 
the outcome of whldi was a further firongly worded representation 
to the Secretary of State. Previous experience, it was pointedly 
observed, led to the belief that firmness would prevail but even 
if, contrary to expeftation, it led to the collapse of the negotiations 
this would be preferable to the results of complete surrender 

The days thit followed were full of anxiety and suspense. Lord 
Corzon had planned a short holiday in camp in t^ pingles of 
Assam and had invited Lord Lamington to join him. Loid Laming- 
ton had reached Calcutta three d&yt after the despatch of the fate- 
ful telegram — and no reply had airoe. The departure fixed for 
that cvenmg was postponed Backwards and forwards the Vice 
roy paced, brooding darkly on the meaning of the bafihng silence 
wUdi had descended heavily upon the offices In Whitehall. ** I 
wait for it hour after hour ” he wrote on February the 16 th, ** post- 
ponmg out departure from day to day”* There was to be no 
holiday for the Vit»oy it seemed, and he sent off his gueft that 
afternoon promising to follow should circumstances permit. 

In Whitehall there were symptoms of uneasiness Messengers 
passed to and fro between the India Office and Downmg Street. 
Once more the Cabinet were senouslv alarmed. Far from thinking 
that firmness would prevail they bclie\cd that the presentation of 
an ultimatum to the Amir would result in the almost certain rup- 
ture of the negotiations They replied, therefore, that they could 
'Letter to Lidjr Cunoa. 
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not contemplate the withdrawal of the Mission without grave con- 
cern. They regretted that on the various subsidiary matters, which 
“ in deference to the strong views of Your Excellency,*’ they had 
agreed to press upon the Amir, the latter had proved intraflable, 
and that on tlie mam question he had put forward a poorly worded 
draft in substitution for the Treaty approved by them. But in tlieir 
view the important thing was that, whatever might be tliought of 
his behaviour during the negotiations, his draft did accept the obli- 
gations undertaken by his father. And they desired, tlierefore, 
3iat Mr. Dane should be instrufted to inform the Amir that his pro- 
posed renewal of his father’s engagements had been forwarded to 
His Majesty’s Government, who accepted it and authonsed their 
Envoy to sign it. The Treaty was accordingly signed on March the 
2 ist, and on March the apth the Mission left Kabul. 

Lord Curzon’s summing up of the achievements of the Mission 
was a gloomy one. The meagre results obtained could have been 
equally well secured without a Mission at all, since recogmtion 
of the old Agreements on his own terms was what the Amir had 
pressed for all along. The solitary ground for satisfaction was to be 
found m the happy frame of mmd which his success had apparently 
induced in the Amir himself. But for the value to be substantial 
the attitude mu5t be lasting ; and, until it had been subjefted to the 
test of time, it was too much to say that we had not paid an exorbi- 
tant pnee for the equanimity induced by the abandonment on our 
part of the many matters on which it had been our object to per- 
suade the Amir to come to terms. 

The Viceroy certainly felt the humihation of his Government 
very deeply ; and he made no attempt to disguise his feehngs in his 
communications with the Secretary of State Sir A. Godley men- 
tioned the faft that there had been occasions recently on which the 
Secretary of State had departed ftom his ordmary practice of hand- 
ing on to him for perusal the letters which he received from the 
Viceroy, and that he had been led to infer tliat he hak done so be- 
cause their contents went beyond what he cared to submit to the 
offtaal eye. It was not only between the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
that the gulf was widenmg ; the rift that had been started by diver- 
gences of opmion on public questions was cleaving down into the 
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deeper and more intimate side of his life and was sundering the ties 
of friendship which for thirty years had exercised so profound an 
influence upon him* From the human point of view this was the 
tragedy of these desolating days. 

Fortunately for Lord CurTOn amid all these distra&ng happen 
mgs there was one cause for solid satisfaSion, The year had once 
more furnished a handsome surplus , and, for the second time dunng 
his Viceroyalty he was able to aferd the taxpayer a substantial 
measure of relief He had never hesitated as to the shape which 
the relief should take. 

**My view has always been,” he declared in his Budget 
speech, * that as the revenue of this country comes in the main 
f^m the people of the country, it is to the people that the 
disposable surplus, if there is one, should return*** And who, 
he asked, were the people of whom he spoke ? * They are the 
patient, humble millions tolling at the wcD and at the plough, 
knowing Lttlc of Budgets but very pamfuBy aware of the 
narrow margm between sufBdency and indigence It is to 
them that my heart goes out** 

The one tax which touched all classes, down to^the'^very loweit, 
was the salt tax, and it was with pnde that he announced that the 
salt tax would now be brought down to the lowest figure that it 
had reached smcc the Mutiny, in the certainty that the point had 
long been passed at which the middleman coidd absorb the reduc 
tion, and that it muJt therefore filter down to the poorest strata of 
society 

At the conclusion of a speech In which, for the last fa mg, he took 
a wide survey of the activities of Government, he made a spirited 
defence of the financial provision made for military ex p en diture. 
This item in the Budget had been characterised in the course of the 
debate as inordinate and alarming The Viceroy admitted that it 
was inordinate in the sense that it was beyond the ordinary But 
there was nothing alarming in at. The situaaoo might have been 
described as alarming if, while a rival Power was busy building 
mflitary railways In the dircQion of the Afghan frontier the Govern 
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ment had sat still and done nothing. If they doubted die wisdom 
of preparation let them cast their eyes to the Far East, where, m 
their hour of national danger, the Japanese had won, by previous 
preparation and expenditure, great victories that had extorted the 
admiration of the world. 

“ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has presented us 
with a scheme which is the ripe product not only of his own 
great experience, but of years of discussion and anticipation m 
India itself, and whose sole ob)e£t is so to orgamse our forces 
in peace, as to place the largest possible body of men with the 
lea§t dislocation m the field m tmie of war Until universal 
peace reigns, which wiU not be m our day, the best cuStodian 
of his own house will StiU be the Strong man armed ; and the 
Government of India, assured that they have the means and 
reposing confidence in the abihty of their mihtary advisers, 
have accepted the scheme submitted to them, not without care- 
ful scrutiny of its features and details, but m the convi£bon 
that the heavy charge entailed will be repaid in the increased 
security that wiU be enjoyed by the country.” ^ 

The reference was to the scheme of re-distribution and re-orga- 
nisation, the ultimate coSt of which was estimated to be upwards of 
3^10,000,000, by which Lord Kitchener proposed to make available 
for service in the field, after the requirements of internal security 
had been met, a weU equipped and efficient army of rune divisions, 
in place of six divisions which had been the maximum contemplated 
under the arrangements hitherto m force. 

There was a tendency m some quarters to read into this va5t and 
costly re-orgamsation a condemnation of the system of army 
administration m India. The system which had left so much un- 
done, It was argued, stood self-condemned This, surely, was a 
strange misreadmg of history. Those who held this view must have 
overlooked the fa6i:, that it was under the very system which they 
condemned that the scheme which they applauded was shaped and 
carried tlirough. There were, as a matter of fad, a variety of 
'Speech on the Budget, Match 29th, 1905. 
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reasons why at this particalar jooftufe, a drastic and ex p en sive 
revision was found to be necessary the rapid Increase in the con- 
stni&on of strategic railways wfaicb Rnssu was pushing forward in 
Central Asia , the revolution m previous ideas as to the capaaty 
of modem railways, brought about by what had actually been 
accomplished by Russia in die way of moving and supplying troops 
with t^ aid of a long, single line of railway only, in Manchuria , 
and la^t but not Icaft the expenence of modem wacfarc gained in the 
course of three years of war in South A£dca. It was Lord Kit- 
dienedt good fortune to find at the time when these various causes 
were demanding the orgamsadon of a much larger and better 
equipped field army for purposes of war an expansion in the reven ue 
of India vdlhout whidi no large reform could have taken place. 
During Lord FJgin s Vlceroyalty the necessity for prosecuting 
the Ti^ campaign had put large schemes of rc-organisation out of 
court, even if the funds had been forthcoming And, during the 
first two years of Lord Curxon^s term of office, famine and financial 
stringency were equally inimical to extraordinary expenditure. 

As soon ts the financial position had shown signs of improve' 
ment Lord Cuizon, alarmed by the shortcomings m British mili- 
tary organisation which had come to hght under dje searching test 
of war in South Africa, had turned his attention to military organ! 
sation in India He was hampered not by the system but, m the 
firft place, by lack of funds and, in the second place, by unfortu 
natc casualties in the personnel of the higher co mmand. His firft 
Commander in-Chlef Sir William Lockhart, had been a dying 
nun. His successor Sir Power Palmer had held office only pend 
mg the choice of a permanent exxupant of the post. And it was 
because be realised the difficulty of cJfcfling any large measure of 
reform in such drcomstanccs dot Lord Cuxzon pressed the Home 
Government contmuously to let him have the servi ce s of Lord 
Kitchener Even so, the foundations of the scheme which was 
afterwards carried through by Lord Kitchener were laid by his 
predecessor , and, but for the financial itrmgcncy of earlier vears, 
greater progress would undoubtedly have been made. Early in 
1900 the Viceroy told the Secretary of State of his difficulties on 
this score— 
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“ On Monday we had a special meeting of Council to discuss 
a fresh schedule of mihtary proposals which have been sub- 
imtted to us by CoUen (then Mihtary Member) m supplement to 
those of la§t Oftober and in consequence of the experiences 
of the present war/ We spent many hours m threshing through 
the various' demands, many of them involving great iinanaal 
expenditure. . . It is a moSt difficult thmg, in connefhon with 
mditary demands, to sift the wheat from the tares. The sum 
total of the demands that are made it would be qmte impos- 
sible for the Indian Government at any time, and Still more 
when It is confronted with an enormous expenditure resulting 
from fa min e, to meet. In discrimmatmg we run the risk, 
should any misfortune or disaster occur later on, of bemg told 
that we have failed to provide the army with that which its 
responsible chiefs declared to be essential. This, however, is 
an inevitable feature of any discussion of a mihtary programme, 
and the additional expenditure which we recommend while far 
from meeting the views of the Mihtary Member, and while 
accompamed, as it is likely to be, by a voluminous expression 
of his dissent, yet represents the maximum concessions which 
we unanimously deaded to make.’^ ^ 

The large scheme of re-organisation referred to by Lord Curzon 
in his Budget speech and usually known as Lord Kitchener's scheme, 
was based on a radical re-distribution of the existing forces in 
India, which, ever smce the Mutiny, had been orgamsed and dis- 
tributed more with a view to internal security than to war beyond 
the frontier. The re-orgamsation depended upon a drastic reduc- 
tion of what were known as the obhgatory garrisons, that is to say, . 
the garrisons to be retamed m various centres m the country itself 
for the preservation of order, before any troops were detailed to 
form the held army for purposes of war. The possibility of en- 
l^rgmg the field army by reducmg the obhgatory garrisons was not, 
as IS sometimes supposed, a discovery made by Lord Kitchener. 
As early as January 1902 Lord Curzon had defimtely put it forward 
as the best means of mcreasmg the size of the army required for 

'Letter dated February 22nd, 1900 
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t&ve service. In reply to a proposal from home, involving costly 
additions to the number of British troops in India, he had wu tt en — 
“We want to release troops rather than increase them indeed 
release is the mo 3 t pradical form of mcrcase.” And he was able 
to inform the Secretary of State that, proceeding on these lines, be 
had arrived at the conclusion, after consultation with the Local 
Governments, that as a result of redofflons in the obligatory garri- 
sons, he could count on thirty two battalions instead of twenty 
five as ready for mobilisation in the field army, which by this means 
could be increased &om four divisions to six. The principle was 
further considered by the Government of India during the summer 
of 1902, at the instance of Sir Power Palmer, and the scheme 
whidi I-ord Kitchener eventually produced was the logical outcome 
of these discussions 

If then, the scheme of 1904 was devised by one set of officers, 
and elaborated and carried to completion by another set under tbe 
system of Military Administration obtaining in India, It would seem 
to have been a vindicadon rather than a condemnadon of the 
system. But the wells of truth were muddied, and the views of 
many people coloured by the fierce controveny which now broke 
out over this very question — a controversy which, owing both to 
the personafity and to the exalted posidons occupied by tbe pro- 
tagonists in the arena, inevitably generated feelings of bitter and 
mischievous partisanship The stage was set, inde^ for a Homenc 
combat, and the public mtereSt suffered, as it always must do in 
such drcumftances, from the atmosphere in which the question at 
issue was discussed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE MHJTARY CONTROVERSY 
DECEMBER I904 — ^NOVEMBER I905 

An advance copy of the Despatch of December the and from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India — referred to in 
Chapter XXVII — ^reached India by the same mail as the Viceroy. 
It referred to the scheme for the re-distnbution and re-organisation 
of the army which had been submitted for sanfHon, as having inci- 
dentally brought mto prominence the faft that m the pa§t full 
preparation had not been made even for mobihsmg the much 
sm^er field army which had hitherto been contemplated ; and it 
asked that the Government at home might be informed of the 
opinions of the Commander-in-Cbief and the Member m charge 
of the Mihtary Department on the workmg of the existing system. 
Answers to various questions were sohated Was the system one 
which, in the event of war, might be counted on to give to those 
responsible for the actual conduft of operations, adequate means 
for supplying the requirements of the army ^ Was it, m the opimon 
of the Government of India, as a whole one under which the maxi- 
mum of ejBSaency was obtained ? Did it afford the fuUeSt provi- 
sion against wasteful expenditure in times of peace and against 
complications in case of mobilisation becoming necessary ? 

Lord Curzon at once mvited the Commander-in-Chief to record 
his views, and these were submitted by Lord Kitchener m a Mmute 
dated January the ist. If there had ever been any doubt as to the 
nature of Lord Kitchener’s views, it must immeiately have been 
dispelled by the opening paragraphs of his Mmute m which the 
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) iy< triii was described as “fiiulty, inefficient and incapable of the 
expansion necessary for a great war ” In his view Indian military 
administration had been framed mainly to meet the requirements of 
peace. In war the system would infallibly break down and, unless 
it was deliberately intended to court disaster, divided counsels, 
divided authoflty and divided responsibility mu^ be abolished. He 
devoted many pages of print to a description of the evils of the 
system as he saw them, and be then came to his proposals for reform. 
They all rested on one fundamental prinapl^ namely, that there 
should be but one atithonty responsible for all military matters in 
o the r words thar the executive functions of the Commander in- 
Chief and the admimstraovc functions of the Military Member 
should be combined in the hands of a single individual. ^*I 
regard the abolidon of dual control as imperahve.*^ Though he 
would prefer the retention of the Commander in-Chief^ it was not^ 
in his view a matter of great importance which of the two existing 
authondes disappeared, provided only that one of them did. ** In 
order to emphasise the condnulty of both functions though united 
in one penon, I would recommend that the full dtle of the 

future Head of the War Department in India should be * Com- 
mander in-Quef and War Member of CoundL * To meet the pos- 
sible contingency of the Commander in-Chief and War Member 
being required to take the Beld, he would appoint an afiing Com- 
mander in-Chlcf, with a scat on the Viceroy's Cnundl^ to take 
charge of the troops remaining bchmd for purposes of internal 
security and to be the adviser of the Government of India on all 
matters connected with them and with the arrangements for 
supplying men and stores to the army in the field. 

On rccapt of Lord Kitchener's Minute, Lord Giizon directed 
that it should be aobmitted to the Military Member for hif reply 
to the charges brought against the system by the Commander In- 
Chief 

With regard to the charges of failure to provide adequately for 
the field array, hinted at m Mr Brodnek's Despatch, Six Edmund 
Elies had httlc difficulty in showing that shortcomings m this 
rcspe£l, which were not denied, were due not to any fidlorc on the 
part of the Military Department to advise what was required, but to 
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inability on the part of the Government of India and of the Secre- 
tary of State himself to sanction the proposals which had been made. 
He demed that the system was one of dual control. The army in 
India had but one head, namely, the Governor General in Council 
The Commander-m-Chief commanded the army according to rule 
and practice, while tlie Military Member represented the Governor 
General in Counal in respect of all business which was not of suffi- 
cient importance to be brought before the Council collectively. 
He rephed paragraph by paragraph to the charges which had been 
brought again§t Ins Department by Lord Kitchener ; and concluded 
by stating his convi£faon that no one man, however able, could 
properly deal with the mass of busmess that would demand the 
attention of the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member 

On receipt of Sir Edmund Elles’s Minute towards the end of 
January, Lord Curzon proceeded to draw up a Mmute in which he 
recorded his own views on the question, the two sides of which 
were now before him. After recalhng the fafl that the existing 
system had come under examination at frequent intervals m the 
past, he pomted out that on every such occasion the result had been 
a confirmation of it and that it might be said, therefore, to be sup- 
ported by a consensus of authority almost unprecedented m the 
history of mihtary admimstration. Nevertheless the conclusions 
thus arrived at were now disputed in toto by an authority m whom all 
recognised “ one of the foremost hvmg masters of the saence of 
military government as well as of the art of war.” In these cir- 
cumstances the Qvihan Members of Government were placed in a 
position of grave responsibihty and of obvious difficulty, for they 
were called on to deade between two sets of opmions irreconcilable 
with each other and mvolving the fundamental prmaples on which 
the ^Government of India rested. Basing hims elf upon six years 
actual experience of the working of the system, he declared that he 
was altogether unable to recogmse the picture of it which had been 
drawn by the Commander-m-Quef. A system under which Lord 
Kitchener himself had been able to carry through a senes of reforms 
that would have more than filled an ordinary qmnquenmum, and 
that would stamp his name mdehbly on the mihtary history of the 
country, hardly mented his desenption of it as one under which it 
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was ** impossible to formulate or carry out any consistent mili ta r y 
policy,” or one under which no needed reform could be imtiatcd 
without being subjcdcd to vexatious and, for the most part, unneces- 
sary cadasm and delay 

Coming to Lord Kitchener’s proposals for altcrmg the system, he 
was unable to arrive at any other conclusion than that dicir result 
would be not merely to dls^tabllsh an individual or even alDepart 
ment, but to subvert the military authority of the Government of 
India as a whole, and to subsdtutc for it a military antoctacy in the 
person of the Commander in-Chic£ 

“ The Commander in Chief will not only be the source of 
all imdadvc, but the sole instrument of exccudom No curb 
of any sort will exist upon his authonty except such as is 
supplied by the check in financial matters of the Financial 
Department and the final authority, in the cases requiring 
Government sandlon, of the Government of India and those 
ostensible safeguards will be of little avail, since the Govern 
ment will be left without the expert assistance and advice 
which are essential to render tl^m effedive.” 

They would have another and equally senous result The dudes 
already imposed upon the Commander in-Chief were suffidendy 
onerous He was ezpeded 

to supervise the organisadon, training, equipment, housing, 
sanitation, oSicenng discipline, inspo^ion and movements of 
the army He ought to know every division and bngade, to 
be familiar with the pdnapal ftations and cantonments and 
to be in touch with all his prindpal officers It Is his duty to 
create a capable StaS^ to be responsible for appointments and 
promodons, to hold tnancc uv r es and camps of cicrasc, and to 
visit the frontiers In addidon he is the Head of the Intelligence 
Department, and is the natural originator of schemes of 
mfljtary policy and SUat^y When war is declared he is re 
sponsible for mobilisatioa In the firfl place, and for the conse- 
quent condufi of cxpedidons and campaigns In addidon, as 
an Diiraorduiary Member of Council, he muit see all the 
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papers and take a part in the entire business of Government. 
He IS even called upon to be present at the meetings of the 
Legislative Council.” 

This, surely, was as much as one man could be expefted efficiently 
to perform. And he believed that to ask him to assume in addition 
the control of all the admimStrative and spendmg departments, 
the conduft of correspondence with Local Governments and the 
Secretary of State, of legislation when such was required, the 
preparation and defence of the Mihtary Budget, as well as the great 
mass of routme, inseparable from the administration of so large an 
army spread over so vaSt a country and so variously composed — 
would be to exped of him the impossible. Lord Curzon concluded 
his Mmute by declaring that any reasonable reform or readjustment 
in the syStem he would wiUingly consider. 

“ But no such proposals are before us ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief m designing his new edifice is not satisfied until he 
has completely demohshed the old. I cannot recommend that 
it should be swept away on this smgle and unsupported 
indiflment, or that there should be substituted for it an orgam- 
sation which will, m my opmion, be injurious to military con- 
tinuity, effiaency and control in time of peace, and will expose 
us to even graver nsks in time of war.” 

Mr. Brodrick’s Despatch and the three Mmutes were then cir- 
culated to the Members of the Council, who one after another 
gave reasons for dissenting from the proposals put forward by the 
Commander-in-Chief. The scene m the Council Chamber on 
March the loth, when the matter came up for discussion, was a 
dramatic one. Contrary to all expe61ation. Lord Kitchener made 
no attempt to reply to the arguments and criticisms of his col- 
leagues. He sat brooding and silent, except for a brief statement 
which he read from paper, regretting that he was in a mmonty of 
one and declarmg that he was unwilhng to discuss the matter 
further. In so domg he chose the course diifated by expediency. 
He knew well the disadvantage at which he stood m the Council 
C ha mber. At his beSt in action he was at his worst in discussion. 
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A giaphJc pictore of the same man acting in a Bimflar manner a 
dcadc later, has been painted by Lord Esher, 'who tells of occa 
fiions when Lord Kitchener remained dnmb under the shock of 
decisions which, in new of the advice which he had g i v e n, he 
fiuled altogether to understand. The presence of men sitting 
round a council table eager and fluent in discussion cowed him into 
a resentful alienee or sp urr ed him to incoherent garrulity In such 
circumstances he became the despair of those who sought to work 
with him. His inability to play a rational part in council became 
one of the mmor problems with which a Cabinet, charged with the 
conduft of a great war had to deal. ** His form of speech. Lord 
Esher tells us was Cromwellian in its obscurity and incoherence. 
He would seem to be thinking aloud, his mind tossing in a flood of 
difficuJdes The dlalecridans and law yers who sat round him could 
make nothing of it or him.*** 

This strange inability to give load expression to his thoughts 
which led him to entrust^to others the preparation of his memoranda 
and his speeches was responsible on one memorable occasion for 
a famous and, on any other hypothesis cstremely audadous 
plagiarism. 

** On such occasions as this,** he declared in the course of his 
fiucwcll speech at Simla on Auguil the aotb, 1909, ** it has not 
been unusual — I might almost say it has been customary — for 
the departing official to give a'sort of synopsis of his years of 
administration. I am sure you will be glad to that I have 
no idea of conforming to that custom. Lifts of measures 
carried into effefi or of reforms inaugurated may find a place 
in a Budget oradon Of in on official record , they would, I think 
be out of place in on after dinner speech.* 

On November the 16th, 1905, when biddmg far f g e ll to India, 
Lord Cuizon had said — 

I have been told that on the present occasion I am expefled 
to give a sort of synopsis of the lafl seven years of adminiftra- 
don. I am sure you will be intensely relieved to learn that I 
^ Tb« Tnjtdj of Lord Kltcbeaer ** hj Vbcocut 
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intend to disappoint those expedations. Lists of laws or 
administrative a6ls or executive pohcies may properly figure 
in a Budget speech ; they may be recorded m an official 
Mmute ; they may be grouped and weighed by the historian. ' 
But they are hardly the material for an after dinner oration.*' 

Further comparison of the two speeches brought to light other 
and equally Striking resemblances. Someone had evidently blun- 
dered. Fpr a few days the episode afforded newspaper readers 
in two contments mild amusement and was then forgotten. In the 
Council Chamber at Calcutta on March the loth Lord Kitchener’s 
silence was not so lightly dismissed. 

As he concluded his brief statement a painful hush fell upon the 
assembly. For some mmutes it seemed as if the curtam would be 
rung down on a stage peopled with disconcerted and tongue-tied 
players But for one man present at the Counal table there was a 
personal as well as a political aspeft of the case. Grave charges 
had been brought against the conduft of Sir Edmund Elies m the 
discharge of his duties as head of the Mihtary Department. To 
these charges he had rephed. Yet Lord Kitchener had neither 
withdrawn his charges nor attempted to make any answer to the 
defence. And, taken aback by this abrupt dismissal of the matter. 
Sir Edmund Elies rose to appeal to those present not to separate 
without first pronouncing their verdift. Once more the Com- 
mander-m-Chief sat plunged in brooding silence, while every 
Member of the Counal declared m turn that he held that the charges 
agamst the Military Department had broken down and that Sir 
Edmund EUes’s vmdication was complete. This was certainly 
Lord Curzon’s view, for he informed the Prime Minister in a letter 
summing up the case that the officers of Lord Kitchener’s entourage 
had allowed him 

“ to put his name to a senes of charges which, as it has been 
my duty to mveStigate them, I am m a position to 'say are 
wholly mcapable of substantiation, and to give a descnption 
of the situation as he sees it which is not only constitutionally 
erroneous but quite mconsiStent with the fafts. When we dis- 
cussed the matter he could not suStam one of these charges ; 
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he did not at te mp t to argue the case. All he could do was to 
wntc a Minute of Dissent to the cSc£t that he adhered to his 
fo rmer views,” * 

Following the deasion of March the loth, a Despatch embodying 
the unanimous opinion of the Government with tie solitary excep- 
tion of the Commander in-Chic^ was drafted and issued on March 
the ayrd. In the course of it two main points were stressed — the 
danger in the event of Lord Kitchcacr’s proposals being given cficfi 
to of anl control over the army and military policy being under- 
mined, and the practical certainty of the task whl^ would be thrown 
on the Commander in-Chief proving too great a burden for any 
one man to bear, 

* His Majeay*s Government may be invited to consider the 
posidon which would be produced in England if a Commander- 
In-Chief of the Bndsh army possessed a seat in the Cabinet, if 
he were the sole representative of the army there. If he enjoyed 
the power and the rank of the Secretary of State for War m 
addition, and if His Majesty’s Mmiftcts were tailed upon to 
accept or to rqeft his proposals with no Independent or qualified 
opinioa to asskt diem. 

This, It was asserted, was precisely the situation which the 
Government of India were ask^ to accept by Lord Kitchener in 
India. 

In England it was too easily assumed that the dificrence was a 
personal one between the Viceroy and Lord Kitchener, and that 
the Despatch was an expression of Lord Cotxon s newi to which 
the other hfcmbcis of the Government attached formal signatures. 
This was not the case. Every Member of the Government re- 
corded his own views both before and after the Despatch was 
drafted. In view of the importance of the case Lo^ Curzoo 
wrote the Despatch himself but it was amended by his colleagues, 
practically the whole of the oltcradons which it underwent tend 
log to gt\'c the opposidon to Lord Kitchener’s proposals greater 
>Ixtt£r ditcd Mmfa jotli, 190) 
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emphasis. The few lines of the Despatch given above were based 
on a note written by one of liis avilian colleagues. 

To the Despatch itself Lord Kitchener appended a brief Minute 
of Dissent. Some attempt, he wrote, had been made to dispute 
his faffe, but in his opinion without success. 

“ My assertions have been contradi£led, but not, I think, 
disproved. My arguments remain uncontroverted and are, I 
beheve, incontrovertible. I adhere, therefore, to everythmg 
that is contamed in my Memorandum and it follows that I 
entirely dissent from the accompanymg Despatch.” 

So pontifical a mann er of disposing of the arguments on the other 
side naturally excited comment. Lord Ripon, who followed the 
controversy with the interest of one who had himself occupied the 
post of Viceroy, could not refrain from expressing his aStomshment. 
Sir Edmund Elles’s defence had carried convidhon to his mind, but 
he awaited Lord Kitchener’s reply. The reply was not, however, 
forthcoming. When I turned to Lord Kitchener’s Mmute I found 
no reply at all, I found nothing but a lofty declaration that he would 
not reply and that he knew he was qmte nght.’’^ He certainly 
diought that this summary way of disposmg of the arguments on 
the other side weakened Lord Kitchener’s case. “ In a controversy 
of this description I am always a httle mchned to think that a person 
who takes that hne and refuses to reply in that tone does so because 
he ca nn ot reply, because he has no answer to what his opponent has 
said ” 2 Lord Ripon could not know, of course, what was the faff, 
that Lord Kitchener, while refusmg to reply either m the Council 
Chamb er or tn any official document, had nevertheless attached his 
signature to a volummous and detailed cntiasm of the Mmutes 
written by both Sir Edmimd EUes and the Viceroy, which he had 
forwarded privately to an officer holding an offiaal position in 
England. Still less could he know that this extraordinary document, 
which was withheld from the Viceroy and aU his colleagues, had 
found Its way into the hands not only of those who were called m to 
assist the Secretary of State m coming to a conclusion on the question 
'Speech m the House of Lords, August iSl, 1905. *Ibtd 
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at issue, but even into the hands of persons engaged in writing for 
the English press 

On receipt of the Despatch from riie Government of India, Mr. 
Brodnek convened a Committee in London to advise him on the 
fna?n issucs ralscd by it and it was upon the recommendations of 
this Committee that the scheme adopted by the Cabmet and com 
munlcated to the Government of India in a Despatch dated May 
the jist was based. Mr. Brodnek rlaimed for the scheme that it 
provided a genuine solution ** of the problem and one which 
would “ stand any amount of hammering * 

It was, as a matter of fiict, a compromise which suficred in pecu- 
liar degree from the weakness inherent in all compromises It 
encouraged persons holding irreconcilable opinions to believe that 
they had found a formula which, by some maphcablc process of 
reasoning, met the views of each without disregarding the opinions 
of the other. Under its provisions military matters m the foturc, 
as in the past, were to be administered by the Commander In-Chicf 
and a hlember of Council- But the poslaon occupied by the Mem- 
ber of Council was to difier materially from that of the Mihtary 
Member of the past He was to deal only with the quasj*civil side 
of army administratioa — army contraQs stores, ordnance, remounts 
and military works , all those matters in abort which may be 
described compendiously by the word Supply He was, in to 
be known as the Mcmb^ in charge of tl^ D ep ar tm ent of Military 
Supply All matters of a strictly mihtary character — appoint 
ments, promotion, discipline, trai^g organisation, schemes of 
defence and offence, the preparation for and conduct of war — we r e 
to be the direfl respooslhility of the Commander in-Qiief who was 
to be famished with a secretariit and to submit his proposals dircS 
to the Government of India without reference to the hlcmbcr for 
Mihtary Supply 

The scheme was communicated to the Government of India as 
the deaiion of His Majesty's Government and in the Dcs 
patch they were requested to consider forthwith the steps that 
would be required to give effefi to it with the least possible delay, 
and in any case not later than October the 1st. 

It was not long before the fUlacy underlying the compromise 
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was laid bare. Lord Roberts, who had been a member of the Com- 
mittee which evolved the scheme, stated a httle while afterwards 
in the House of Lords, that in his opinion it was essential to the 
secunty of India that the Viceroy should not be dependent on the 
advice of a single soldier, however eminent and distinguished he 
might be. In the course of the same debate. Lord Lansdowne, 
who was a member of the Cabinet which approved the scheme, 
speakmg as a member of the Government, referred to their absolute 
refusal to hsten to Lord Kitchener’s proposal to put an end to the 
Military Member of Counal. 

“ We found ourselves in the position of having to decide 
between the demand of Lord Kitchener that the office of Mihtary 
Member should be absolutely put an end to, and the view of the 
Government of India that it should be preserved and that he 
should remain very much in the position which he had always 
occupied, and we decided against Lord Kitchener.” * 

It is impossible to deduce from these dehberate statements any 
other conclusion than that Lord Roberts and Lord Lansdowne 
mtended that the Government of India should have at their disposal 
the second military opimon which they desired as a check upon the 
proposals of the Commander-in-Chief, or that they beheved that 
the scheme which they had approved provided for it. 

Lord Curzon, who was no party to the compromise, was under 
no such illusion. He realised that on the fundamental question of 
prmaple Lord Kitchener’s view had been accepted and the Govern- 
ment of India overruled He was prepared to resign at once, and 
only reftamed from domg so on bemg implored by his colleagues 
not to desert them in the difficult position m which they found 
themselves. The de 6 sion of the Government about the Kit- 
chener case came the other day,” he wrote on June the 21st. “ I 

am under no illusion as to the result. He has practically tnumphed, 
although a disembowelled Mihtary Member has been left to 
prevent me from resigning. I am qmte ready to do this, and 
Ibbetson came to tell me yesterday that he would )om me m domg 
so. But at the same time he implored me to stay and remould the 

'Debate m the House of Lords, August iSl, 1905. 
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organisation into something wotkable, so that the control of the 
Government of India may not go altogether by the board* * 

On June the 24th, Lord •Corzon discussed the position with his 
colleagues and at their request agreed to sec Lord Kitchener and to 
invite his support for r^rttin modifications of the scheme for sub- 
mission to the Secretary of State. The meeting took place the 
next day and, at the end of a discussion which lasted for an hour and 
a half, Lord Kitchener had signified his assent to all the modifica- 
tions of the scheme which the Viceroy placed before him. After 
consultation with Sir Edmund and General Ouff these were 
embodied in a draft and re-submitttd to Lord Kitchener the fol- 
lowing day His r^ly accepting them was written the same 
a ftern oon — * Duff has explain^ to me the points about which you 
intend to telegraph to the Secretary of State. Though I cannot say 
that I consider some of them to be improvements on the proposals 
in the Despatch there are none which I am not willing to accept m 
d eferen ce to your wishes.* 

Lord Kitdbenef*6 attitude at this time is certainly difficult to 
undecstand, for Loed Cuezon made no attempt to conceal ftom 
him his objefl which was indeed, written plainly on the &cc of 
the recommendatioai themselves. It was probably due to a con 
viction that Lord Cutzon’s resignation 'would be — as he said at the 
time — * a public calamity,** and that, short of the modifications 
proposed his resignation was incvitahle. The Prime Minister, 
to whom the proposals were telegraphed on June the 26th, at once 
perceived that the modifications asked for were designed to restore 
to the Governor-General and his Council the second Military 
opinion for which they had all along contended and to which Lord 
Kitchener was unalterably opposed. And so surprised was he at 
the Commander in-ChicTs concurrence, that he telegraphed a 
request for a full statement of Lord Kitchener’s reasons for his 
apparent change of ■view The insidious nature of the desire for 
compromise now became apparent. Lord Kitchener signed a 
telegram jointly with the Viceroy repeating his agreement with 
him, and c\co adding m his own hand, that in the event of His 
Majesty s Go\cramcnt being unable to accept the modifications he 
'Lettn to SU Clinton Divklni. 
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desired to assoaate himself with the Viceroy in any action which 
he might feel called upon to take. * And the authorities in London, 
obhvious of the surpnse which this development had at fir^t ex- 
ated in their minds, now arrived at tlie happy conclusion that the 
modifications were, after all, in harmony with the spint and inten- 
tion of their Despatch. 

It was now Lord Curzon’s turn to feel surprised. So astonished 
was he at the discovery now made in London, that he thought it 
necessary to telegraph lest there had been some misunderstanding 
as to the mtention underlying the alterations for wliich he had 
asked. Lord Kitchener and he distinctly contemplated, he tele- 
graphed on July the 3rd, that the Mihtary Member should be 
available for consultation by the Viceroy at his discretion, upon 
aU questions, without the condition imposed by tlie Secretary of 
State’s Despatch that questions of a purely mihtary nature were to 
be regarded as bemg beyond his purview. He did not anticipate 
that the practice of asking for a second opimon on purely mili tary 
questions would become general, but unless the power was specially 
reserved to the Viceroy and embodied in the rules the proposed 
modification would be valueless. And a week later he reiterated 
his explanation that his proposals, while not mconsistent with the 
pnndples of the Government scheme, did to some extent challenge 
then: pohey, ‘‘ in so far as they attempt to provide the Viceroy and 
his Council with alternative mihtary advice.” * 

Several more days were devoted to further attempts to reconale 
the irreconcilable, and so successfully did the contending parties 
hypnotise themselves into a behef that they had achieved the impos- 
sible, that on July the 14th, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
ofl&aally — 

“ Your recommendations do not contravene the provisions 
of the Despatch dated the 3i§t May and some of them are m 
exa6t fulfilment of the wishes and mtentions which it conveyed. 
His Majesty’s Government deem it a matter of satisfa£h n that 
although Your Excellency’s views are adverse to change, the 
' pomts which you think it necessary to raise upon the scheme 
‘Telegram dated June 30th, 1903 ^Telegram dated July loth. 
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Itself appear to leave its general ptinaples tmtouched, and that 
Lord IGtchcncr whose deaded preference for more draflic 
changes had great weight with His MajeS/s Government, is 
now in accord with the reft of your Government” 

Among State Papers this, surely, will come to be regarded as a 
classical example of sclf-dec^tion. 

The happy flhision was, indeed, soon to be shattered. On July 
the 1 6th Lord Ouzon learned that it was the intention of the Secrc 
tary of State to nominate an officer from England for the new post 
of Military Supply Member He at once telegraphed that be was 
about to recommend Major General Sir E. Barrow for the post, as 
being one of the ablest soldiers in India and acceptable to both 
Lord Kitchener and himself on officer moreover who was par 
ticulatly well qualified to handfe the difficulties with which the 
inauguration of the new system muft inevitably be surrounded. 
When in reply to this representation he was informed that die 
Cabinet were unwilling to agree to the appointment of Sit E. 
Bacrow, he realised that the arcle had not after all been squared 
Yet, even as this conclusion was being forced upon Kim^ the lUu 
sion flickered once mote into flame before finally dying out On the 
very day — Auguft the 1st — on which this decision was communi 
cat^ to him Lord Lansdowne was stating in the House of Lords 
that the Government, having had to decide b etween the demand of 
Lord Kitchener that the office of Mflitary Member should be 
abolished and the view of the Government of India that it 
should be retained, had deaded against Lord Kitchener 
It muft be adrmtted that on reading the report of the debate in 
the House of Lords Lord CutTon had good cause for bewilderment 
and resolving to put the matter to a final tcSl he telegraphed once 
more to the Secretary of State — 

** It must be evident that I can only satis&Qotily inaugurate 
the new syftcm with the aid of a militar y colleague in whose 
experience. Judgment and abUity I have foUeft confidence, 
and, further, that if Military Supply Member is to give general 
mflitary advice to Governor General in Council as deaded 
by His Majcfty*d Gov ern ment and cxpliatly reaffirmed by 
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Lord Lansdowne in die House of Lords yesterday, he should 
be an officer of highest ability and quahfications.” 

He concluded with a hope that with these considerations before 
him the Secretary of State would see fit to modify the views on the 
matter which he had expressed, and thus enable him to accept a 
responsibihty which he inferred that His Majesty’s Government 
Still desired him to assume. 

With the despatch of an unfavourable reply to this message the 
illusion was finally dispelled. Lord Curzon informed Mr. Brodrick 
that he now realised that the Government differed fundamentally 
from hmi in the meaifing which they attached to the modifi- 
cations of their scheme which they had accepted, and upon the 
acceptance of which alone he had consented to remain m office. 
His own position was once more, therefore, substantially what it 
had been before any modifications had been made And smce he 
felt unable consaentiously to assist in mtroducmg a system of 
Mihtary Admimstration which he regarded as unworkable in 
operation and as calculated to imperil tlie control of the Govern- 
ment of India over mihtary affairs, he asked that his resignation 
might be placed m the hands of the Prime Mmister for submission 
to the Kmg On August the i6th Lord Curzon learned that this 
had been done, and on the 22nd the Kmg telegraphed him the 
foUowmg message — 

“ With deep regret I have no other alternative but to accept 
your resignation at your urgent request. MoSt warmly do I 
thank you for your mvaluable services to your Sovereign and 
your Country and especially to the Indian Empire ” 

And so promptly had the Government afted m the matter that, on 
August the 2ist, the world learned not only that Lord Curzon had 
resigned the office of Viceroy and Governor-General, but that 
Lord Mmto had been appomted m his place 

. Thereafter the compromise embodied m Mr. Brodnck’s Despatch 
of May the 31st rapidly crumbled. Lord Curzon had pomted out 
that if the fimctions of the Mihtary Supply Member were to be con- 
fined to those suggested by Lord Kitchener, he would not have two 
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hours work n day, and he had expressed die opinion that in these 
drcumstances the aradon of the poit would involve an unpardon- 
able waste of public money and should be dispensed with altogether 
The Government did not see thar way to accept this advice, and 
when dating die early days of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, die new 
system came into operation, a Military Supply Department was 
created and a htlhtary Supply Member was duly installed in o ffi ce. 
His life was a brief one. As early as June 1907, a litde more than 
a year after the inauguration of the new system, Mr Motley, who 
had become Se cret ary of State for India, observed — almofl in the 
words of Lord Curxon — that there appeared to him to r em a in 
under the new arrangement so litde work to be controlled by the 
Member in charge of the Military Supply Department, that the 
expediency of maintaining the Department bcamic a matter for 
consideiadon. Lord Mrnto s Go^^mment, while agreeing that 
on administrative and economical grounds the Depaimicnt ought 
to be abolished, yet dqirccatcd so hasty a re-operung of the question 
on the score that to do so would be certain to lead to a recrudescence 
of acrimonious public dlscossioa Mr. Moriey grumbled, but 
agreed to poftpouc consideration of the matter for a year It was 
cleat, ncvcfthclcss, that the Department was doomed, and in 
January 1909 Lord Moriey, as he had then become, issued his final 
orders for its exrinSion. Thus after a brief and inglorious existence, 
the Ennous compromise of 1905 came to an end 
Lord Cuizon s resignation took the public completely by sur- 
prise. It had been generally assumed that the critical phase of the 
negotiations had be« successfully overcome, and there was much 
speculation as to the oftual cause of so unc^>ccted a development. 
In England where the real question at issue was little imderstood, 
the Viceroy was reproached for resigning over the comparatively 
petty question of an oppointincot It gave his action an appear- 
ance of personal pique. Tbe attribution to bim of such motives 
caused him infinite distress. ” Of course I did not resign over a 
question of persons,” he wrote in r efer e n ce to comment on his 
resignation in TS* T/zeer * No one has made that mistake in 
India.* * So greatly was his aftlon at first misjudged, however, 
LctttrtoMr.»ifttTvinl«Slr V*lcotiac Chkol, September i^th, 190J 
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that even his fiiends and relations wrote in deprecatory terms of the 
Step which he had taken ; and he felt obhged to explain his position 
at some length. 

“ You speak of my manner of leaving office as though it were 
unworthy of my tenure of it,” he wrote in reply to a letter 
firom his brother. “ That is not my view and it wiU not be the 
view of history. Nothing has been more honourable to me 
than the final episodes, and so far from regarding them as a 
humihation and a failure, I look upon them with pride. . . . 
Please do not think either that I am fuming with vexation or 
anger. I have, mdeed, been wickedly treated, as you will 
subsequendy learn when die fafts are before you. But I am 
perfeftly serene. . . I would not, if the whole thing had to be 
enabled again, leave India in any other circumstances.” ^ 

His resignation was not, indeed, without its compensations. An 
extraordinary wave of sympathy with him swept over India, and it 
is doubtful if in any other circumstances the greatness of his Vice- 
' royalty would have received such immediate and spontaneous 
recognition. Perspective has been attained with a flash of sur- 
pnsing intuition,” he wrote on September the 14th, “ and the recog- 
mtion which I did not exped to gamer for years is flooding in upon 
me from nearly every representative body or institution m India.” * 
In a letter of sympathy with him m his trouble a correspondent 
had predicted an aftermath of appreciation which would assuredly 
one day come. “ The amamig thing is that it is here aheady,” 
Lord Curzon had replied. “ Ever since it was announced that I am 
leaving India I have been mundated with telegrams, letters, resolu- 
tions from all classes and creeds, and from nearly every representa- 
tive mstitution or assoaation m the country, lliey have forgotten 
all the petty abuse and calumny and have united in a magnificent 
tribute which makes up for all.” 3 Lord Curzon was, mdeed, 
surprised and profoundly touched at the way in which opimon in 
India raUied to him — “ No Viceroy has ever left India,” he wrote, 

^Letter to the Hon F N Cutzon, September ziSl, 1905 
^Letter to Sir Clmton Dawkms 

sLetter to Sir F. S Lely, K.CJ.E,, September 7th, 1905. 
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"in receipt of such a tribute,”* From one quarter only were 
tnbutes of praiae 'withheld. Lord Cur2on had wounded Indian 
Nationalist sentiment too deeply to admit of any early rcconoha 
rion. The Partition ofBengal -was an accomplished but •^xhemcntly 
resented fiift, his Convocation speech was a recent and bitter 
memory Yet those who attacked his pohey most bitterly were 
consaous of the greatness of his Ideals As President of the 
National Congress at Benares in December 1905, Mr G K, Go kh a J e 
indulged in a passionate and aend onslaught * * on ILord Corzon 
and sdl his worfa But six months later, when Lord Corzon him- 
self lay stricken with the pain of a great affll&on, Mr Gokhale 
wrote to him that the heart of all India Tvould go out to him in 
profound and reverent sorrow And he spoke in touchmg terms 
of the mevi table loneliness of such rare spirits as Your Lor dship 
who live for lofty ends and make a religion of aH their work.” 3 
Time, too, has done much to show his Admimstranon, even to 
those who felt humiliated by it, in a truer hgbt Even as I penned 
these words touching on Lord Caxzoo s resignation I received 
unasked, and wholly unexpected, die following tribute to his role— 
Now that the ashes of the numerous stnfes are cold, all Indians 
arc grateful to the wise statesmanship of the great Viceroy who did 
so much to preserve our andent monuments and raise our cduca 
tional standards By these achievements he still hves, and genera- 
tions of Indians will bless him for them,” 4 
There is no need to dwell on Lord Curzon^s r emainin g days in 
India, He had given unremitting personal attention to the details 
of a tour contemplated by the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
the winter of 1905-06 , and at the ex pr e ss desire of King Edward 
It was arranged that he should remain In India to recavc them on 
their amval on November the 9th, This was his laft important 
function as Viceroy and on November the 18th, after handing over 
charge to Lord Mmto at Bombay on the 17th, he sailed from India. 


Letter to Sir \ tle ntfa ic Qilrol, September 7th, ipoj 
JlrnttflmSs, JLetterckttd Job loih, 1906. 

jLeuer ftotn Profator Arnmnatha Jha, Profcaaor of Encliih at tbe Muir CeomI 
CoUcfT United Pforiocea, 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE BITTERNESS OF DEFEAT 
1905 

In a speech at a diimer given him by the members of the United 
Service Qub at Simla on September llic 30th, 1905, Lord Curzon 
made a brief but pointed allusion to recent controversies. History, 
he declared, would write its verdi< 9 : upon them with imerring finger ; 
and at that he was content to leave them. 

Less than a quarter of a century has elapsed — ^too short a time, 
perhaps, for history to pass final judgment on the rights and wrongs 
of a conflift which brought passion and tumult mto the habitual 
quiet of a Himalayan hiU-top and seared the fives, and made and 
marred the careers of those who, wilfingly or not, were caught 
up and swept along m its turbulent embrace On the merits of 
the question over which Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener fought 
their Homenc batde twenty-three years ago there is at any rate 
still room for legitimate difference of opimon. Events smce 1905 
cannot be said to have settled the question m favour of either school 
of thought. It is true that the system m force to-day, though 
differing m important particulars from that set up m 1906, preserves 
its outstanding feature, m that the Commander-in-Chief remams 
paramount in all military matters and the sole adviser of the Vice- 
roy on military questions. And for this prmaple the adherents 
of the Kitchener school can claim recent authontative support ; 
for the Committee appointed in 1919 under the chairmanship of 
Lord Esher, to enquire into the administration and orgamsation of 
the Army in India, were unanimously of opimon that the Com- 
rnander-in-Chief should continue to combme in his person the 
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executive and administrative control of all purely military matters . 
Yet, in spite of the weight of authonty behind it, this opinion is 
not yet accepted as nnrl the position of the Commander in 
Chief though fortified by it, is fiir from standing unchallenged. 
It may indo^ be confidently asserted that in very recent times the 
advisability of modifying it has once again been seriously considered. 

Similarly, if experi ence has shown that Lord Girzon was unduly 
apprehensive of the establishment of a military autocracy, it has 
also justified his forecast that in times of stress it would be found 
that a burden had been placed upon the Commander in>Chicf which 
the shoulders of no single indMdoal were broad enough to bear 
On thi< point, at least, history has recorded no unc ertain verdift. 

When invited to give his opinion in 1904 Lord Curzon had 
itated that- he could well believe that, xrith an exceptional perso- 
nality like that of Lord Kitchener the change of system which the 
latter advocated might have a temporary vitality but that as soon 
as the roaster hand was withdrawn and ordinary men were called 
upon to administer a system beyond the ordinary capaaty it would 
infallibly break down. Lord Kitchener was oppressed with no 
such fears Indeed, he declared a little con tem ptuously that under 
the system which Lord Curzon desired to sec mamtaincd the army 
was organised for peace, whereas in advocating change it was his 
ob|e& to organise it for war Yet it was under the tcit of war that 
the system broke down precisely in the way in which Ixird Curion 
had prcdlScd that it would- And the Report of the Commission 
which was appointed to enquire into the causes of the disastrous 
fitflure of the Administration in J91 j to cany through the campaign 
which the Government of India were called upon to conduQ in 
Mesopotamia constitutes a staking justification of Lord Curzon s 
view In face of Lord Kitchener's assertion it was, indeed, a jest 
on the part of Fate, the humour of which must have been apparent 
to Lord Curzon, that Sir Beauchamp Duff who had been one of Lord 
Kitchener's right hand men in the «>ntrovcrsy of 1905, should not 
only have found himself in Lord Kitchener's shoes in 191 5, adminis 
tenng the system which Lord Kitchener had introduced, but 
should have been, compelled to admit in evidence before the Com- 
mission, that while in ittxts of peact one man could discharge the 
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dual funfhon imposed upon him, it was more than he could manage 
in times of war. 

Sir Beauchamp Duff found, m fadii, that, in the, arcumstances of 
1915, performance of the duties of Army Member was incompatible 
with the discharge of the functions of Commander-m-Chief ; and 
whether from choice or from necessity, he decided to perform the 
former and to jettison the latter. The deasion, if mevitable, 
was none the less deplorable. For it resulted in the sole adviser 
of the Government on Mihtary matters being completely cut off 
from contafl with the combatant services ; and it was notorious 
that the layman in Bombay knew far more of what was happenmg 
in Mesopotamia than did Army headquarters at the seat of Govern- 
ment On this aspefl of the case the Committee of 1919, by their 
recommendations, endorsed Lord Curzon’s view. They were 
unanimous m advising the creation of a Mihtary Council to reheve 
the Commandet-in-Chief of the many duties which he could and 
ought to delegate to others ; and a majority of the Committee 
went further still and recommended the resuscitation of the De- 
partment of Mihtary -Supply, abohshed by Lord Morley in 1909, 
with a Ovihan Member of the Executive Council at its head. 

These are matters, however, which concern the historian more 
closely than the biographer. Of more immediate mterest to the 
latter is the personal aspeft of the controversy. Was Lord Curzon 
the author of his own undomg ? Or was he an ill-used man ^ And 
must the faff that the mo§t bnlhant Viceroyalty of our times was 
brought to a humihating end, amid the du 5 t of controversy acnmo- 
mously pursued and deplorable m its results, be attributed to the 
animosity or mismanagement of others ? These are questions 
which the biographer is called upon to answer. Behind the ex- 
plosive happenmgs of 1905 was bemg enacted a human drama, 
which was to leave permanent marks upon the hves of the prmctpal 
performers. So much is certain. And it may also be said that the 
course of the controversy was determined at least as much by the 
personahties of the protagomsts m it as by the circumstances of the 
time or the mtrmsic ments of the matters at issue. On the one side 
was the Viceroy, tenaaous of his opmions when once formed, for- 
tified in this case by an experience which none of those opposed to 
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him could boast and by the knowledge that the whole weight of 
avilian opinion in India was behind him , confiimed in the Judg- 
ment at which he had araved — if not influenced in reaching it — by 
that allanng command of language which enabled him to present 
his arguments in fiiultlcss and appealing guise intolerant in 
such arcumstanccs of opposition which was based in his eyes on 
palpably fidkdous reasoning Last, but not Ica^ imbued in high 
d^ree with a sense not merely of the propriety but of the essential 
necessity of conforming rigidly in all such matters to the forms of 
procedure prescribed by a stndly orthodox tradition and practice. 

On the other side were ranged men of equally striking pcisona- 
hty, but of very difiercnt temperament In the foreflront of the 
stage Lord Kitchener a strong isolated figure, reserved and dis- 
dainful of opposidoo, dogmatic and as tenaaous as the Viceroy 
himself of his own opinions little skflJed m the thru^ and parry 
of debate and iU at case consequently m the atmospbcrc of the 
Council Chamber unaccustomed to, and for the moft part con 
temptuous o£, the forms and etiquette of ad ministrativ e procedure. 
In foe background, but vested with ultimate control, foe Sccretaiy 
of State and the Prime Minister tbe former industrious and 
supremely conscicntioas, profoundly anxious to bridge foe rapidly 
widening golf between the Viceroy and the Cabinet, dismayed at 
finding his growing convictions on the matters at issue rendering 
daily more difficult tbe task of reconciling his afiedlon for his life- 
long fnend with the dictates of his consacncc, but imbued with a 
Cromwellian determination to carry through at all costs what he 
concaved to be his duty to the country , and in the matter of 
outward fonns forceful rather than fcliatous in foe expression of 
his views The latter harassed but urbane , distressed at finding 
himself caught up In the meshes of a profoundly distasteful con 
troversy consumed with anxiety to play the part of a dw ex 
maehna but puzalcd to know how this was to be done. * If after 
all that has passed,'* the Prime Minister telegraphed when he 
realised the uselessness of further effort, * you still raterate your 
rcquc^t to be reheved of your office, I know not bow to combat 
further what I take to be a fixed resolve, and have, therefore, with 
the profoundcst regret communicated your wishes to the King ” 
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Of the combatants Lord Cxirzon was, perhaps, the one who had 
least reason to approach the case from any otlier pomt of view than 
that of its intrinsic merits. There was no personal motive to 
.influence him m arriving at his conclusions. He was not himself 
hkely to be affefted by any decision tliat was come to, smce he ex- 
pected that he would have left India before any changes that might 
be ordamed could take effeft. He had, in fa61:, returned to India 
with the mtention of remaining only so long as was necessary to 
put the fimshmg touches to such of his reforms as still required his 
personal direftion to launch them safely on their way ; and had it 
not been for the crisis m Afghamstan it is probable that he would 
have returned to England in the sprmg of 1905. 

Lord Kitchener was as sincerely convinced of the necessity of 
the changes which he advocated as Lord Curzon was of their danger. 
But his mtereSt in the outcome of the controversy was necessarily 
of a more personal nature than Lord Curzon’s, for he was at the 
begmnmg of his career m India and his own future was intimately 
bound up with any deasion which might be taken. He made no 
secret of his determination to resign in the event of nothing bemg 
done to meet his wishes. 

In England the situation was less simple. It is impossible to 
suppose that a Minister of so conscientious a disposition and actuated 
by so stem a sense of pubhc duty as Mjt. Brodnek, was consaously 
influenced by any consideration except the pubhc good. And with 
an intimate knowledge of the deficiencies of mihtary administra- 
tion m England, acquired by bitter experience durmg his own 
recent term of office as Secretary of State for War, he was inevit- 
ably predisposed to beheve in the need for reform m India When 
the matter had been discussed m the summer of 1904, Mj: Brod- 
rick, as the Prime Mimster subsequently reminded Lord Curzon, 
^d been strongly m favour of Lord Kitchener’s proposals. And it 
IS no reflefhon upon the smeenty of his conviftion to say that it 
received additional strength from his appreaation of the situation 
which would assuredly anse, if the Government were held respon- 
sible for driving Lord Kitchener from office. The Russian menace, 
which Lord Kitchener had speaaUy been sent to India to prepare 
against, had been brought appreaably nearer. The pubhc had been 
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radely awakened to its sinister reality by the astounding episode of 
the Dogger Bank, where, in the dead of an October night, the 
Russian fleet had opened fire with shell and quick finng guns, at a 
range of a few hundred yards only, on the trawlers of a British 
fishing fleet. Excitement bad been intense. Orders for mutual 
support and co-operation had been issued to the Home, the Channel 
and the Mediterranean fleets Battleships had been humed hither 
and thither , submarines had been despatched to Dover harbour 
and other extraordinary measures had been taken. For forty-eight 
hours or more, nine people out of ten believed that nothing short 
of a miracle conld prevent the sword &om falling In these dr- 
comstanecs it was plain enough that the public were in no mood to 
tolerate any int er fe r ence with Lord Kitchener , and it is not sur- 
prising if quite apart from their views on the intrinsic merits of the 
case, the Secretary of State and the Cabinet behind him were in 
fluenced by a haunting dread of lujrd Kitchener’s rcsignatiocu 
Lord Kitchener himself was well aware of the Government’s 
anxiety, and whether deliberately or not, he played moSt success- 
fully upon it. He knew that he could look for little support in 
India and that his one hope of carrying his reforms lay in his ability 
to secure the backing of the G ov e rnment and the press in England 
And cipericncc had already taught him that a wiflingncss to make 
room for others in the event of his being overruled was of material 
assistance to him in disarming opposition. He had fir^ threatened 
rcsignadon, withm six months of assuming office, on an absurdly 
trivial point A G G O (Government G^cral Order) to give 
effca to certain instruffions of the S ecret ary of State had been 
drafted in the Commander In-Qucf s office and passed to the Mill 
tary Department for issue in the ordinary way Owing to faulty 
drafting the order had given use to certain misapprehensions, and 
Lord Kitchener being absent on the frontier, a revised G G O had 
been issued by the Military Member to correfi the frlse imprcs 
lion for which the onginal order haii been responsible. In doing 
so the Military Member was aSing stnctly within his nghts, since all 
such ordca, as Lord Catron subsequently pointed out, were orders 
neither of the Commander in-Chicf nor of Army Head-quarters, 
but of the Government of India represented for military purposes 
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by the Military Member. In aU cases of importance. Lord Curzon 
explained, the Military Department would naturally consult either 
Army Head-quarters or the Commander-in-Qiief himself before 
issmng an order. But to have done so in this case would obviously 
have been absurd. This simple explanation of the ordinary prac- 
tice was interpreted by Lord Kitchener as a claim on behalf of 
the Mihtary Department to which he was not prepared to assent. 
And on the day on which he received the Viceroy’s explanation he 
wrote the following reply ; " I do not know whether your present 
opimon as Stated in your letter is a final ruling in the matter. If it is 
so, I feel there is no course open to me but to resign my present 
co mm and ” ^ Neither Lord Curzon nor his colleagues had the 
smallest wish to make a mountain out of this ridiculous molehill, 
and, rather than embark on a controversy over so small a matter, 
they agreed to such alterations in the existing practice as would 
meet Lord Kitchener’s wishes. 

The episode if trivial in itself was important in its results. The 
Commander-in-Chief had learned from it the importance which was 
attached to his remaining at his poSt. And when m the late sum- 
mer of 1904 he had determined to force an issue on the larger 
question, he did so by proffering his resignation. It was by this 
means that he had secured a promise of enquiry ; and it was by the 
same means that he sought, when once the enquiry had been started, 
to speed it on its way. At any rate, so certain was Mi. Brod- 
nck that nothing short of a speedy solution of the difficulty would 
keep Lord Kitchener in India, that even before the latter had sub- 
mitted his own Minute to the Viceroy he telegraphed asking how 
soon the views of the Government of India on the question might 
be expected, adding in explanation of his importumty that from 
indications that had reached him from various quarters it appeared 
that Lord Kitchener was becoming “ increasmgly restless.” All 
his communications durmg the next few weeks bore traces of the 
same anxiety. My objeft, as you know,” he wrote on January 
the 6th, “ is to keep Kitchener, but by no means to concede what is 
unreasonable ; and I only press you on this because unless all his 
letters convey a wrong impression, he would not accept the idea 
'Letter dated May ajth, 1903. 
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titt no independent step was to be taken to investigate bis griev- 
ance before ngrt October.” And again on Jannary the latb, in 
reply to a telegram in which Lord Canon sooght to reassure him, 
* Every mail he writes more and more forcibly on the particular 
pomt Ti^ch you have undertaken to report on, and I doubt whether 
he will ever give you much cause for believing he is in earnest until 
he takes the ftep of resigning Irrevocably ” 

And if Lord Corzon had cause for irritation at the constant pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him m deference to the susceptibilities 
of the Commander In-Quef, he had equal reason for annoyance 
at the manner in which the case was dealt with by some at Icaft of 
the leading organs of the English press In support of an attack 
upon the system of administration It was broadly hmted that Lord 
lOtchener was being thwarted m carrying the measures on which 
he was engaged for the better defence of India. 

* If there is any risk that Lord Kitcheneris urgent scheme of 
defence may be vetoed or even poftponed because the Viccro)r*f 
advisees decline to find the sum required or because they 
objed to it on other grounds, that danger muit be removed 
by the intervention of the Home Gov^mient. As between 
I^rd Kitchener and the Military Member of Council the 
nation will prefer the deliberate and considered views of the 
former, partiaikrly as they arc understood to be endorsed 
by the Imperial Cabmet Mr Brodrick has never lacked moral 
courage and we shall be surprised and disappointed if he fitils 
to enforce the approval he has already given to the scheme, and 
to make It known that the Tm pmri Government intend that 
Lord Kitchener shall be supported in catrymg to a successful 
conclusion the supremely important task that was entruited 
to him by something like a national mandate.* * 

So persistent did rumours of this kind become, that in May Lord 
Kitchttcr himself agreed to on authoritative dcmal being issued to 
the press — 

* His Excellency Lord Kitchener h« represented to the 
Viceroy that he desires it to be known that the Statements to 
•Tlr SfsiJjrJ of Febnmy uad, 190J 
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which currency has been given that there is or has been any 
disagreement as to the military policy in general which he has 
recommended to the Government of India, or that his proposals 
for the re-organisation and Strengthening of the Indian army 
and the defence of India have been refused or thwarted by the 
Government of India, are destitute of foundation. The question 
now under examination with His Majesty’s Government is 
exclusively concerned with the adminisixative management of 
the Indian army.” 

Lord Kitchener is entitled to full credit for this generous acknow- 
ledgment of the support which he was receiving m the task of 
re-organismg the forces under his command. But on the admims- 
trative question on which the Government of India were opposed 
to him he was determined to secure the verdift of the Enghsh 
press. And not the leaSt of Lord Curzon’s difficulties in working 
with him at this time arose out of his colleague’s inabihty to appre- 
ciate the importance of exerasing a rigorous discretion in discuss- 
mg, outside the Council Chamber, dehcate matters which were 
§till under the confidential consideration of the Government. 
From the fir§t he had failed to understand the impropriety of dis- 
cussing matters of the kmd with the utmost freedom with his 
fhends m Engird. 

“I cannot help being amused at Kitchener’s unorthodox 
proceedmgs,” Lord George Hamilton had written before the 
Commander-in-Chief had been many weeks in India. “ But 
there is one pomt on which I think he ought to be warned 
I meet various members of the War Office on this Impenal 
Defence Committee, and they tell me that schemes of wide 
reform and of great alterations ^ are bemg put forward by 
Kitchener. If so they muSt be in private letters to the War 
Office or the Commander-in-Chief. I think it would be well to 
warn h i m that although communications between the two 
Commanders-in-Chief are’^always recogmsed, any changes of 
' an important charafter m^the orgamsation of the Indian army 
mu§t be referred through your Government to the India 
Office here. Otherwise we shall have a double set of com- 
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municadona which will be the Bource of great embarrassment 
and personal friction.” * 

The wammg was duly conv^cd and Lord Kitchener had replied 
fhtt he would maV-ft it dear, in any future private correspondence, 
that anydiing he said mu5t be regarded solely as r ep res enting his 
individual opinion, to which no official significance mu* be attached 
At the same time, in view of his own lack of Indian experience, he 
desired Lord Corzon to pomt out to the Se creta ry of State that when 
he felt compelled to tala np a question of grave importance, such 
as the org^iisaoon of the Military Department, whidi he fully 
realised rilght involve the possibility of his own resignation, it 
would be somewhat hard on him ifhc w er e debarred from seeking the 
advice and assistance of the officer in England who had had a longer 
experience m Tndk and was in closer toudi widi die Government 
it home than any other Lord Oifznn did not dispntc the reason 
ablencss of this contention and had J-ord Kitchener been content 
to reitod his discussion of confidential matters to purely personal 
and pnvate commamcadons between himself and Lord Roberts 
Lord Corzon would have had litde reason to complain. 

In 1905, however, Lord Kitchener abandoned the rcstnfiions 
upon his pnvate correspondence which he had accepted in 1903 
And os the days wore on and the controversy moved steadily 
towards a ensis. Lord Cutzon found himself seriously embarrassed 
not only by matten which w ere the subject of discussion behind 
the clos^ doors of the Council Chamber becoming public property, 
but still more by the communication to persons in England of docu 
ments bearing on the case, of the contents of which he himself was 
kept In ignorance. Before even Lord Kitchener’s proposals had 
been submitted to the Government of India for their consideration. 
Lord Cnrzon learned that they had been communicated by the Com- 
mander in-Qilcf to a number of senior officers under his command 
for their opimoa and on Lord Kitchener expressing surprise at 
exception being taken to his a3ion. Lord Cuizon endeavoured 
once more to make clear to him the universally accepted conven 
dons in such matters — 

Letter dated April 1903 
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"I think, since you ask me, that your reference to the 
Lieutenant Generals was irregular, though I ^ 

never meant It in that Hght. I will explain what I mean. Tlic 

question of the fiiture mihtaty admimStration in India has not 
been referred to you individuaUy, but to the Government of 
India as a whole, and you and Elies have been asked for your 
Opinion about it as Members of that Government. According 
to our invariable procedure the que^on, wMe bemg so dis- 
cussed,' is private to the Government and outside autlioritics 
cannot be consulted without the consent of Government. For 
in§tance, I, as Viceroy, should not and could not consult the 
Heads of Local Governments on the subjeft without reference 
to Council, nor would it have been proper for Elies, without 
authority, to have made a reference to any mihtary authotiues.” 

He added that he could not himself see what the Generals could 
have to say about the matter, at the stage which it had so far reached, 
for, far fcom being a purely military matter, it was a constitutional 
question affefbng the StruQxire of the Government. Since, however, 
the opinions of these officers had already been invited, he assumed 
that they would be communicated to him as soon as they were 
received. ^ 

It IS difficult to understand why Lord Kitchener should have 
objefted to furnishing the Viceroy with the opinions which he 
received. The reason which he gave, namely, that the officers had 
been consulted quite privately ’’ and that their opinions were 
intended for himself alone, can scarcely be held to have been a 
vahd one, in view of the use to which they were subsequently put. 
For in the long and detailed critiasm of the Mmutes of Sir Edmund 
EUes and the Viceroy, to which reference has been made in the pre- 
ceding chapter, forwarded by Lord Kitchener to an officer in Lon- 
don on March the 8th— two days actuahy before he had sat glum 
^d ^ent at the histone meeting of Council on March the i5h— 
^ explained, of providmg answers to the argu- 

were set foni. Lord Cutzon would have had suffiaent reason to 

Cn«,a to Lorf Krtoheucr. Jaeauary and February m. ,505 
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complain had die docomcnt enjoyed even a restored circulation 
in Png lflni^. This -was, however, very fiir from bang the case. 
For while the papers forwarded by the Government of India widi 
their Despatch of Mardi the 25rd were still under the consideration 
of the Government at home, amdes appeared m vanous newspapers 
whidi could only have been wntten by persons who w er e famHtflr 
with these documents, and amongft these a strongly worded indict- 
ment of the sy n tgm by a military wntcr, who set out to prove to the 
British pubhc that the so-called dual control of military matters in 
India constituted a grave public danger, Ibat it vas dato$outd by aJmtst 
tvtry seller bQl£ng a btgp acine ammand tn India and that unless It 
•was speedily diangcd the army wras doomed to ignominious disaster 
at the first touch of senous war Though this can have been appa 
rent to few of those who read the artide, it was chiefly remarkable 
for the extent to which there w er e incorporated in it not merely the 
ipsissina vtrba of the Lieutenant Generals whose opinions had been 
withheld from the Vi cer oy, but whole sentences culled from the 
detailed reply — also withheld from Lord Cuizon — ^which Lord 
Kitchener had drawn up to the Minutes of Sir Edmund Biles and 
the Vic er oy 

WMe Lord Cutzon -was a-ware, from his correspondence with 
Lord Kitchener, how small •was the importance which he attached 
to the acc^ted canons m matters of this kind, it was not until 
a somewhat later date that he became aware of the full nature and 
extent of the efforts which had been made to influence both the 
Government and the British pubhc bchmd his back. When, 
during the summer months successive maib from England brought 
a senes of obviously inspired newspaper articles, his mdignaOon 
knew no bounds From camp under the deodars of Naldcra he 
■wrote one Sunday in June to Lady Curzon cnclosmg the offending 
wntings Was it possible, he ask^ for any human bemg to argue 
that the •wntcr had not been supplied with the whole of the coi^ 
dcntinl papers ? * How one sickens of all underhand game.’ 
Small wonder if he became bitter 

But until he realised the impossibility of attempting any longer 
to do so, he made ftrenuous endeavonrs to exclude all personal con- 
siderations from the controversy On January the 21ft he wrote 
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that he had ju§t driven Lord Kitchener up to Stay with him at 
Barrackpore. “ He seems in very good spirits,” he observed, “ but 
is really a Strange creature. For on Friday he insisted upon takmg 
one of his small anti-EUes cases to Council. It was quite trivial and 
Kitchener had no sort of case. He got angry and rather loSt his head 
and Council were unanimous againSt him. Why he will incur these 
petty rebuds I cannot imagme.” A fortnight later he made a further 
reference to the military controversy — “ Then there is this odious 
fidftion between Kitchener and Elies, which he is now pursuing with 
relendess animosity. Sticking at absolutely nothing, and which muSt 
end either in the Military Department and Elies being absolutely 
destroyed or m Kitchener leaving India. I am bent on not quarrel- 
ing with Kitchener personally, and so far we have not had one 
impleasant word. But it is exceedingly difficult, for he is moving 
heaven and earth to gam his ends. ... If you were here you might 
be able to exercise some influence over this wayward and impossible 
man ” And a week later agam — ‘‘ I have wntten my Mmute on 
Kitchener’s proposals. I disagree with them altogether, as he knew 
that I should do. I regard them as a positive menace to the State. 
He proposes to set up the Commander-in-Chief as an absolute 
mihtary autocrat m our admmiStration. ... I hope that the rela- 
tions between us may not be aflefted. So far they are xmdi§turbed 
and he is dmmg here to-mght.” ^ 

It has seemed necessary to explain this aspeft of the matter, be- 
cause there was a disposition in some quarters to attribute the 
bitterness of the controversy and of its aftermath to an mtolerant 
and vmdi£hve attitude on the part of the Viceroy. That many of 
Lord Curzon’s communications were charadensed by considerable 
aspenty of language is undoubtedly the case ; but his attitude m this 
respeft cannot be fairly judged except in hght of the nature and 
extent of the provocation which he received 
It IS now necessary to return to the narrative of events subsequent 
to the fateful meeting of the Viceroy’s Council on March the loth. 
Digtra'fted as Lord Curzon had been by mcessant enquiries from 
Whitehall, while the question at issue was under the consideration 
of his Government, he was even more disturbed by the ommous 

^Letter to Lady Curzon. 
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silence which fell upon the India Office after the issue by the Govem- 
mcpt of India of their Despatch- On May die 1 8th he commented 
pointedly on die loglf of news ftom London in a letter to the 
Secretary of State — 

** As you do not to care to discuss in our correspon- 
dence die larger queftions nnder examination between us — for 
ifvthqnrf* you have ucvcT sald one word about die military adminl 
stration que^on, though it is eight weeks to-day since wc 
sent it off and although I have wntten to you about it re 
pcatcdly with the utmost fullness and confidence — and as I 
have nothing to say about die smaller qurftions I will not 
trouble you this week,* 

Mr. Broddek r eto rt ed that he had merely acknowledged the Dcs 
patch of March the ijrd becanse Itf felt so rcluftant to embark on 
any controversial topic \^ch he could avoid Ifthc Viceroy wished 
for his personal views on the question, he would gladly give them , 
but as he fared that nothing that he could say would in any way 
modify the Viceroy's opinion, he would prefer to confine himself to 
communicating the conclusions of Government when they had been 
reached- 

" Do not think that the above is written from any desire to 
make cnir rcladons more edited and nffiHal but I have realised 
lately how impossible you ffiid it after six or seven years 
cxpcncncc to regard it as possible that I should be able to 
sway your view, and we have never had a common ground on 
this You diink me wholly larking m Indian e xp eri ence, 
whereas having spent neariy fifteen years dealing^'diredly 
with soldien, I feel to have a to a greater knowledge of 
their idiosyncrasies in administration than any avilian now in 
pohtical life And I have felt it very useless to wnte where I 
could not convince.” 

All pretence of cordiality had, indeed, disappeared from a corres- 
pondence which spoke cloqucndy of frayed nerves at both ends of 
the line. Lord Curaon wrote that he often wondered if it was the 
secret desire of the Secretary of State and his advisers to drive him 
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to resign ; and Mt. Brodrick spoke bitterly of a tone of denunciation 
in the Viceroy’s letters which made their weekly receipt a positive 
pain.” As between them matters had passed beyond the possibility 
of accommodation, neither was any longer capable of appreciating 
the difficulties or the point of view of the other. Anxiety and worry 
were preying sorely on Lord Curzon’s health. I am getting physi- 
cally very weary,” he wrote on May the 9th, “ not having the health 
that I had and feeling a Strain which I truly believe exceeds many 
times that of any other administrative office in the world. I shall 
be glad of a rest.” ^ And again at a later date — I have had and am 
Still having' a very troubled summer. I have been almost incessantly 
ill, and the way m which I have been worried over this mihtary affair 
h^ been well mgh mcredible. ... lam longing to get away from a 
burden which has long been distasteful.” ^ And it is easy to under- 
stand that physical suffermg did not make it easier for him to take a 
dispassionate view of the Cabinet’s deasion. At any rate when the 
Despatch of May the 31 St reached India, he read into what he re- 
garded as the peremptory orders of the Secretary of State overruling 
a powerfully argued and all but unanimous representation by the 
Government of India, a thinly veiled attack upon himself ; and from 
that day he ceased aU personal correspondence with liim. 

The Despatch, it muSt be admitted, was couched m language 
which was little calculated to pour oil on troubled waters. It bore 
traces of the surpnsmg haSte with which, considermg the importance 
of the subjeft — ^Stdl more that it was one on which the advice of the 
Government of India was bemg set aside — ^it had been drawn up. 
The Committee had only reported on Friday, May the 26th Between 
that date and the following Wednesday the Despatch was drafted, 
submitted to the Cabinet, approved by them and issued. In India its 
tone excited universal comment. Nor did it pass unnoticed in 
England, even in quarters where Lord Kitchener’s views were 
generally supported T/^g Times commented pomtedly on the 
tendency which Mr. Brodnek had more than once displayed to treat 
the Indian Government and the diStmgmshed Statesman at its head 
with less consideration than had usually been shown by those who 

*LettertoSirC N Eliot 

*I.etter to Sir Ian Malcolm, AuguU loth, 1905 
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had held the oflSce of Secretary of State for India, And it asserted 
that even those in India \dbo agreed with Lord Kitchener rather 
than widi Lord Curzon, on the ments of the quefiion on whidi 
they were divided were at one with his supporters in regarding the 
toneofthcDespatchas** unnecessarily harsh.”* It was charadensed 
by Lord Ripon in the House of Lords as the greatefi rdiuff adminis- 
tered to any Government of India since die days of Lord Ellen 
borough 8 famous Despatch to Lord Canning about the affa i r s of 
Dude, and one which was framed in language in which no Viceroy 
of India ought to be addressed. 

It is not to be supposed that'Mr Brodnek imagined for a moment 
that he was penning a Despatch which was defined to humiliate 
the Viceroy in the eyes of India and the world. It is much more likely 
that the dnving force behind his pen was a desperate determination 
to leave no door open to further discussion, which he realised could 
only prolong a bitter and unprodtahlc controversy The moment 
h*d come, as Lord Lansdownc observed in the Hotisc of Lords on 
August the iSt, when a decision was urgently called for 

But if It is easy at this distance of tame for anyone who was not 
dirc^y involved in the controversy to perceive this, it is equally 
easy to undccaond how impossible it mu^t have been for Lord 
Curzon to do so at the time. He believed — and m India, at any rate, 
his behef was widely shared — that he and his Government had been 
treated with a lack of conadcration unparalleled in the annals of 
Bntish India since the Dependency had come under the direfi 
adminrflrarion of the Crown, And he protested indignantly 
against such tr eatment It would be a deplorable th»ng he de- 
clared, in a letter to the Prime Minister, if it became common for 
the Home Government “to address the Indian Government in 
tones of indvihty or deptcaation StilJ more to parade an undis 
guised indifference to their views * He rendnded him that the 
Government of India was endowed constitutionally with great and 
remarkable powers Its subordinatioa to Parliament, to the Govern- 
ment, to the Crown were not denied, ‘ But habitually to ignore its 
adNucc, publicly and curtly to overrule it and to treat it as of no 
account, ' was a grave mistake. You cannot weaken the inStru 
'"TUTima Joaci^tli, 1901 
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ments of your rule in India without rea£hhg on the rule itself.” In 
matters of Imperial concern they had seen their unammous views 
treated as of equally litde moment in respeft of Tibet and Afghanis- 
tan ; and the same thmg might be said of many matters of smaller 
consequence. “But even more unfortunate m its pubhc conse- 
quences is the prafhce with which we have for the firSt time become 
familiar smce the present Secretary of State assumed office of 
openly pubhshing offiaal rebukes or censures upon the Government, 
which are thereupon taken up and discussed m this country from 
one end to another. . . . My time is drawing to an end, and this 
pohcy of pubhc humihation cannot affeft me much longer. But it is 
my duty to represent to you that it is domg mcalculable harm, and 
that it is lowering the digmty and impairing the influence of your 
representatives in this country.”^ 

Two madents added to Lord Curzon’s bitterness and sense of 
injury. On July the 1 8th, following a Statement made by Mr. Brod- 
rick in the House of Commons the day before, he addressed a 
meetmg of the Legislative Council for the purpose of explaining the 
nature of the modifications of the scheme for which his Government 
had asked. His speech was regarded m India as a simple explanation 
of the terms of the agreement which had been reached. It was 
described m the columns of the Indian press the following day as 
“ a restrained and almost colourless Statement,” ^ setting forth with 
commendable luadity the modifications of Mr. Brodnck's scheme 
which the Cabmet had accepted. The writer added that Lord 
Curzon was “ Studiously moderate ” in the handling of this thorny 
question, and rejoiced that the controversy which had arisen had 
been so far satisfaftordy setded that there were to be no resignations. 

Lord Curzon’s surprise and indignation were, consequendy, 
profound when following a question m the House of Commons 
in which Sir Henry Fowler referred to the speech as “ a severe and 
offensive criticism of the deasion of the Government,” he received a 
curt telegram from the Secretary of State, requesting him to cable 
home the full text of his speech so far as it related to army admimStra- 
tion. There was only one brief passage in the speech which could 
reasonably be held to constitute a criticism and which, if tom from 

^Letter to the Pjame MmiSlet, July 19th, 1905. ^Tie Tmes of Itidta. 
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Its context, might have given nsc to a felsc impression of the 
, general teoour of the Addr^ It \ 7 as Lord Car2on’8 misfortune that 
It "was precisely these sentences whic^ vere extrafied from the speech 
and cabled to the press in England^ 

'Whether the syten thns modified vill be in any way 
superior to that with which we have hitherto been fiuniliaf or 
whether it wiH possess any permanent vitality the future alone 
will show We have seen so many schemes of military oiganisa- 
tion nse |nd fiill in recent )rcar 8 that prophecy is dangerous 
The new sdbeme is not of onr creaQom All that we have 
been in a position to do is tt> cfieA die removal of some of its 
moa apparent anomalies and to place its various parts in more 
saentific reladon to each other We have converted the posi- 
tion of the Military Supply Member into one of greater efficacy 
and utilhy We have very considerably fitrengthened dw 
guarantees for crvfl supcrviaion and control In the lait resort 
I exped chat the new system like the old will depend m the mam 
upon the personal, equation for its success or fiulore.’ 

That this should have been described fieft as ** offensive ** and 
later, when this epithet was withdrawn by Sir Henry Fowler, as 
“unconstitutional criticism, only shows how diflortcd were the 
glasses through which the controversy was viewed by some at Icaft 
of those who took an intelligent intcreft m it in EnglimcL The soli 
tary sentence in the speech to which exception might reasonably 
have been taken was one in which Lord Curzon recalled the sequence 
ofevents leading up to the agreement which had now been reached — 

“ Upon receipt of this Despatch,” ic^ the Despatch of May 
the 51ft, “ the Government of India learned to their regret that 
the advice whida they had all but unanimously tender«l to His 
MflJC^ty*l Government had not been so fortunate as to meet 
with the acceptance of the latter They wer e inftruded to 
introduce without delay a form of military adminiitratiOQ of 
which they learned only for the firil rimg in the Despatch of 
the Secretary of State, and they may be pardoned if they w ere 
somewhat surprised at the manner in which it was thought 
necessary to convey these orders.” 
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Though the tone of the Despatch had been the subje6t of 
universal comment in the press throughout India, it may be 
conceded that this hSt sentence might with advantage have been 
omitted. 

Even after Lord Curzon’s resignation, he was the vi£Hm of a 
misunderstanding which injured him further m the eyes of the 
pubhc in England. On AuguSt the loth after Lord Kitchener had 
submitted his detailed proposals for giving effeft to the new scheme, 
the Viceroy telegraphed a summary of them to the Secretary of 
State, together with his opimon that under them the Mihtary 
Supply Member would not have two hours work a day, and that in 
such circumstances the creation of the poSt would involve an un- 
pardonable waste of pubhc money. Lord Kitchener on seeing the 
summary repudiated the mterpretation placed by Lord Curzon on 
his proposals and drafted a Memorandum cntiasmg in detail the 
Viceroy’s version of them. This in its turn drew from Lord Curzon 
a further Statement, substantiating in every particular his previous 
summary. Smce the telegram of August the loth was about to be 
published in connefhon with Lord Curzon’s resignation. Lord 
Ktchener demanded the pubhcation of his Memorandum. Lord 
Curzon warned him that if his Memorandum was pubhshed he would 
be compelled to issue with it his own rejomder ; and on pubhc 
grounds he deprecated the pubhcation of papers which muSt give 
to the controversy the appearance of an acrimomous personal 
wrangle Lord Ktchener insisted, and in face of his insistence the 
Secretary of State, though advised by Lord Curzon of the undesira- 
bdity on pubhc grounds of proceeding further with the matter, felt 
obhged to authotise their pubhcation. 

The immediate result was an attack upon the Viceroy for the 
publication, from motives presumed to be those of revenge, of a 
polemical viftory — ^for so it was generally regarded — over the 
Cornroander-in-Chief. Opmton m England was reflefted m the 
co mm ent of The Tunes that ** this lamentable speftacle ought to 
have been impossible,” and that, if the pubhcation of Lord Ktche- 
ner s Memorandum ought not to have been asked for and ought not 
to have been allowed, the pubhcation of Lord Curzon’s rejomder 
was “ an offence againSt the pubhc interest httle, if at all, less 
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serious * * And to the blow infll&cd upon him by nnmgrifgd public 
condemnation was added that of the equally undeserved reproaches 
of his fHgnd< In view of the that he bad all along pointed out 
the obje&ons to publication. Lord Curzon asked that it might 
be authoritatively made known that pubheation of the offaidmg 
documents had been sanflioaed at Lord Kitchener’s request and 
not his own. Mr Brodnek, while averse to withholding publication 
of anything which the Viceroy considered necessary for his juSlifi- 
cation, was fearful lest further public r e fer e n ces to the matter should 
lead to renewed reenmmations , and on these grounds hoped that 
Lord Curzon would be content to let the matter icSL With this 
episode the co ntr ov ersy may be said to have come to a close. 

What then mu^ be the verdld of history on the personal aspefi 
of the case ? With no desire to minimise Lord Cuizon’s own con- 
tributions to the difficulties of the situatiaQ — his proud and rebel 
lious spirit, his intolerance of opposition, his uncompromising 
refusal to contemplate any substan^ change in the system in which 
he believed, the aspenty of his language in his communlcarions with 
the Se creta ry of State, heighten^ no doubt by almost constant 
physical sufemg — ^it still seems impossible to draw from the natta 
Gve which these pages have set forrii any other concluaion than that 
Lord Curzon was the victim of a &tc which was altogether un 
deserved. If as appears to be the ease, Mr. Brodrick and the 
Prime Minister had made op their tnlndK in the aotunm of 1904 that 
with Lord Kitchener insistent some change on the lines which he 
desired was essential, whatever the views of the Indian Govern 
ment might be. Lord Curzon ought never, surely to have been 
permitted to return to India. In the ease of Afghanistan and 
Tibet he had already shown how impossible it had b^me for him 
to give a willing assent to the Govanmenris policy , and it must, 
surely, have been apparent that any czpcfiation he would 
acquiesce m a further overruling of his views on a question of 
crucial importance, afiefiing the Government of India itself, was 
doomed to dmppoinment. That he had fiuled to make his own 
position in the matter plain &om the moment when it was fiiit 
broached to him by the Prune IvUnlster is scarcely to be believed. 

•T4r Timj of Aognft *8ib, 190J 
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On the very afternoon on which the question had firSt been dis- 
cussed he had sat down and written Lord AmpthiU an account of 
what had passed — 

“ Tins afternoon we had a private conference for two hours 
in the Prime Minister’s room m which he and Brodrick argued 
Strongly for the abohtion of the Mhhtary Department and the 
concentration of all mihtary power m the hands of a smgle 
Department under the Gimmander-in-Qiief. They desired me 
to mStitute a Commission to enquire into Miihtary AdmimStra- 
tion m India. I absolutely declined. I said if they wanted this 
to be done it muSt be imdertaken not by me but by my succes- 
sor. ... I was quite ready to accept the deasion of the Govern- 
ment of India about Supply and Transport, if arrived at m my 
absence, whichever way it went. But I saw no reason for des- 
troymg the whole syStem to please K. or any one else. Lord 
Roberts on the whole supported me, and die result is that 
nothing wiU be done.” 

It may be argued that Lord Curzon’s willingness to return after 
reahsmg that an enquiry of some sort was to be held, knowing, 
as he did, the views of the Secretary of State and the Pnme Mimster, 
if not of the other members of the Cabmet, imphed a readiness on 
his part to accept any deasion at which they might arrive. It is 
true that he returned to India with the knowledge that a severe 
struggle lay before him ; but he faced it m the confident behef that 
on such an issue no Cabmet would overrule an all but umted 
Government of India. And when he found, as he expefted, that, 
with the sohtary exception of the Commander-in-Chief, his Govern- 
ment were imanimous on the question, he made it unmistakably 
clear m a letter to the Prime Minister, that, m the event of the deci- 
sion gomg agam§t them, he would find it impossible to accept so 
stnkmg a proof of want of confidence m the Government of which 
he had been the Head for the past six years. ^ 

And if there be those who would condemn him for his unaccom- 
modatmg and provocative attitude towards the Government which 
he served, let them pause, before judging him, to wagh the provo- 
^Lettcf dated Match 30th, 1905, ' 
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cadon which he himself received It is to afford them material 
for doing so, and certainly with no desire to fim into flame the 
rmKmt of a painfol controversy that I have lifted the veil a little 
on those aspects of it vjdiidi ronained hidden at the tone. For It 
has sometimes been assumed that because on many of the points 
touched on in this narratrve Lord Cuizon remained silent after his 
return to England, he had no case to submit to the verdift of the 
public. Enough has been wntten here to show that this was very 
flu: from bemg the case. In the heat of his resentment and 
Indignation he had thoughts of malnng public the whole inner 
history of the case. But from more th^ one quarter he received 
fnendly counsel agalnft renewing the controversy and in particular 
from the Sovereign, to whose wishes he always bowed. 

“Though I deqily regret that you were unable to be in 
accord with views expressed by my Government at home, I 
cannot but hope that on your return you may consider it 
advisable in the intere^ of the Brmsh Empire at huge, and 
especially as regards India, not to enter into any further con 
tto v er sy regarding the different issues with my Government 
winch compelled you to resign.” * 


Let him be given the credit to which he is entitled for suhordinat 
ing aE personal considerations to the public good. The decision 
was not an easy one, for the iron had entered deeply into his sonl 
and the bitterness of it he carried with him to the grave. Twenty 
years afterwards he wrote of the story of the Viccrojrs as one not 
merely of service or of splendour, but of self-sacrifice and even 
suffering not merely of honour and recognition, but sometimes of 
flagmnt ingratitude and stark injustice, I use these words, * he 
added, “ not in any spint of reproach, but because I think it is only 
right that my countrymen at home should know the conditions in 
which their pnnapal servants abroad have frequently been called 
upon to aft, and should make some endeavour to realise the send 
ments of the outwardly applauded but as often secretly harassed or 
overridden man on the spot.”* 


L«iw Jrora King Edvwd, Septe m b er ijib, 1001 
•“ Britijh Gorenten cc t in lodii,** VoL IL 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


RETROSPECT 

1899 1905 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty' left India a little breathless. So long 
as his volcanic energy was being given free rein, there was httle ' 
time to pause and take §tock of what was being done. Everyone 
concerned was kept fat too busy in the doing of it, while those who 
were m a position to look on were bewildered by tiie rapidity with 
which they were invited to pass from the contemplation of one 
reform to a consideration of the next. 

His vivid personahty impressed itself on all who came in contafl 
with him . One who happened to be servmg in Calcutta during a 
part of his Viceroyalty once said to me — “ When you entered 
a crowded room you not only at once became aware of Lord 
Curzon’s presence there, but /you knew instinctively the exaft 
part of the room m which he happened to be.” He made himself 
felt by others because he hved life so abundantly himself. Work m 
India m the highest office open to a servant of the Crown — the 
dream of his childhood, as he himself confessed, the fulfiUed ambi- 
tion of his manhood, his highest conception of duty to the State — 
served as a grindstone on which his emotions, always acute, were 
constantly bemg sharpened to a fine point. It- was in India that he 
tasted with palate toned up to the highest pitch of sensibihty, both 
the mtoxicating flavour of the wme of victory and the bitterness 
of deep draughts from the cup of defeat. How vividly he experi- 
enced the joy of success was apparent from the note of elation that 
rang through so many of his speeches , how deeply the corrodmg 
aad of sufiermg and despair ate mto the fibre of his bemg was 
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dcfflonstiated when he wrote of India many years later, that dver 
the Viceregal throne there hung * not only a canopy of broidered 
gold but a miit of human tears,” and of the task of government 
that * it was not a pastime, but an ordeal , not a pageant alone, but 
as often a pain.” * 

The view which he took of his task as Viceroy was diaraftcnscd 
throughout by a comprehensive thoroughness He paid the same 
mmutc attention to drtafl in small things as m great His exalted 
concqition of the dignity of his office led him to attach full import 
a neg to his sodal obligations and to the ceremonial observances 
appertaining to the po& And nothing caused him greater annoy 
ance than a display of indifference towards such matters on the part 
of those who, c<5^ially with himself, held offices which demanded 
the mamtenance ^ an adequate standard. He insisted on the Mem- 
bers tjf Council keeping house and entertaining, and on all officials 
conforming to the rules laid down for thar guidance in matr e rs 
of ceremonial etiquette. No detail escaped his notice, and defi- 
dendcs in the wardrobes of certain senior officials, that had long 
passed without comment, had speedily to be made good. “ The 
uniform of a Member of Council,* he wrote, “ is fixed by the Lord 
Chambedain s Regulations issued at home ’* and he could see no 
reason why semor officials, who for years had shirked the knee 
brccdics and ftockings which the Lord Chamberlain decreed, should 
any longer take refuge “ in the less dangerous but irr^ular trouser ” 
If they ffid not set an example at the top of the scale, how he asked, 
could they cipeft their subordinates to conform lower down ? 

It was all part and parcel of his avowed intention of breathing 
new life into a system wfaidi showed unmiftakable signs of being 
run down. Yet, whatever else he was, he was certainly no mere 
figurehead and for all his Oriental love of pomp and ceremony and 
his dramatic sense of the importance of display, he spent by far the 
greater part of his tunc m India with his coat off and his sleeves 
rolled up m pcnonal control of the admimitrativc machine. His 
touch was felt in the moft dlfiant ojmers of the territory over which 
he held sway He was not satisfied with the regular official com 
munications which passed along the ordinary rhann<»K between the 
•** Britlih Gomnroeot to Indk," VoL IL 
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Local Administrations and the Central Government, and he insisted 
on the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and the 
Residents at die Courts of Nadve States corresponding with him 
direft. Any dismchnation on the part of such offiaals to add private 
letters to their official commumcations exasperated him, and led in 
more than one case to marked exhibitions of Viceregal displeasure. 

His relations with his colleagues and subordinates were not always 
happy. A reputation for satire, not wholly undeserved, tended to 
keep persons who did not know him well uneasily aloof. Lord 
George Hamilton, mo§t courteous of men, sought to warn him of 
the folly of giving unnecessary offence. “ Try and suffer fools more 
gladly,’’ he urged him ; “ they constitute the majority of mankmd . . 
Cases have come to my notice where persons have been deeply 
wounded and gone firom you fuU of resentment in consequence of 
some incautious joke or verbal rebuke which they thought was 
harshly administered.” But behind the dignified countenance of the 
Viceroy Still lurked the spint of the incorrigible boy. ‘‘ I am qmte 
certain no Viceroy ought ever to mdulge m chaff or in a joke,” he 
gravely replied ; “ and I have no doubt that my propensity to both 
forms of recreation (m a hfe of excessive tedium and burden) is a 
snare. No one understood Abraham Lmcoln’s jokes and Stories 
while he was hvmg ; but I observe that they caSt rather a halo round 
his temples now that he is gone.” And no advice, however sound he 
himself knew it to be, could ever reStram him from plying a satincal 
pen. “ A. IS a very cunous creature,” he wrote on one occasion, 

“ exceedingly vam, rather bombastic and consumed with the idea 
wherever he be that the hub of the universe is not far distant ” , 
and again, “ I never in my life saw two men quite like them Their 
conversation is like a north-eaSterly gale, and for a time you are blown 
completely off your feet.” It may safely be averred that the one 
feehng which he never aroused in those with whom he came m 
contafl was tiat of indifference. He affefied different persons in 
very different ways. There were some men m whom he aroused 
feehngs of real affefHon ; there were others in whom he excited 
emotions very much the reverse. By the majority of those who , 
served under him in India he was regarded less with feelings of 
affefhon than of admiration and respeft 
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He was extremely jealous of his own prerogatives, and fiercely 
resented any undue assumption of independence on the part of 
those who w ere technically subordinate to him. Hence his extra- 
ordinary attempt to reduce the Presidenaes of Madras and Bombay 
— “those pifiuresque excr escences on the surface of the moft 
specialised Service in the world * - — to the Status of Lieutenant 
Governorships Oh 1 these Governors, these Governors I” he 
once exclaimed. ** What with their susccptiHhties and the influence 
of their surroundings, they arc a queer tandem to drive. Even the 
hc& of the m turn round in thrir traces, look at you and ask what the 

d 1 you tnean And if he held Strong views as to the correfi 

attitude of individual ofitaaTs towards himself, he had equally 
definite ideas on the subjeft of the d eferen ce which was due 
from Local Administrations to die Central Government. He men- 
tioned to the Secretary of State a case in which he had given the 
Head of a Provincial ^vemment the opportunity of withdrawing 
“ a very Improper letter which his Government had addressed to 
us The ofe had not been well received “lam sorry to say,” 
Lord Cuizon proceeded, he replied in the spirit and tone of a 
petulant sdiool-boy He assumed full responsibility for every word 
and every hue, and added that of course if I laid down that Local 
Governments were never to disagree with the Government of 
India, or to entiase the aSion of the latter he would issue orders to 
that effeft. Really this is too puerile.” Such incidents showed that 
Lord Cuizon's sense of humour — great though it undoubtedly was 
—was not without its limitations For it may be confidently asserted 
that no one would have been more astonished or more indignant 
than the Viceroy himself, had Lord George Hamilton hintwL — as, 
pondering upon certain poignant memories of his own relations 
with him he might have done — that examples of very con 

dn£f might have been brought to his notice with the aid of a mirror 

But such things were the outcome of temperftment and were mere 
excrescences on the surface of a VIccroyalty which was great in the 
mann er of its discharge, greater ftfll in the measure of its fruitfulness, 
greater of all in the high conception of duty by which it was in- 
spired. 

For the extent of the legislative and administrative achievements of 
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his term of ofBce Lord Cnrzon himself deserves the credit. Here, 
as elsewhere, the “middle-class method,” of which he so often 
boasted, Stood him in good Stead. For it muSt be dear to all who 
have followed the Story of his admimStration unfolded m these 
pages, that if he governed with imperious, and even, as some 
thought, with ruthless energy, he did so also on a carefully thought 
out plan. In every Department of Administration it was his ambition 
to formulate a pohcy not based on a prion reasoning, StiU less on 
personal predileftion, but on a broad foundation of ascertamed 
faft. In all important matters the invariable preliminary to the 
ftamingofapohcy was the careful examination of all the ascertainable 
data, by bodies of men selefted for their quahfications for collefting, 
collating and drawing deduftaons from the fafts. Throughout the 
penod of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty there was scarcely a day when 
some Commission was not sitting, or some expert was not at work 
coUeftmg, sifting and generally preparmg material for the adminis- 
trative or legislative mill. 

Lord Curzon’s energy, and driving force are, indeed, proverbial ; 
and It might with justice have been said of him, as Lord Rosebery 
said of Napoleon, that “ m all the -ofSces of State he knew every- 
thing, gmded everytlung, mspired everything,” and that “his inex- 
haustible memory made him famihar with aU the men and all the 
details as well as with aU the machinery of Government.” Lord 
Morley did a£hiaUy say of him, not without reason, that England 
had never sent to India a Viceroy his superior if, mdeed, his equal 
in force of mind, m unsparmg remorseless mdustry, m passionate 
and devoted mtere§t m all that concerned the wellbemg of India. ^ 

It IS sometimes asked how it was that Lord Curzon, with all his 
gemus for admimstration and the varied powers which compelled 
universal admiration, failed altogether to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of — still more to sympathise with — the rapid growth of 
national self-consaousness which, especially in Bengal, was takmg 
place before his eyes ? The answer is undoubtedly to be found in the 
deep-rooted convidhons which he entertained as to the nature of 
Great Bntam’s task m India He was not one of those who held 
that India had been won by the sword and must be held by the 

*ln a speech on February 23rd, 1909 
27 
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ffvrord. Bat Be was mo 5 t emphatically amongtft those who believed 
that die destimes of the ladian pcopltt had been entrusted by Pro- 
vidence to British keeping * To me,” he declared when speaking 
of Bndsh rule in India at the Guildhall in the summer of 1904, " it 
IS the g re a te fl thing that the English people have done or arc doing 
now , it is the highest touchstone of nadonal duty * 

Few perhaps, would have regarded Lord Cuoon as a partlcu 
lady religious rn^n , and in the matter of theological dogma 
or of the outward forms of dinrch pra&ce he was not 
** They tell me,” wrot e a faend, some time after he left Oxford, ”that 
your old churci going habits have broken down and that you have 
put away religion ? Isthisso? Ifso.why?^ But deep down below 
the cultured and sophisticated surfiice of the n^n burned a simple 
and very real religious fiudi — instinctive, rather than based on any 
process of reasoned thought, and almost childlike in its unques 
tioning accqjtancc of the presence, behind the chequered scroll of 
human history, of divine and beneficent purpose. It was no mere 
ooinddence that be should have remarked to a ftiend in India, 
in words almoft identical with those which he had employed when 
making a simiUr confession to a ftiend at Oxford twenty years 
before, that he never embarked on any undertaking, however 
trivial, without resorting to prayer He never doubted, therefore, 
that behind the achievements of his fellow countrymen m India 
was the invisible hand of God. 

“ If I thought it were all for nothing,” he <-xriflimed when 
addressing a gathering of his own people in Odcutta, ” and that 
you and I, Englishmen and Switchmen and Irishmen in thb 
country, were simply writing inscriptions on the sand to be 
washed out by the next tide , if I felt that wc were not working 
here for the good of India in obedience to a higher law and a 
nobler aim, then I would see the lint, that holds England and 
India together severed without a sigh. But it is because I 
bchevc in the future of this country and the capacity of our 
own race to giudc it to goals thar it has never hitherto attained, 
that I keep courage and press forward.” * 
*Speedjtttbanq«toftlieChJunbcTofCocamercc,RhniM7 11th 190J 
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In such a view of India there -was no room for an Indian Intelli- 
gentsia aspirmg to lead and speak for the masses ; and m so far as 
the Indian educated classes claimed to be the prophets of 'what 
they themselves spoke of as “ the new Nationahsm ” which was 
stirring m the land, he simply brushed them aside. The India 
which he pidtured to himself was a land of vast spaces peopled by a 
patient and primitive peasantry, content to raise their crops and 
rear their cattle and to leave all other things to the superior and, 
on the whole, beneficent Power to whom chance or Providence 
had entrusted them. This is clear from his own admission fre- 
quently made “ Amid the numerous races and creeds of whom 
India IS composed,” he declared m the course of his farewell speech 
at the Byculla club m Bombay, “while I have sought to under- 
stand the needs and to espouse the mterests of each — my eye has 
always rested on a larger canvass, crowded with untold numbers, 
the real people of India, as distin(fi: from any class or section.” He 
was sometimes assailed with doubts and questionings, puzzled by 
the tremendous mystery of it aU — “ Your pubhc men m England,” 
he told his audience at the Guildhall, “ have not before them the 
haunting question which is always before us m India, hke a riddle 
of the Sphinx — ^what is m the heart of all these sombre millions, 
whither are we leading them, what is it all to come to, what is the 
goal ?” Yet after all what need to ask ? 

“ The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, ^ 

But nght or left as strikes the Player goes ; 

And He that toss’d thee down mto the Field, 

He knows about it all — He knows — ^He knows I” 

And from idle speculation Lord Curzon turned vnth renewed 
vigour to the task m hand — that of securmg justice for, and some 
amehoration of the lot of, the Indian peasant. If the admimstrator 
could raise, even by a httle, the level of material comfort and well- 
being m the fives of those who were the bone and smew of the 
country, those by the sweat of whose face the soil was tilled, those 
who should be the firSt and final objeft of every Viceroy’s regard, 
he had earned his reward. 
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He was equally outspoken in his views on the subje<i of political 
concessions Such concessions could not help they could only 
hinder Great Bntain in the discharge of die task which had been 
committed to her bandit * More places on this or that Council for 
a few afilve or eloquent men will not benefit the ralyat.* This was 
a rardinal article of hls bclicfi That I have not offered political 
concessions is because I did not regard it os wisdom or states- 
manship in the in ter e sts of India to do so ” , and he added that 
wdicn he was vituperated by those who claimed to speak for the 
Indian people he fidt no rceentment and no pain — “ For I search 
my consaence and I ask myself who and what arc the real Indian 
people?* * 

Thus there was fashioned in Lord Curzon^s mind an image of 
India very di fferen t from that which was being built up in the minds 
of the apostles of the new Nationalism. And it was wholly in 
keeping with his almost Patriarchal conccpdctn of the relations 
b et w een himself and the India of hls vision^ that he should have 
come to believe his own judgments of what was in her intcrrfls 
were the judgments of the Indian people. This was die pubhc 
opinion— opinion which had passed through the sieve of his own 
approval — which be bade the authorities in England not to ignore. 
This was the public opinion wdiich he bad in mint! when he warned 
the Bndsh Government that one of the greate#t dangers with which 
Bntish rule in India was likely to be faced would ansc from an 
impression, should it ever gain substantial foothold in the land, 
that injustice or ncglcS were displayed towards her by those who 
claimed to govern her &om Loudon. It is better to make a 
ftand for India,** he advised Mr Brodrick on hls appointment to 
the India Office, * and to be beaten by your colleagues than to make 
no {land at all. And it was more than anything else his openly 
expressed assumption that it was in him, as the representative of the 
race chosen by God for its loftier standards — administrative, cul 
turol and moral — to be Hls instrument in leading India along the 
road to higher things, that reposed the sole nght of speaking for 
the Indian peoples that earned for him the dislike of the educated 
classes 

•Speech to the Bjrolb eJub Dotnbay Norember i6tb, 1905 
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The more thoughtful among the Indian Nationali§ts showed a ' 
^subtle appreciation of his pomt of view. “ His idea clearly is to 
Strengthen England’s hold on India and to eStabhsh her here as 
India’s permanent overlord, yet at the same time to secure some sort 
of autonomy subject to this overlordship for the Indian Govern- 
ment as representing the mtereSts of the Indian people ” ' And they 
gave pomt to their analysis by contrasting Lord Curzon’s aims with 
the pohcy of Lord Ripon. ‘‘ Lord Ripon’s ideal was to secure, by 
slow degrees, autonomy for the Indian people. Lord Curzon’s is to 
secure it for the Indian Government did not deny that his 

term of office had been frmtful m measures designed to benefit the 
agricultural classes ; but viewmg his pohcy from their Standpoint, 
they attributed his sohcitude for the masses not so much to an 
altrmStic desire to render them service, as to a Machiavelian design 
to rivet the overlordship of Great Britain more firmly upon the 
country. They themselves perceived that the confliff between the 
' spirit of the new Nationahsm and foreign domination muSt even- 
tually be deaded by the great body of the agricultural population ; 
and they credited Lord Curzon with a similar perspicaaty. ‘‘ He 
has, therefore, been trymg to wm the good will of the people, and to 
prevent any powerful combination between them and the educated 
middle classes. . . . The whole body of agrarian legislation under- 
taken by His Lordship’s Government has, evidently, also this one 
end m view. Remissions of land-revenue, mStitution of agricultural 
banks, revision of ^ the famme code, mauguration of a new irrigation 
pohcy — aU these are clearly meant to mgratiate the present rule and 
the present regime mto the favour of the immense agricultural popu- 
lation of this country.” » 

This view, though natural enough m the circumstances m which 
It was formed, did Lord Cuizon very much less than justice And 
the verdift of history will assuredly be that great as his Viceroyalty 
was, judged merely by the nature and extent of its legislative and 
admimStrative achievements, it was infini tely greater by reason of 
the exalted Standards of duty and honour by which it was inspired. 
The grandeur of his conception of the task entrusted to him fired 
the ideahsm in his nature and called forth from the depths of his 

^Nerv Jndta of August 20th, 1903 '^Jbid , July 1905; 
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being a passionate desire to build on a firm foundation of nghtcous 
ness and joSticc, ‘ The sense of being able to do something, to 
cflfefi some good, to leave something better than you found Jt, is a 
perpetual incentive and consolatiom’ * Men who bad known him 
and observed >»?ni closely in the days when he had passed from youth 
to manhood, who had plumbed the depths of his keen enthusiasm, 
his generous impulses his high resolves and his fine ideals perceived 
clearly enough the spmt in whidi he worked. * Your service docs 
not serm to me in any way to be prompted by any selfish motive,” 
wrote one who had enjoyed the privilege of that close intimacy with 
him which grew up •vdtlun the charm ed arcle of the Cmbbct club 
* but only by a Titanic upheaving fort» regulated, controlled and 
dircfled by reasomng patriotism. What a miracle you arc. No 
other mon fhflt I can see in the public service \tho is a poet, xsho will 
work for a noble ideal. And what makes it finer itlll, * he added with 
a touch of quaint humour redolent of the whimsies of Crabbet club 
days, IS that you cannot hope to found a dynasty No MimSler 
however great, is anything more now than the managing direct of 
a joint Stock company ’ • 

Certain It was that to Lord Curzon the task committed to him was 
most amazingly worth domg ** Here we do big thmgs on a big 
scale,* he wrote o Rcnnell Rodd, and the sense of spaaousness 
would dehght your imaginative sense.” Indifference at home to the 
work of Englishmen in India filled him with despair How few 
arc there who know anything or care anything about the Batish 
domimon in India, though it is the miracle of the world. 3 For him 
British achievement in India bore unimpeachable witness to the 
charaftcr of the British race. The basis of Bnusb domimon in India, 
he declared at the Guildhall in 1904, was neither military force, nor 
dvil authority, nor prcSbgc, though all these were part of IL But if 
it was to endure, it muSt rcSt on a more solid foundation — * it muSt 
depend on the eternal moralities of righteousness and justice. 

Even handed juillcc between man and man and between race and 
race — that was the tc 5 t by which he would himself have desired that 

'Letter to Mn. II TChhe, dated March 9th, 1900. 

Letter from Mirk Nepler Mey yrd. 1903 
iLettcr to Sir F E. Yoooght n Mod, Sept c tabcf t9th 1901 
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posterity should judge him His constant reference to it in private 
conversation, m a voluminous correspondence and in pubhc speech 
was not cant ; it was the spontaneous expression of an ever present 
thought. It coloured the whole of his outlook upon Indian affairs 
and was a guiding prmaple fiom which he never departed. “I 
have never wavered m a Strift and inflexible justice between the 
two races,” he wrote “ It is the sole justification and the only Stable 
foundation of our rule ” ^ 

It was pursuit of tins ideal that enabled him, one of the moSt 
sensitive of men, to scorn popularity and to press forward, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, along the narrow way of 
duty. He knew well how easy it would be to achieve popularity with 
one race or the other and even better, perhaps, how easy it was to 
loose it. And it is one of the moSt convincing teStimomes to the 
ngid impartiality of his rule, that with Indians and Europeans alike 
he passed successively from pinnacles of popularity to corresponding 
depths of disapprobation. **In my own case durmg the la^fc five 
years,” he wrote, describing the attitude of the British community in 
India towards liim, “ he,” — the non-official European — “ has 
passed from guSls of enthusiaitic applause to whirlwinds of tempes- 
tuous demmaationi” Native opimon was equally unstable ‘‘The 
organ that has denounced you one day as a fiend,” he told Mr. Brod- 
rick, “ wiU laud you the next day as a God ” That he was acutely 
sensitive to cntiasm and denunaation is undoubted “ Much 
gratitude is not bom m India,” he wrote m a moment of great 
bitterness, “ and the StouteSt heart sometimes quails under the mis- 
representation and abuse ” And he confessed to having given orders, 
on his return to India in December 1904, that certain newspapers, 
both native and European, which were mdulging m violent attacks 
upon him, were not to be shown to him so long as they persisted 
in their abuse. “ It cannot do good to a man to be overpraised. But 
equally can it not do good to him to be over abused, for it tends 
to poison the mind and embitter the heart ” * 

But always at times of emotional Stress there welled up from his 
innermost bemg, derived from the simple and childlike faith that was 

'Letter to Lord George Hamilton, September 23rd, 1903. 

'Letter to Lady Curzon , December 13th, 1904 
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hjs the sustaining Strength of a great moral courage, on the usings of 
■which he rose superior to all ■weaknesses and doubts. And as he 
flood for the Isfl time addressing a gathering of his own people on 
the shores of India, it was in glowing sentences and ■with legitimate 
pnde that he held up before them the tenets of a great ideal — 

“ A hundred times in India have I said to myself Oh that to 
every Enghshtoan in this country, as he ends his work, might 
be truthfully apphed the phrase Thou hafl loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity * No man has I beheve, ever served India 
fidthfolly of ■^om that could not be said. All other triumphs 
arc tinsd and sham, Pcihaps dicrc arc few of us who rmdtc 
anything but a poor appronmorion to that ideal. But let it be 
our ideal all the same — to fight for the right, to abhor the 
impcrfcd, the unpifl or the mean, to swe r v e neither to the right 
hand, nor to the left, to care nothing for flattery or applause or 
odium or abuse — it is so easy to have any of them in India— 
never to let your enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow 
dim, but to remember that the Almighty has placed your hand 
on the greatefl of his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of 
the future are germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade 
a little forward in your time, and to feel that somewhere among 
these miPi ons you have left a litdc juflicc or happmess or pros- 
perity a sense of manliness or mord digmty, a spring of patno- 
dsm, a dawn of intclkftual enlightenment or a flimng of duty 
where It did not enfl before — that 15 enough, that is the English- 
man’s fuflification m India, It is good enough for his ■watch 
word while he is here, for his cpiteph when he is gone, I have 
■worked for no other aim. Let India be my judge,” 
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